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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


NOTE 


N gathering together these translations, I have 

neither sought nor been able to represent fully the 
vast body of foreign poetry that has glorified litera- 
ture since the days of Homer. I have limited myself 
to those poems, given in part or in their entirety, 
that have, to my knowledge, been most adequately 
done into English—in other words, poems that have 
not lost in translation the glint and flash of that 
divine fire which made them great in the original. 


Edwin Markham 
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HOMER 
GREECE, ABOUT 850 B. C. 
H™ whose name and fame are first, chronologically, 
in European literature, is the most objective of poets. 
In him mind has not yet turned back upon itself. It is 
a mirror of the world. If the heroes dine, the ox is 
consecrated to the gods, slain, cut up, roasted, carved 
and served in our presence. Credited with the authorship 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey, such is the Homeric genius 
for verisimilitude and such are his powers of description 
and characterization that we know the life of the Homeric 
man more intimately than that of any other primitive 
people. 

Homer does not “beat in the void his luminous wings in 
vain.” He does not analyze and refine. He is not domi- 
nated by any one great unifying religious or patriotic idea, 
like Virgil or Dante or Milton. He does not moralize 
or reflect except in brief trenchant sentences. He flows in 
a broad clear stream of narrative, description and, above 
all, action. “The multitude of things in Homer is wonder- 
ful,” says Hazlitt, “the splendor, the truth, the power, 
the variety.” For three thousand years the gods of Homer 
—Zeus, Apollo, Athena, Hera, Poseidon—have remained as 
ideal types for poetry and sculpture. His personages— 
Achilles, Hector, Nestor, Odysseus, Helen, Andromache, 
Penelope, Nausicaa—live for the imagination today as do 
no others possibly save those of Shakespeare. The ber- 
serker battle rage and impassioned eloquence of Achilles 
still fire the blood. The great pathetic or dramatic epi- 
sodes—the parting of Hector and Andromache, the death 
of Sarpedon, the horses of Achilles warning their master 
and mourning for Patroclus, Hecuba baring her bosom to 
her son from the walls of Troy, the dirges for Hector— 
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live even in translation. The Odyssey is still “the most 
interesting story-book in the world.” Matthew Arnold 
calls the Homeric poems “the most important poetic monu- 
ment existing.” 

Of the personality of Homer nothing is known. Seven 
cities—Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis (in Cyprus), 
Chios, Argos and Athens—contended for the honor of 
being his birthplace: of these the best evidence is divided 
between Smyrna and Chios. The tradition that he lived 
on the island of Chios, and in his old age was blind, is 
supported by the Hymn to the Delian Apollo. His poems 
were sung by professional reciters (rhapsodists) who went 
from city to city through the ancient world. They were 
given their present form by Pisistratus, who ruled Athens 
(537-527 B. C.) and commissioned contemporary scholars 
to collect the poems known as Homeric, including The Iliad 
and The Odyssey. His sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, had 
the poems recited at the Panathenaic festival in their 
order and completeness. The present text of the poems, 
with their division into books, is based upon the work of the 
“Alexandrian critics. 


Helen on the Walls of Troy 


From “Ixrap III” 


Helen has pointed out to Priam the Grecian heroes on the 
plain below. She continues: 


LEARLY the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons 

of Achaia; 

Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I 
remember; 

Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the 
commanders— 

Castor fleet in the car, Polydeukes brave with the 
cestus, 
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Own dear brethren of mine, one parent loved us as 
infants. 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of loved 
Lacedemon, 

Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound 
through the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council 
of Heroes, 

All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has 
awakened ?” 

So said she; they long since in Earth’s soft arms 

were reposing, 

There, in their own dear land, their Fatherland, 
Lacedemon. 

Translated by E. C. Hawtrey 


Parting of Hector and Andromache 


From “Itrap VI” 


Homer has painted with exquisite touch a parting scene 
between Hector, the magnanimous Trojan hero, and his 
consort Andromache, possessed of every wifely virtue. 
She has come, carrying her infant son in her arms. This 
passage is pronounced one of the most beautiful in “The 
Iliad.” 


O speaking, mighty Hector stretched his arms 
To take the boy; the boy shrank crying back 
To his fair nurse’s bosom, scared to see 
His father helmeted in glittering brass, 
And eying with affright the horse-hair plume 
That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. 
At this both parents in their fondness laughed; 
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And hastily the mighty Hector took 

The helmet from his brow, and laid it down 
Gleaming upon the ground; and, having kissed 
His darling son and tossed him up in play, 
Prayed thus to Jove, and all the gods of heaven: 


“QO Jupiter and all ye deities, 
Vouchsafe that this my son may yet become 
Among the Trojans eminent like me, 
And nobly rule in Ilium. May they say, 
‘This man is greater than his father was!’ 
When they behold him from the battle-field 
Bring back the bloody spoil of the slain foe— 
That so his mother may be glad at heart.” 


So speaking, to the arms of his dear spouse 
He gave the boy; she on her fragrant breast 
Received him, weeping as she smiled. ‘The chief 
Beheld, and, moved with tender pity, smoothed 
Her forehead gently with his hand and said: 
“Sorrow not thus, beloved one, for me. 

No living man can send me to the shades 
Before my time; no man of woman born, 
Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 

But go thou home, and tend thy labors there— 
The web, the distafi—and command thy maids 
To speed the work. The cares of war pertain 
To all men born in Troy, and most to me.” 


Thus speaking, mighty Hector took again 
His helmet, shadowed with the horse-hair plume 
While homeward his beloved consort went, 

Oft looking back and shedding many tears. 
Soon was she in the spacious palace halls 
Of the man-queller Hector. There she found 
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A troop of maidens—with them all she shared 
Her grief; and all in his own house bewailed 
The living Hector whom they thought no more 
To see returning from the battle-field, 

Safe from the rage and weapons of the Greeks. 


Translated by William Cullen Bryant 


The Trojan Camp at Night 
From “Iniap VIII” 


O Hector said, and sea-like roared his host; 
ae ts Then loosed their sweating horses from the 
yoke, 
And each beside his chariot bound his own; 
And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 
In haste they drove, and honey-hearted wine 
And bread from out the houses brought, and heaped 
Their firewood, and the winds from off the plain 
Rolled the rich vapor far into the heaven. 
And these all night upon the bridge of war 
Sat glorying; many a fire before them blazed: 
As when in heaven the stars about the moon 
Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out, and jutting peak 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the Shepherd gladdens in his heart. 
So many a fire between the ships and stream 
Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 
A thousand on the plain; and close by each 
Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire; 
And champing golden grain the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn. 
Translated by Alfred Tennyson 
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Achilles Rallies the Greeks 
From “Iniap XVIII” 


Achilles, who had long been “sulking in his tent’, has had 
a message from heaven bidding him reappear in sight of 
the Trojan enemy, standing outside the camp-wall upon 
the trench, but taking no part in the fight. He is simply 
to be seen. The two armies down by the seaside are 
battling for possession of the body of Patroclus; and the 
mere sight of the mighty Achilles is largely to determine 
the trend of the battle. 


UT up Achilles rose, the loved of heaven; 
And Pallas on his mighty shoulders cast 
The shield of Jove; and round about his head 
She put the glory of a golden mist, 
From which there burnt a fiery-flaming light. 
And as, when smoke goes heaven-ward from a town, 
In some far island which its foes besiege, 
Who all day long with dreadful martialness 
Have poured from their own town; soon as the sun 
Has set, thick lifted fires are visible, 
Which, rushing upward, make a light in the sky, 
And let the neighbors know, who may perhaps 
Bring help across the sea; so from the head 
Of great Achilles went up an effulgence. 
Upon the trench he stood, without the wall, 
But mixed not with the Greeks, for he revered 
His mother’s word; and so, thus standing there, 
He shouted; and Minerva, to his shout, 
Added a dreadful cry; and there arose 
Among the Trojans an unspeakable tumult. 
And as the clear voice of a trumpet blown 
Against a town by spirit-withering foes, 
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So sprang the clear voice of A‘cides. 

And when they heard the brazen cry, ‘their hearts 
All leaped within them; and the proud-maned horses 
Ran with the chariots round, for they foresaw 
Calamity; and the charioteers were smitten, 

When they beheld the ever-active fire 

Upon the dreadful head of the great-minded one 
Burning; for bright-eyed Pallas made it burn. 

Thrice o’er the trench divine Achilles shouted; 

And thrice the Trojans’ and their great allies 

Rolled back; and twelve of all their noblest men 
Then perished, crushed by their own arms and chariots. 


Translated by Leigh Hunt 


Priam Appeals to Achilles 
From “Iniap XXIV” 


Events and circumstances of real life are depicted with 
extraordinary effect in this famous passage. Here we see 
Priam kneeling before the Greek leader and imploring 
him to give up the dead body of Hector, the while remind- 
ing him of his own father; who, whatever (says the poor 
old Trojan king) may be his troubles with his enemies, 
knows that his son is still alive, and may daily hope to 
see him return. 


REA Priam cames...). 
And kneeling down, he clasped Achilles’ knees, 
And kissed those terrible, homicidal hands, 
Which had deprived him of so many sons. 
And as a man who is pressed heavily 
For having slain another, flies away 
To foreign lands, and comes into the house 
Of some great man, and is beheld with wonder, 
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So did Achilles wonder to see Priam; 

And the rest wondered, looking at each other. 

But Priam, praying to him, spoke these words: 
“God-like Achilles, think of thine own father! 

To the same age have we both come, the same 

Weak pass; and though the neighboring chiefs may vex 
Him also, and his borders find no help, 

Yet when he hears that thou art still alive, 

He gladdens inwardly, and daily hopes 

To see his dear son coming back from Troy. 

But I, bereaved old Priam! I had once 

Brave sons in Troy, and now I cannot say 

That one is left me. Fifty children had I, 

When the Greeks came, nineteen were of one womb; 
The rest my women bore me in my house. 

The knees of many of these fierce Mars has loosened; 
And he who had no peer, Troy’s prop and theirs, 

Him hast thou killed now, fighting for his country, 
Hector; and for his sake am I come here 

To ransom him, bringing a countless ransom. 

But thou, Achilles, fear the gods, and think 

Of thine own father, and have mercy on me: 

For I am much more wretched, and have borne 
What never mortal bore, I think, on earth, 

To lift unto my lips the hand of him 

Who slew my boys.” 


He ceased; and there arose 
Sharp longing in Achilles for his father; 
And taking Priam by the hand, he gently 
Put him away; for both shed tears to think 
Of other times; the one, most bitter ones 
For Hector, and with wilful wretchedness 
Lay right before Achilles: and the other, 
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For his own father now, and now his friend; 

And the whole house might hear them as they moaned. 
But when divine Achilles had refreshed 

His soul with tears, and sharp desire had left 

His heart and limbs, he got up from his throne, 

And raised the old man by the hand, and took 

Pity on his grey head and his grey chin. 


Translated by Leigh Hunt 
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SAPPHO 
GREECE, ABOUT 600 B. C. 

Gare appears to have been a native of Mytilene, in 

Lesbos, where she probably spent most of her life. 
She was married, it is believed, to one Cercolas of Andros. 
She was a contemporary of Alczus, with whom she shared 
the supremacy of the A®olian school of lyric poetry. She 
taught publicly the art of versification, and was the center 
of a literary coterie of women. ‘There is little or no 
foundation for the story that she threw herself from the 
Leucadian promontory into the sea, because of unrequited 
love for the beautiful youth, Phaon. Sappho wrote nine 
books of lyric poems, all of which are lost except an ode 
to Aphrodite and a number of fragments. Aristotle 
voiced public opinion in placing her in the same rank as 
Homer and Archilochus. Plato, in the Phedrus, mentions 
her as the tenth Muse. 


I Loved Thee, Atthis, in the Long Ago 


I LOVED thee, Atthis, in the long ago, 

When the great oleanders were in flower 

In the broad herded meadows full of sun. 

And we would often at the fall of dusk 

Wander together by the silver stream, 

When the soft grass-heads were all wet with dew 
And purple misted in the fading light. 

And joy I knew and sorrow at thy voice, 

And the superb magnificence of love, 

The loneliness that saddens solitude, 
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Ana the sweet speech that makes it durable— 
The bitter longing and the keen desire, 

The sweet companionship through quiet days 
In the slow ample beauty of the world, 

And the unutterable glad release 

Within the temple of the holy night. 

O Atthis, how I loved thee long ago 

In that fair perished summer by the sea. 


Rendered by Bliss Carman. Based upon the prose trans- 
lation of H. T. Wharton 


Love, Let the Wind Cry 


OVE, let the wind cry on the dark mountain, 
Bending the ash trees and the tall hemlocks, 
With the great voice of thunderous legions, 
How I adore thee. 


Let the hoarse torrent in the blue canyon, 
Murmuring mightily out of the gray mist 
Of primal chaos, cease not proclaiming 
How I adore thee. 


Let the long rhythm of crunching rollers, 
Breaking and bellowing on the white seaboard, 
Titan and tireless, tell while the world stands, 
How I adore thee. 


Love, let the clear call of the tree-cricket, 
Frailest of creatures, green as the young grass, 
Mark with his trilling resonant bell-note, 
How I adore thee. 
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Let the glad lark song over the meadow— 
That melting lyric of molten silver— 

Be for a signal to listening mortals, 

How I adore thee. 


But more than all sounds, surer, serener, 
Fuller with passion and exultation, 

Let the hushed whisper in thine own heart say, 
How I adore thee. 


Rendered by Bliss Carman. Based upon the prose 
translation of H. T. Wharton 


The Rebuke 


This and the lyric that follows it are a first rendition 
into English verse of fragments of Sappho recently dis- 
covered in Egypt. The fragments consist of six poems, 
a substantial part of which has been preserved. 


HEREFORE thou wouldst mingle with those and 
grieve me, 
Idlers famed that feast with the wanton lovely, 
Bidding thy friends farewell, and still in anger 
Swift to reproach me; 


May thy heart grow ashen to every pleasure, 

Throb with pain for all the insolence spoken, 

For my mind is not in the mood to pardon 
Faults of a loved one! 
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A blution 


HUS drowsy Atthis, laughing at my door: 
“Sappho, I vow that I will kiss no more 
Thy lips, and every loveliness, if thou 
Shouldst still refuse to bare thy beauty now! 


“O from thy bed unloosen every charm 
Of all thy strength beloved in limb and arm; 
And doff thy robe and bathe thee as the white 
Lily that leaves the river for the light; 


“And Cleis on thee, at thy glowing call, 

A shimmering robe of saffron shall let fall; 

And we, thy girl friends, in a vestal throng, 

Shall wreathe thy hair while thirsting for thy song.” 


Rendered by John Myers O’Hara. Based upon the prose 
translation of J. M. Edmonds 


Ode to Aphrodite 


TAR-THRONED, incorruptible Aphrodite, 
Child of Zeus, wile-weaving, I supplicate thee, 
Tame not me with pangs of the heart, dread mistress, 
Nay, nor with anguish. 


But come thou, if erst in the days departed 

Thou didst lend thine ear to my lamentation, 

And from far, the house of thy sire deserting, 
Camest with golden 
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Car yoked; thee thy beautiful sparrows hurried 

Swift with multitudinous pinions fluttering 

Round black earth, adown from the height of heaven 
Through middle ether; 


Quickly journeyed they; and, O thou, blest Lady, 

Smiling with those brows of undying lustre, 

Asked me what new grief at my heart lay, wherefore 
Now I had called thee, 


What I fain would have to assuage the torment 

Of my frenzied soul; and whom now, to please thee, 

Must persuasion lure, to thy love, and who now, 
Sappho, hath wronged thee? 


Yea, for though she flies, she shall quickly chase thee; 
Yea, though gifts she spurns, she shall soon bestow 
them; 
Yea, though now she loves not, she soon shall love thee, 
Yea, though she will not! 


Come, come now too! Come, and from heavy heart- 
ache 
Free my soul, and all that my longing yearns to 
Have done, do thou; be thou for me thyself too 
Help in the battle. 


Translated by John Addington Symonds 
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Ode to Anactoria 


Longinus, about 250 A. D., uses this, “The Ode to An- 
actoria”, or “To a Beloved Woman”, or “To a Maiden” 
(as tradition variously names it), to illustrate the perfec- 
tion of the sublime in poetry, calling it “not one passion, 
but a congress of passions”, and showing how Sappho had 
here seized upon the signs of love-frenzy and harmonized 
them into faultless phrase. 


EER of gods he seemeth to me, the blissful 
Man who sits and gazes at thee before him, 
Close beside thee sits, and in silence hears thee 
Silverly speaking, 


Laughing love’s low laughter. Oh this, this only 

Stirs the troubled heart in my breast to tremble! 

For should I but see thee a little moment, 
Straight is my voice hushed; 


Yea, my tongue is broken, and through and through me 

’Neath the flesh impalpable fire runs tingling; 

Nothing see mine eyes, and a noise of roaring 
Waves in my ear sounds; 


Sweat runs down in rivers, a tremor seizes 

All my limbs, and paler than grass in autumn, 

Caught by pains of menacing death, I falter, 
Lost in the love-trance. 


Translated by John Addington Symonds 
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SAPPHO 


Old Love is ‘Best 


A virtually complete letter to Atthis, that is, the “Athe- 
nian girl’, whom Sappho had left in charge of her 
“House of Song” during her absence, possibly as an exile, 
from Mitylene. The “rare girl” referred to is Anactoria. 
This is a poem recently found in Egypt. 


F all that the world holds, some deem the fairest 
A brave show of horsemen; others praise as rarest 
Footmen amarch, or a fleet to battle moved— 
I, my beloved. 


Love is the best, as I shall prove you clearly: 
Helen, whose portion was all that women dearly 
Prize, though the flower of Greece had passed before 
her, 
Chose her adorer, 


Ilium’s prince, and wrecker of its honor, 

Paris; and, spell of passion strong upon her, 

Parents and child dear abandoned for the stranger, 
Daring all danger. 


Evilly desire the will of woman moldeth 

If near things and dear things lightly she holdeth; 

So thou neglectst (for, sister, I must chide thee) 
The rare girl beside thee: 


Whose soft footfall sets my heart a-bounding 

Wilder than when the chariots are sounding; 

Whose bright face hath power more to charm me 
Than Lydia’s army. 
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Well do I know that the world as it is fashioned 
Grants not the best; yet, when hopelessly impassioned, 
To turn to the old love, the loyal love, is better 

Than to forget her. 


Translated by Marion Mills Miller 


Mitylene on Return from €xile 
(A union and free rendition of two fragments) 


E round Machera in one eager sweep; 
“The port’s in sight!” The rowers raise a 
song; 
Lightly in heavy sea-robe up I leap— 
Home, after exile long! 


Through tears of joy I see in iris haze 
My Mitylene’s hyacinthine towers; 
Brighter to homing heart than noonday blaze 
That bank of purple flowers! 


Translated by Marion Mills Miller 
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ALCAUS 
GREECE, 611—580 B. C. 
1 tae early Greek lyric poet of the first order was ban- 
ished for his resistance to the tyrants of his native 
Mytilene in Lesbos. 


Poverty 


HE worst of ills, and hardest to endure, 
Past hope, past cure, 
Is Penury, who, with her sister-mate 
Disorder, soon brings down the loftiest State, 
And makes it desolate. 


This truth the sage of Sparta told, 

Aristodemus old— 
“Wealth makes the man.” On him that’s poor 
Proud Worth looks down, and Honor shuts the door. 


Anonymous 
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XQ. ee ae ¢ bY 
Deen 
THEOGNIS 


GREECE, 6TH CENTURY B. C. 
HIs Dorian poet has left us about 1,400 elegiac verses 
in the Ionic dialect, the burden of which is to impress 
the orthodox ideas of the Dorian aristocracy upon a young 
Megarian noble named Cyrnus. The poet’s tone and the 
respectability of his views made him a standard author in 
the schools of Attica. 


On Deck 


HEAR a brown bird sing 

As off the shore we run; 
The bird that tells of spring, 

And ploughing-time begun. 


And oh, it makes me sad 
To think that others hold 
The pleasant fields I had, 


So gay in green and gold. 


My mules are mine no more; 
Brown bird, forbear to sing— 
Oh, I am wearied sore 
Of all my seafaring. 


Translated by A. C. Benson 
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SIMONIDES OF CEOS 
GREECE, 556—468 B. C. 

HIS Simonides, as distinguished from the older Simon- 

ides of Amorgos (a Greek poet who flourished about 
660 B. C.), was a finished literary craftsman in many 
forms of verse rather than a sublime or great original 
poet. At Athens he bore away the prize from A@schylus 
with an elegy on the warriors who fell at Marathon in 
490 B. C. Two epigrams dating from 476 B. C. inform 
us that he won the prize for the dithyramb in that year, 
and that his powers of memory at the age of eighty were 
unrivalled in the Grecian world. 

With pardonable exaggeration, Ruskin pronounces the 
inscription of Simonides for those who fell at Thermopyle 
“the most beautiful thing in the world.” Below I give it 
in a rhymed stanza, the literal wording of the inscription 
being “Go, stranger, and tell the Lacedemonians that we 
lie here in obedience to their laws.” ‘The tears of Simon- 
ides,” the pathos of his dirges, were proverbial of old. 


Thermopyle 


O, stranger, and at Sparta say, 
Here is our grave: 
The word she gave 
We heard and we obey. 


Translated by A. J. Butler 
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ZESCHYLUS 
GREECE, 525—456 B. C. 

SCHYLUS was the father of the Greek tragic drama. 

He is reputed to have written ninety plays, and 
more than seventy titles remain, but only seven plays are 
extant: The Supplices, The Persea, The Seven Against 
Thebes, Prometheus Bound and the Orestean trilogy con- 
sisting of the Agamemnon, Choephori and Eumenides. 
This trilogy represents the maturest work of A®schylus, 
and we may well doubt whether a greater was ever writ- 
ten. He died at Gela, in Sicily; and the citizens of that 
city erected a splendid tomb to the great dramatic poet. 
By a decree of the Athenians a chorus was granted for his 
plays alone after his death; and in the fourth century, at 
the proposal of the orator Lycurgus, a bronze statue of 
him, as of Sophocles and Euripides, was erected in the 
theater. 

Of Eschylus, Victor Hugo says: “This powerful mind, 
at times apparently shapeless, on account of its very great- 
ness, has a Titanic gaiety and affability.... The pro- 
found despair of Fate is in Aschylus. He portrays in ter- 
tible lines ‘the impotence which chains down, as in a 
dream, the blind living creatures.’ His tragedy is noth- 
ing but the old Orphic dithyramb suddenly bursting into 
tears and lamentations over man.” 
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Chorus from “The Seven against Thebes” 


Eteocles and Polyneices have slain each other in single 
combat, and are mourned by the Theban maidens. This 
is a short passage, but it has a certain solemn dignity; 
and the first few lines, with tangled rhythm, seem to me 
very striking. 


OW do our eyes behold 
The tidings which were told: 
Twin fallen kings, twin perished hopes to mourn, 
The slayer, the slain, 
The entangled doom forlorn 
And ruinous end of twain. 
Say, is not sorrow, is not sorrow’s sum 
On home and hearthstone come? 
O waft with sighs the sail from shore, 
O smite the bosom, cadencing the oar 
That rows beyond the rueful stream for aye 
To the far strand 
The ship of souls, the dark, 
The unreturning bark 
Whereupon light never falls nor foot of Day, 
Even to the bourne of all, to the unbeholden land. 


Translated by A. E. Housman 


Epitaph on Himself 
/ESCHYLUS of Athens, buried lie, 


» Euphorion’s son, in Gela’s fruitful land: 
My worth the long-haired Mede can testify, 
And the renownéd Marathonian strand. 
Translated by Walter Leaf 
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SOPHOCLES 
GREECE, 496—406 B. C, 

T twenty-eight Sophocles produced his earliest play, the 
Triptolemus, which won the first prize in Athens 
against the veteran AXschylus. Until the latter died twelve 
years later, the two mighty rivals contended, with varying 
success, each profiting from the art of the other. Sophocles 
wrote about 120 plays, of which seven are preserved, to- 
gether with fragments of eighty or ninety others. His old 
age is said to have been clouded by the attempt of his son 
to deprive him of the management of his estate, on the 
ground of mental incapacity. The legend adds that 
Sophocles refuted the charge by reading to the jurors the 
magnificent chorus in praise of Colonus from the dipus 
at Colonus, his latest play, produced posthumously. The 
great choric odes of Sophocles unite the grace of the Greek 

lyric to the moral earnestness of the Hebrew psalm. 


Chorus from “CEdipus at Colonus” 


Gdipus, troubled toward the end of his days, is assured 
of protection by Theseus, prince of Athens. The chorus 
sympathetically sing of Death the deliverer. This is per- 
haps the most beautiful ode in all Greek tragedy. 


HAT man is he that yearneth 
For length unmeasured of days? 
Folly mine eyes discerneth 
Encompassing all his ways. 
For years over-running the measure 
Shall change thee in evil wise: 
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Grief draweth nigh thee; and pleasure, 
Behold, it is hid from thine eyes. 
This to their wage have they 
Which overlive their day. 

And He who looseth from labor 
Doth one with other befriend, 

Whom bride nor bridesmen attend, 

Song, nor sound of the tabor, 


Death, that maketh an end. 


Thy portion esteem I highest, 

Who wast not ever begot; 
‘Thine next, being born who diest 

And straightway again art not. 
With follies light as the feather 

Doth Youth to man befall; 
Then evils gather together, 

There wants not one of them all— 

Wrath, envy, discord, strife, 

The sword that seeketh life. 
And sealing the sum of trouble 

Doth tottering Age draw nigh, 

Whom friends and kinsfolk fly— 
Age, upon whom redouble 

All sorrows under the sky. 


This man, as me, even so, 

Have the evil days overtaken; 

And like as a cape sea-shaken 
With tempest at earth’s last verges 
And shock of all winds that blow, 
His head the seas of woe, 

The thunders of awful surges 
Ruining overflow; 
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Blown from the fall of even, 
Blown from the dayspring forth, 
Blown from the noon in heaven, 
Blown from night and the North. 


Translated by A, E. Housman. 
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EURIPIDES 
GREECE, 480—406 B. C. 

His celebrated Athenian tragic poet was born on the 

island of Salamis, whither his parents had fled from 
Athens at the time Greece was invaded by the Persian 
hosts under Xerxes. He is said to have gained the first 
prize in five dramatic contests; the first occurred in 441 
B. C. He left Athens for the court of Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia, about 408 B. C., owing, it is said, to the ridi- 
cule thrown upon him as a result of the attacks of 
Sophocles and Aristophanes. He wrote seventy-five plays, 
of which The Bacche and seventeen others are extant. 


Chorus from “The “Bacche” 


HERE is the Home for me? 
O Cyprus, set in the sea, 
Aphrodite’s home in the soft sea-foam, 
Would I could wend to thee; 
Where the wings of the Loves are furled, 
And faint the heart of the world. 


Aye, unto Paphos’ isle, 
Where the rainless meadows smile 
With riches rolled from the hundred-fold 
Mouths of the far-off Nile, 
Streaming beneath the waves 
To the roots of the seaward caves. 
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But a better land is there 

Where Olympus cleaves the air, 
The high still dell where the Muses dwell, 

Fairest of all things fair! 
Oh there is Grace, and there is the Heart’s Desire, 
And peace to adore thee, thou Spirit of Guiding Fire! 


Translated by Gilbert Murray 


The Joy of Life 


From “THE BaccHz” 


ILL they ever come to me, ever again, 
The long long dances, 
On through the dark till the dim stars wane? 
Shall I feel the dew on my throat, and the stream 
Of wind in my hair? Shall our white feet gleam 
In the dim expanses? 
Oh, feet of a fawn to the greenwood fled, 
Alone in the grass and the loveliness; 
Leap of the hunted, no more in dread, 
Beyond the snares and the deadly press: 
Yet a voice still in the distance sounds, 
A voice and a fear and a haste of hounds; 
Oh wildly laboring, fiercely fleet, 
Onward yet by river and glen... . 

Is it joy or terror, ye storm-swift feet? ... 
To the dear lone lands, untroubled of men, 
Where no voice sounds, and amid the shadowy green 

The little things of the woodland live unseen. 
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What else is Wisdom? What of man’s endeavor 
Or God’s high grace, so lovely and so great? 
To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 
To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved foceeere 


Translated by Gilbert Murray 
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PLATO 
GREECE, 427—347 B. C. 

px originally named Aristocles, owed to his broad 

shoulders the name by which he is known to fame as a 
philosopher rather than as a poet. He was a disciple of 
Socrates and a teacher of Aristotle. It was in his youth 
that he attained excellence in Athens as an athlete, soldier 
and poet. Most of his poems he is said to have destroyed 
when, at the age of twenty, he fell under the influence of 
Socrates and decided to devote his life to philosophy. 

In a famous passage of the Phedrus Plato exalts the 
spoken above the written word. Like two other great 
artists of language, Renan and Ruskin, who live only 
through the written word, the great Greek master affected 
to hold literary virtuosity in light esteem. Plato is some- 
times paradoxical. With one breath he denounces ma- 
terialism, sensationalism, hedonism; yet, in his Republic, 
he would banish Homer from the ideal State, in strange 
contradiction to the poetical fervor of Plato’s own tempera- 
ment and his exalted theory of the divine inspiration of 


poesy. 


On the €retrian Captives Settled in Persia by 
Darius after the War of 490 B.C. 


ORN far from roar of the A.gean swell 
In the mid Ecbatanian plain lie we: 
Farewell, old home Eretria; farewell 
Athens her neighbor; and farewell, dear sea. 


Translated by Walter Leaf 
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ERINNA 
GREECE, 4TH CENTURY B. C. 

RINNA, a native of Telos, died at the age of nineteen. 

Of her scanty work, which yet won for her the epithet 
of “The Bee’, remain two epitaphs on a young bride, an 
epigram on a portrait, and three short fragments from her 
hexameter poem The Distaff. One of these epitaphs, the 
epigram on the portrait, is here given. 


All Passes into Dust Save ‘Deathless Art 
Alone 


HEADSTONE o’er the grave; 
O Sirens of the wave 
Who my soft requiem moan; 
O urn upon the stone 
With dust that once was Beauty’s bloom; 
Tell all who pass to hail my tomb! 


Say, Baucis was my name, 

And I from Telos came; 

That barely was I bride 

When in my youth I died; 
And add, that art may live through me, 
Erinna wrote mine elegy. 


Translated by Marion Mills Miller 
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THEOCRITUS 

GREECE, 3RD CENTURY B. C. 
HIS famous Greek idyllic poet was a native of Syra- 
cuse, and spent his life there and at Cos and Alex- 
andria. His idyls represent the life of herdsmen, shep- 
herds and fishermen. Besides some epigrams and frag- 
ments, we have thirty-one short poems under the name of 
Theocritus—though the genuineness of some is doubtful— 
mainly in the Doric dialect. Not more than half of them 
are properly pastoral in subject; but most of them are 

idyllic in character—little pictures of life. 


Have a Care of Life 


AVE a care of life, O man, 
Seeing how small is all its span. 
In the season of fierce weather, 
Put not out to sea, 
Lest thou perish as did he, 
Ship and man together. 
For he hasted without care 
To bring home his Syrian ware, 
Home to Thasos beautiful— 
Cleonicus miserable! 
When the Pleiades gan sink 
He put forth on stormy seas, 
But never reached the further brink, 
Sinking with the Pleiades. 


Translated by William M. Hardinge 
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Pastoral 


HITE Daphnis, he who pipes so clear 
The songs our sheperds love to hear, 
Offers to Pan these little wares— 
Pierced reeds, a stick to throw at hares, 
Sharp hunting spear and brown fawnskin, 
And scrip he carried apples in. 


Translated by William M. Hardinge 


Incantation from “The Sorceress” 


Ipyitu II 


HERE are the bay-leaves, Thestylis, and the 
charms? 
Fetch all; with fiery wool the caldron crown; 
Let glamor win me back my false lord’s heart! 
Twelve days the wretch hath not come nigh to me, 
Nor made inquiry if I die or live, 
Nor clamored (oh unkindness!) at my door. 
Sure his swift fancy wanders otherwhere, 
The slave of Aphrodité and of Love. 
I’m off to Timagetus’ wrestling-school 
At dawn, that I may see him and denounce 
His doings; but I'll charm him now with charms. 
So shine out fair, O moon! To thee I sing 
My soft low song: to thee and Hecaté, 
The dweller in the shades, at whose approach 
Even the dogs quake, as on she moves through blood 
And darkness and the barrows of the slain. 
All hail, dread Hecaté: companion me 
Unto the end, and work me witcheries 
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Potent as Circé or Medea wrought, 
Or Perimedé of the golden hair! 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


First we ignite the grain. Nay, pile it on: 
Where are thy wits flown, timorous Thestylis? 
Shall I be flouted, I, by such as thou? 

Pile, and still say “This pile is of his bones.” 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


Delphis racks me: I burn him in these bays. 
As, flame-enkindled, they lift up their voice, 
Blaze once, and not a trace is left behind; 
So waste his flesh to powder in yon fire! 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


Even as I melt, not uninspired, the wax, 

May Mindian Delphis melt this hour with love; 
And, swiftly as this brazen wheel whirls round, 
May Aphrodité whirl him to my door. 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


Next burn the husks. Hell’s adamantine floor 

And aught else that stands firm can Artemis move. 
Thestylis, the hounds bay up and down the town: 

The goddess stands i’ the crossroads: sound the gongs. 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


Hushed are the voices of the winds and seas; 
But oh, not hushed the voice of my despair. 
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He burns my being up, who left me here 
No wife, no maiden, in my misery. 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


Thrice I pour out; speak thrice, sweet mistress, thus: 
“What face soe’er hangs o’er him be forgot 

Clean as, in Dia, Theseus (legends say) 

Forgat his Ariadne’s locks of love.” 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


The coltsfoot grows in Arcady, the weed 

That drives the mountain-colts and swift mares wild. 
Like them may Delphis rave: so, maniac-wise, 

Race from his burnished brethren home to me. 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


He lost this tassel from his robe; which I 

Shred thus, and cast it on the raging flames. 
Ah baleful Love! why, like the marsh-born leech, 
Cling to my flesh, and drain my dark veins dry? 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


From a crushed eft to-morrow he shall drink 
Death! But now, Thestylis, take these herbs and smear 
That threshold o’er, whereto at heart I cling 
Still, still—albeit he thinks scorn of me— 
And spit, and say, “’Tis Delphis’ bones I smear.” 
(Exit Thestylis) 


Turn, magic wheel, draw homeward him I love. 


Translated by C. S. Calverly 
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MENANDER 
GREECE, 342 B. C.—291 B. C. 
HIs celebrated Athenian poet-dramatist was the chief 
of the writers of the “new comedy” of his day and 
age. Fragments of a few of his plays have been preserved, 
along with some of his poems. 


To Parmeno 


IM I call happiest, Parmeno, 

Who having seen this solemn show, 
The common sun, the clouds, the sea, 
The stars and fire, not painfully, 
Goes quickly back from whence he came. 
For you would see them still the same 
If you abode for two or three 
Short years, or for a century; 
But grander sights you would not see. 


Translated by William M. Hardinge 
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CALLIMACHUS 
GREECE, Diep AxBouT 240 B. C. 

HIS famous Alexandrian poet, critic and grammarian 

was a native of Cyrene. At one time he was chief 
librarian of the Alexandrian Library, when Alexandria 
was an important seat of Greek culture and learning. 
This brief epitaph is one of the immortal things preserved 
in the Greek Anthology, and shines through many render- 
ings. It is no mere metrical exercise, but rings with as 
true and restrained a note of sorrow as Lycidas or Thyrsis. 
I give here two renderings of this famous elegy. 


Epitaph on Heraclitus 


NE tells me, friend, that we are parted now. 
And I recall how often I and thou, 
In closest converse, sank the sun to sleep, 
And, so remembering, weep. 
Halicarnassian host! somewhere thou must 
Long, long ago be dust, 
Yet live thy nightingales—thine own—for them 
Death, that takes all, hath never requiem! 


Anonymous 
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They Told Me, Heraclitus, You Were Dead 


(Another rendering) 


HEY told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were 

dead: 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed. 

I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the 
sky. 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 


Translated by William Cory 


The Nether World 
OTH Charidas here lie?” “Ay, he lies here, 


Cyrenian Charidas, Arimmas’ son.” 
“What of the world beneath?” “’Tis dark and drear.” 
“And exit upward?” “Exit there is none.” 
“Pluto?” “A myth! We perish, each alone.” 


Translated by A. C. Benson 
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POSEIDIPPUS 


GREECE, 2ND CENTURY B. C. 


The Problem 


HOW me some path of life! The market-place 
Breeds only quarrel and hard bargainings, 
Staying at home incessant worry brings, 
Of working in the fields one tires apace, 
Who goes to sea a constant dread must face, 
And, if one travel, fears for precious things 
Torment—if one has none, the lacking stings— 
So, rich or poor, hard is the traveller’s case. 


Married, what care! single, what loneliness! 
Children bring sorrow—blank the childless life; 
Foolish is youth, and old age listless quite. 
Here lies the only choice, I must confess— 
Not to be born into this world of strife, 
Or straight to die, having but just seen the light. 


Translated by William M. Hardinge 
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ERYCIUS OF THESSALY 


GREECE 


cA Shepherd’s Death 


O more beneath the shadow of yon pine 
The tuneful music of thy pipe shall flow, 
Nor under spreading oak thy limbs recline, 
While listening cattle drink thy notes below: 
A bolt from heaven hath slain thee, and thy kine 
Came home belated through the driving snow. 
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GREECE, PRE-CHRISTIAN ERA 


Voyage to “Death 


TRAIGHT runs your course to death, whether 
you roam 
From Athens, or from Meroe speed your ghost. 
Fret not at thought of dying far from home: 
All winds will waft your sails to that dark coast. 


Translated by A. J. Butler 


cA Spartans Death 


IFELESS home upon his shield 
Came the warrior from the field— 
Seven his wounds, and frontward every one: 
Calmly then his agéd sire 
Laid the corse upon the pyre, 
Speaking words of high desire, 
“Tears for a craven’s death, not thine, my son! 
Tearless I will bury thee, 
Child of Sparta and of me. 
Well done! well done!” 


Translated by A. J. Butler 
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MNASALCAS 


GREECE 


Love’s Precinct 


HIS is the place; come, stand awhile with me; 
How still the shore, how gently falls the sea! 

Lo, in its precinct, by the winding way, 

The little shrine where lovers come to pray. 

There lies the pool beside the poplar shade, 

Fed by the streamlet murmuring down the glade; 

”Tis clear as crystal, and beside the brink 

The brown birds hover, and alight to drink. 


Translated by A. C. Benson 
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LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


GREECE 


The Cicala 


NDERNEATH this humble stone 
Here I lie, my labors done. 
Little howsoever it be, 
*Tis enough to cover me. 
"Twas Philznis, friend to all, 
Gave me seemly burial. 


Yes, she loved me and my song, 
All the pleasant summer long, 
Loved the music that I made 
On the thistle in the shade, 
Punctual song at break of day, 
When upon her bed she lay. 


When I died, Philenis gave 
All I lacked, this tiny grave; 
Raised the little stone you see 
To remind herself of me, 
When the silence all day long, 
Waits for my remembered song. 


Translated by A. C. Benson 
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MELEAGER 
GREECE, ABOUT 90 B. C. 

1 he Garland of Meleager—what remains of it is found 

in the Greek Anthology—was once a complete work 
of splendor. The history of the great Anthology opens 
with his name—the first authentic gatherer of old Greek 
roses of poesy that with many fallen petals by the way, 
still yield a perfume, “unfading blossoms of a fadeless 
Spring.” Originally the Greek Anthology comprised some- 
thing like six thousand distinct pieces of verse. Its lyric 
aceretions, in a more or less fragmentary condition, extend 
over a period of centuries. Imbedded in this mighty maze 
are some of the most exquisite utterances of mortal love 
and longing. 

Meleager was born at Gadara in Palestine. Little is 
known of his life. Of his song, John Addington Symonds 
says, in his Studies of the Greek Poets: “Meleager has a 
spirit of the subtlest and the sweetest, the heart of the ten- 
derest, and the genius of the purest that has been ever 
granted to an elegist of early love. How modern is the 
phrase, how true the passion, how unique the style! 
Though his voice has been mute a score of centuries, it yet 
rings clear and vivid in our ears; because the man was 
a real poet, feeling intensely, expressing forcibly and 
beautifully, steeping his style in the fountain of tender 
sentiment which is eternal.” 
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Heliodore Dead 


EARS for my lady dead— 
Heliodore! 

Salt tears, and strange to shed, 
Over and o’er; 

Tears to my lady dead. 
Love do we send, 

Longed for, rememberéd, 
Lover and friend! 

Sad are the songs we sing, 
Tears that we shed, 

Empty the gifts we bring 
Gifts to the dead! 

Go, tears, and go, lament, 
Fare from her tomb, 

Wend where my lady went 
Down through the gloom! 

Ah, for my flower, my love, 
Hades hath taken, 

Ah, for the dust above 
Scattered and shaken! 

Mother of blade and grass, 
Earth, in thy breast 

Lull her that gentlest was 
Gently to rest! 


Translated by Andrew Lang 
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To a Locust 


HARMER of longing—counsellor of sleep! 
—The cornfields’ chorister, 
Whose wings to music whirr— 

Come, mimic lute, my soul in songs to steep, 
Brush tiny foot and wing 
In tender musicking: 

Come! out of sleepless care my heart uplift, 
Locust, and set love free 
With your shrill minstrelsy. 

And, in the morning, I will give for gift 
A fresh green leek to you 
And kissing drops of dew. 


Translated by William M. Hardinge 


cA Lovers Complaint 


HE beating of the wings of Love is ever in mine 
ears, 
Sweet sorrow brings to dear desire her gift of silent 
tears, 
Oblivion comes not night or day since Eros’ magic spell 
Hath graved upon my inmost heart the form I love so 
well. 
Ye wingéd sprites, ye little Loves, ah tell me this, I 
pray, 
Why gat ye skill to come to me but none to fly away? 


Translated by J. A. Pott 
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Love and Music 


WEET is thy song, by Pan of Arcady! 
Sweet is the song thou singest unto me, 
Sweet are the tones thou strikest from thy lyre. 


O whither shall I flee? on every side 
Compassed by countless passions I abide, 
And find no breath of rest to my desire. 


Love from thy beauty, or thy song, doth fall, 
Or from thy sweetness—nay, from all in all: 
Thy love doth smite me and I burn with fire. 


Translated by A. J. Butler 


Erinna 


HOUGH short her strain nor sung with mighty 
boast, 
Yet there the power of song had dwelling-room; 
So lives her name for ever, nor lies lost 
Beneath the shadow of the wings of gloom, 
While bards of after days, in countless host, 
Slumber and fade forgotten in the tomb. 
Better the swan’s brief note than a thousand cries 
Of rooks in springtime blown about the skies. 


Translated by A. J. Butler 
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GREECE, 20TH CENTURY 
ALAMAS stands in the front rank of contemporary Greek 
poets. His work is best known to English readers 
through the translations of Aristides Phoutrides. The key 
to his notable long poem The Chains is found in the lines 
of Milton: 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


In the modern Greek poem we are shown the prison of 
humanity, and follow the dreams of one of the prisoners, 
“the best of them all in the jailer’s heart.” Without know- 
ing the reason for his captivity, he is deprived of his free- 
dom, a victim of Fate, and to quote from the poem, is im- 
mured in 
“A monstrous castle 

Built of marble, bronze and gold. 

And the world from stone to thought... 

Made the monstrous castle... 

Yet the castle was in chains... 

Paid a heavy penalty 

For God knows what monstrous crime; 

And it held within its writhings 

All the agonies of night; 

And it was a grave.” 


In other words, just as through the tyranny of our own 
fate we are in bondage, so the world of our choice is a 
castle closed to the sunlight of life and bound with the iron 
chains which convention, the past, false voices of beauty, 
and confusion of values have forged. 
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From “The (hains”? 


AMPENED sorrow, pallid green, 
Dripped within and warped its walls; 
And the night-bats flapped about... 
And the chains within their metal 
Kept imprisoned every sound 
Till the sounds became a song... 


And it was the chains that felt, 
And it was the chains that spoke, 
And it was the chains that grew 
Like thick-rooted trees within me, 
Making of my legs a trunk, 
With my arms as branches... 


And I whispered to my chains: 

“T can hear you among all; 

And your song—alas—makes discord, 
Battling with the songs of others, 
Like a thoughtful sad complaint 

Of a strange sweet tongue... . 


And the chains that bound the castle, 
And the chains that bound the others 
Languishing behind their bars, 

All made answer with a moan; 

And amidst a whole world’s bondage, 
I could hear a world of chains 

Clank with sounds distinct. 
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As in all that stir and live, 

So there is a power in you, 

Tyrants, chains and fates—I feel it— 
That transforms you and uplifts you; 
And some hand begins to bring you 
Nearer to the wings of birds, 

And to songs of nightingales. 


Summer Is Back 


UMMER is back; and yet my lot is that 

Of the huge manlike apes that hang on trees. 
Held by weak roots and bending with thick leaves 
Over the sacred waters of the Ganges. 
So holding fast to my own tree I hang 
Mingling my howls with the wild howls of others; 
And now and then one slips and falls and drowns— 
Silence—Then quick the howling starts again. 
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LaTIN, 95—55 B.C. 

ERY little ts known about the life of Titus Lucretius 

Carus, the great Roman philosophical poet, except 
that he was subject to mental aberrations and that in 
the intervals of his insanity he wrote six books, Om the 
Nature of Things, treating of physics, of psychology and 
of ethics from the Epicurean point of view. This work 
was perhaps amended by Cicero. Its main object is to 
show that the world is governed by natural law without 
_ the aid of the gods, and that, consequently, religion should 
have no terrors for man. Lucretius establishes to his own 
satisfaction the mortality of the soul, and sketches the 
origin of society through natural development, closing with 
an explanation of meteoric and terrestrial phenomena. 


Void and Atoms 


UCH is the nature then of empty space, 
The void above, beneath us, and around, 

That not the thunderbolt with pauseless pace, 

Hurtling for ever through the unplumbed profound 
Of time, would find an ending to its race, 

Or ever grow nearer to the boundless bound, 
So huge a room around, beneath, above, 
Yawns, in which all things being, are and move. 


And blindly, blindly, and without design, 
Did these first atoms their first meetings try; 
No ordering thought was there, no will divine 
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To guide them; but through infinite time gone by 
Tossed and tormented they essayed to join, 

And clashed through the void space tempestuously, 
Until at last that certain whirl began, 
Which slowly formed the earth and heaven and man. 


Translated by W. H. Mallock 


Earth-W onder 


IFT up your eyes, consider the blue sky, 
And all the multitudes of wandering signs 
It holds within its hollows; mark on high 
How shines the sun, and how the clear moon shines. 
Supposing this great vision suddenly 
Broke on the gaze of man, my soul divines 
That to the astonished nations it would seem 
A mist, a fancy, a desire, a dream. 


Translated by W. H. Mallock 


‘Death 


EATH is for us then but a noise and name, 
Since the mind dies, and hurts us not a jot; 
As in bygone times when Carthage came 
To battle, we and ours were troubled not, 
Nor heeded though the whole earth’s shuddering frame 
Reeled with the stamp of armies, and the lot 
Of things was doubtful, to which lords should fall 
The land and seas and all the rule of all; 
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So, too, when we and ours shall be no more, 
And there has come the eternal separation 
Of flesh and spirit, which, conjoined before, 
Made us ourselves, there will be no sensation; 
We should not hear were all the world at war; 
Nor shall we, in its last dilapidation, 
When the heavens fall, and earth’s foundations flee. 
We shall nor feel, nor hear, nor know, nor see. 


* * ok * * 


Perplexed he argues, from the fallacy 
Of that surviving self not wholly freed. 
Hence he bewails his bitter doom—to die; 
Nor does he see that when he dies indeed, 
No second he will still remain to cry, 
Watching his own cold body burn or bleed. 
O fool! to fear the wild-beast’s ravening claw, 
Or that torn burial of its mouth and maw. 


For lo! if this be fearful, let me learn 
Is it more fearful than if friends should place 
Thy decent limbs upon the pyre and burn 
Sweet frankincense? or smother up thy face 
With honey in the balm-containing urn? 
Or if you merely lay beneath the rays 
Of heaven on some old rock? or damp and cold 
If on thine eyelids lay a load of mold? 


“Thou not again shalt see thy dear home’s door, 
Nor thy dear wife and children come to throw 

Their arms round thee, and ask for kisses more, 
And through thy heart make quiet comfort go: 

Out of thy hands hath slipped the precious store 
Thou hoardest for thine own,” men say, “and lo, 

All thou desired is gone!” but never say, 

“All the desires as well hath passed away.” 
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Ah! could they only see this, and could borrow 
True words, to tell what things in death abide thee! 
“Thou shalt lie soothed in sleep that knows no morrow, 
Nor ever cark nor care again betide thee: 
Friend, thou wilt say thy long good-bye to sorrow, 
And ours will be the pangs, who weep beside thee, 
And watch thy dear familiar body burn, 
And leave us but the ashes and the urn.” 


Translated by W. H. Mallock 


Primitive Man 


UT hardier far than we were those first races 
B Of men, since earth herself did them produce, 
And braced them with a firmer frame than braces 

Us now, and strung their arms with mightier thews. 
Nor sun nor rain on them left any traces, 

Nor sickness. And they never learned the use 
Of arts, for ages: but like beasts they ran 
Wild in the woods—the early race of man. 


Their strong arms knew not how to guide the plough, 
Or how to plunge the spade and till the plain, 
Or from the trees to lop the failing bough; 
But what the sun had given them, and the rain, 
They took, and deemed it luxury enow. 
Nor knew they yet the fatal greed of gain; 
But in the woods they sought their simple store, 
And stripped the trees, and never asked for more. 


For thick the acorns in the forest grew, 
And arbute-trees would yield the berried prize, 
Which in the winter wears a scarlet hue; 
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And the earth bore these then of larger size; 
And many another suchlike berry too, 

It, from its yet unminished granaries, 
Gave gladly forth, more than sufficing then 
To appease the dawning wants of those poor men. 


And like wild herds they clustered to the sound 
Of falling waters, loud in many a dell, 
To slake their thirst; and as they roamed, they found 
The nymphs’ green haunts, and there began to dwell; 
For there sweet waters gushed from out the ground 
In living streams, and on the damp rocks fell— 
The damp rocks, green with many a mossy stain— 
Then slipped away and babbled to the plain. 


And they knew nought of fire, nor thought to fling 
The skins of beasts about their nakedness; 
But the wild wood’s roof was their covering, 
Or rugged mountain cave; and they would press 
Into the brushwood, from the buffeting 
Of rain and storm, and all the weather’s stress. 
And nothing yet of rule or law they knew. 
Nor how to keep the weal of all in view. 


Whatever fortune threw in each man’s way, 
That each bore off and hoarded as his own, 
To grasp and clutch it as his proper prey, 
Aloof, and living for himself alone. 
And naked in the woods the lovers lay, 
And by her lust or his each girl was won; 
Or else by force; or bribed, she heard his suit, 
By little gifts of acorns or ripe fruit. 


And trusting in their strength of hands and feet, 
They would outstrip the wild beasts in the wood; 
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And some to death with ponderous clubs would beat, 
And hide from fiercer ones, who sought their blood. 

And just where night, with noiseless step and fleet, 
O’ertook them, like the dull sow’s bristly brood, 

Down on the ground without a thought they lay, 

And burrowing in the leaves slept sound till day. 


And never waking in the dark, with fright 
Would they cry out, amazed for all the shade, 
And beg the sun to bring them back the light. 
But stolid they would sleep, and undismayed, 
Till rosy morning pleased to climb the height 
Of heaven; for they, who from their birth surveyed 
The light and dark alternate rise and fall, 
Trusted the world, nor feared the end of all. 


Translated by W. H. Mallock 
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LATIN, 87?—54? B.C. 

ERY little is known of this Latin poet outside of what 

we may gather from his slender sheaf of poetry. He 
was probably of patrician family; certainly he plunged 
into the expensive pleasures of the “best’—the most de- 
bauched—society. But grubbing for facts about the man 
is wasted effort: in his hundred or so lyrics we find the 
singing heart of Valerius Catullus. He is with Sappho 
and Shelley and the others of the choir born to awaken 
music out of words. His lyric voice is not loud, but 
poignant as all desire. 


To Lesbia’s Sparrow 


PARROW! my nymph’s delicious pleasure! 
Who with thee, her pretty treasure, 
Fanciful in frolic, plays 
Thousand, thousand wanton ways; 
And, fluttering, lays to panting rest 
On the soft orbings of her breast; 
Thy beak with finger-tip incites, 
And dallies with thy becks and bites; 
When my beauty, my desire,» 
Feels her darling whim inspire, 
With nameless triflings, such as these, 
To snatch, I throw, a tiny ease 
For some keen fever of the breast, 
While passion toys itself to rest; 
I would that happy lady be, 
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And so in pastime sport with thee, 

And lighten love’s soft agony. 

The sweet resource were bliss untold, 

Dear as that apple of ripe gold, 

Which, by the nimble virgin* found, 

Unloosed the zone that had so fast been bound. 


Translated by Elton 


The Rites at His Brother's Grave 


ROTHER, I come o’er many seas and lands 
To the sad rite which pious love ordains, 
To pay thee the last gift that death demands; 
And oft, though vain, invoke thy mute remains: 
Since death hath ravished half myself in thee, 
O wretched brother, sadly torn from me! 


And now ere fate our souls shall reunite, 

To give me back all it hath snatched away, 
Receive the gifts our fathers’ ancient rite 

To shades departed still was wont to pay; 
Gifts wet with tears of heartfelt grief that tell, 
And ever, brother, bless thee, and farewell! 


Translated by Charles Lamb 


1 Atalanta, 
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VIRGIL 
LaTIN, 70—19 B. C. 

1° all the world since the time of Virgil, Latin poetry 

means chiefly what the author of the Eclogues, the 
Georgics and the A:neid made it. In his poetry is a note 
of infinite tenderness—‘the tears in mortal things’—that 
made Virgil a new interpreter of life, a voice of one who 
knows all that may be known of sorrow of the irreparable, 
of the forms that appear and perish. “Perhaps this is 
the reason,” to quote Cardinal Newman, “of the medieval 
opinion about Virgil, as if a prophet or magician: his 
single words and phrases, his pathetic half-lines, giving 
utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain and 
weariness, yet hope of better things, which is the experi- 
ence of her children in every time.” 

Virgil enjoyed the friendship and patronage of Mecenas 
and of Augustus Cesar. He was an intimate friend of 
Horace, whom he introduced to Mzcenas. Virgil antici- 
pated Milton in his superb continuity of artistic workman- 
ship, possessing an ardor of genius that fused immense 
masses of intractable material into a fabric that sustains 
itself, at a lofty level, by sheer energy of style. “Through 
the imperial roll of his rhythm,” says Mackail, “there 
rises a note of all but intolerable pathos; and in the most 
golden flow of his verse he still brings us near him by a 
faint accent of trouble.” This is why Virgil remains the 
poet Comforter; and in the darkest times, when turmoil 
and trouble seem too great to sustain, we may, if we 
listen closely, still hear him saying, as Dante heard him in 
the solemn splendor of dawn on the Mountain of Purga- 
tory: “My son, here may be agony, but not death; remem- 
ber, remember!” 
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The Trojan Horse 


FROM THE “ZENEID” 


ZEneas relates to Dido, Queen of Carthage, how the Greeks 
obtained entrance into Troy. 


LL silent sat, with looks intent, when thus 
ZEneas from his lofty couch began: 


O Queen! thou dost command me to renew 

A grief unutterable: how the Greeks 

O’erturned the power and lamentable realm 

Of Troy; the afflicting scenes that I myself 
Beheld, and a great part of which I was. 

Who of the Myrmidons or Dolopés, 

Or of the hard Ulysses’ soldiery, 

Can, speaking of such things, refrain from tears? 
Now too the humid night from heaven descends, 
And all the sinking stars persuade to sleep. 

Still, if there be such earnest wish to hear 

Our sad disasters, and in brief to know 

The last expiring sufferings of Troy, 

Though my soul shudders at the memory 

And in its grief shrinks back, I will begin. 


Broken by war and baffled by the fates 

Through such a lapse of years, the Grecian chiefs 
Construct a Horse, by Pallas’ art divine— 

Huge as a mountain, and enlaced and ribbed 
With beams of fir. This they pretend to be 

A votive offering for their safe return. 

So went the rumor. But they secretly 

To its blind sides conveyed a chosen band 

Of warriors, and so filled the caverns vast 

Of the dark womb with arméd soldiery. 
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Well known to fame, and in resources rich 
While Priam’s empire stood; but now it holds 
Merely a bay, a faithless port for ships. 
And here our foes upon the desert coast 
Conceal themselves, while we suppose them gone, 
Returning to Mycene with the wind. 
Therefore all Troy her long grief throws aside; 
The gates stand open; and we go to see 
With joy the Doric camps, the abandoned posts, 
And the deserted shore. “The Dolopés 
Were here, and here the fierce Achilles camped; 
Here lay the fleet; and here were battles fought!” 
Some at the Virgin Pallas’ fatal gift 
Astonished stare, and the huge horse’s size 
Admire. And first Thymeetes gives advice 
To carry it within the city’s walls 
And place it in the citadel: thus moved 
By treacherous design; or else the fates 
Of Troy so ordered it. But Capys urged 
(With those who wisest in opinion stood) 
That we should either throw into the sea, 
The Greeks’ insidious snare and gift suspect, 
And burn it, setting fire beneath; or else 
Bore through it, and its secret caves explore. 
So the uncertain crowd divided stood 
With views conflicting. 

First, in the front of all, 
Attended by a numerous throng of men, 
Laocoén from the citadel runs down 
Impetuously, and from a distance cries: 
“O wretched men! What madness, citizens! 
Is this? Believe ye then our foes are gone? 
Do ye suppose that any Grecian gifts 
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Are lacking in deceit? Or is it thus 
Ulysses has been known? Either the Greeks 
Within this wooden fabric are concealed, 
Ox it is framed to bear against our walls, 
And overlook our houses, and descend 
Upon our city; or some other guile 
Is lurking. Trojans! do not trust this horse! 
Whatever it may be, I fear the Greeks, 
Even when they bring us gifts.’ As thus he spoke, 
With all his strength he hurled a mighty spear 
Against its side and belly rounded firm 
With jointed timbers. Quivering ’neath the blow, 
It stood, and all the caverns of its womb 
Resounded with a roar. And if the Fates 
Divine had favored, and a serious mind been ours, 
He would have then impelled us to destroy 
With arms the hiding-places of the Greeks; 
And Troy would now be standing, and thou saved, 
O lofty citadel of Priam! 

Lo, 
Meanwhile, the Trojan shepherds with loud cries 
Dragged to the King a young man, tightly bound 
With hands behind his back, who, quite unknown 
To them, surrendered of his own accord 
(With the design to open to the Greeks 
The gates of Troy, and resolute of will 
Either to use deceit or encounter death). 
Eager to see, from every quarter rush 
In a tumultuous throng the Trojan youths, 
And vie in insults on the captive. Now 
Hear what the treachery of the Grecians was, 
And from one crime learn all! For while he stood, 
Troubled, defenceless, in the sight of all, 
And gazed around upon the Trojan bands, 
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“Alas!” he said, “what land now, or what sea, 
Can harbor me? Or what remains for me, 
Unhappy wretch, for whom there is no place 
Among the Greeks, and upon whom besides 
The vengeful Trojan seek a bloody death?” 
At this lamenting groan our minds are changed, 
And every violent impulse checked at once. 
We ask him then to tell us of what race 
He comes, and what he has to say—how far 
We may put faith in him a captive. He, 
Fear at length laid aside, addressed us thus: 


Sinon (the captive) thereupon tells how he had suffered 
through the hate of Ulysses, who, pretending to be informed 
by an oracle that Greece could succeed only after sacri- 
ficing a human victim, had marked out Sinon as the offer- 
ing. The Horse, he tells them, had been built in honor 
of Pallas, and so large that they might not take it into 
the city, wherein it would be their protection. 


With treachery 
Like this, and artful perjury, the tale 
Of the false Sinon was believed by us 
(Caught by his wiles and by the tears he forced) 
Whom neither Diomed, nor Larissa’s chief, 
Achilles, nor ten years, nor a thousand ships, 
Could conquer. 

Here another dire event 
More dreadful far befalls, disturbing us, 
Wretched and unprepared, with gloomy thoughts. 
Laocoon, chosen Neptune’s priest by lot, 
A huge bull at the solemn altars there 
Was sacrificing, when behold! two snakes 
(I shudder as I tell) from Tenedos 
Come gliding on the deep, with rings immense 
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Pressing upon the sea, and side by side 

Toward the shore they move with necks erect 
And bloody crests that tower above the waves; 
Their other parts behind sweeping the sea, 
With huge backs winding on in sinuous folds. 

A noise of foaming brine is heard. And now 
They reach the shores, their burning eyes suffused 
With blood and fire, and lick their hissing mouths 
With quivering tongues. We, pale with terror, fly. 
But they with steady pace Laocoon seek. 

First the two bodies of his little sons 

Each serpent twines about, with tightening folds, 
And bites into their miserable limbs. 

Then him, as he with help and weapons comes, 
They seize and bind him, in their mighty spires; 
Twice round the middle, twice around the neck, 
Twisting, with scaly backs, they raise on high 
Their heads and lofty necks. He with his Hands 
Strains to untwine the knots, his fillets wet 

With gore and poison black. His dreadful shrieks 
Rise to the stars: such groans as when a bull 
Flies from the altar wounded, and shakes free 
His forehead from the ill-aimed axe. But they, 
The dragons, slip away to the lofty shrine 

And citadel of cruel Pallas. There, 

Beneath the Goddess’ feet and orbéd shield, 
They hide. Then verily a new fear creeps 

Into the trembling hearts of all. They said 
Laocoon paid the penalty deserved 

Of crime, for having with his steel profaned 
The sacred wood, when he had hurled his spear 
Against the Horse. And now all cry aloud 

To take the image to its rightful seat 

And supplicate the Goddess. We divide 
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The walls, and open lay the battlements. 

All for the work prepare. Beneath the feet 

We lay smooth rollers, and around the neck 
Strain hempen ropes. The terrible machine 
Passes the walls, filled full with arméd men. 
Around, the youths and the unwedded maids 
Sing sacred songs, rejoicing when they touch 
Their hands against the ropes. Onward it moves, 
And threatening glides into the city’s midst. 
Alas, my Country! Ilium, home of Gods! 
Dardanian battlements renowned in war! 

Four times, even at the threshold of the gate, 

It stopped; four times we heard the noise of arms 
Ring from the depths within. Yet on we press, 
Thoughtless of omens, blind with furious zeal, 
And in the sacred citadel we lodge 

The fatal monster. And now Cassandra opes 
Her lips (that by the Deity’s command 

Should never be believed by Trojan ears) 

And prophesies to us our future fates. 

We, miserable, unto whom this day 

Was doomed to be our last, hang on our shrines, 
Throughout the city, wreaths of festive leaves. 
Meanwhile with changing sky night comes apace 
Upon the ocean, wrapping with wide shade 
Earth, sky, and crafty wiles of Myrmidons. 
The Trojans, scattered through the town, are still: 
For sleep embraces every weary frame. 


And now the Grecian hosts are moving on 
From Tenedos, their ships in order ranged, 
Beneath the friendly silence of the moon, 
Toward the well-known shores, soon as appeared 
The blazing signal from the royal ship. 
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Defended by the adverse deities, 

Sinon unbars the wooden prison doors, 

And secretly lets loose the hidden Greeks. 

The Horse stands open wide, and to the air 
Restores them. Joyful, from the hollow wood 
They leap: Tisandrus, Sthenelus, their chiefs, 
And fierce Ulysses, sliding down a rope. 

And with them Achamas and Thoas come, 
And Peleus’ offspring, Neoptolemus, 

Machaon leading; Menelaus too; 

And even Epeus, inventor of the fraud. 

They invade the city sunk in sleep and wine. 
The guards are slain; their comrades they receive 
With open gates, and join the expectant bands. 


Translated by Christopher Pearse Cranch 
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LaTIN, 65—8 B. C. 

UINTUS HORATIUS FLACCUS, to give his full name, com- 
Q pared himself to “a bee that with infinite labor gath- 
ers its sweets from many a flower’, and says in one of his 
letters: “Extreme conciseness of expression, yet pure, per- 
spicuous and musical, is one of the grand beauties of lyric 
poetry.” The three adjectives here used are peculiarly 
appropriate to his poetry; indeed, no other lyric poet in 
Latin literature has so exquisite a verbal technique. His 
Odes abound in phrases of such perfect finish that no 
change save for the worse seems possible—phrases which 
have been the common property of educated men for cen- 
turies. There is little in them of what Poe held to be the 
essence of poetry, “no mere appreciation of the beauty 
before us, but a wild effort to reach the beauty above.” 
The poetry of Horace is the expression of idealized com- 
mon sense and for this reason he has long made (and 
goes on making) his’ appeal to the finer sensibilities of 
humanity in its every-day moods. 


To Leuconoé 


THAT SHE SHOULD Not Ask HER FATE 
Tu ne quaesieris. I. it 


EEK not to learn, for thou canst never know, 
How many years of life to thee or me 
The gods above will grant, Leuconoé, 
Nor trust what Chaldee calculations * show. 


1 Referring to the hocus-pocus of Babylonian astrologers, who 
were consulted on these matters 
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Far better to endure what fates bestow, 
Should they more winters give, or should this be 
The last, that dashes now the Tuscan sea 
Tempestuous on the cliffs with angry blow. 


Be wise; draw off the wine; without delay 
Proportion thy high hopes to life’s brief span. 
Even while we’re speaking, envious Time has gone 
Beyond recall. Thine is the present day, 
Grasp it, enjoy it now, nor trust the plan 
Of leaving aught until the morrow’s dawn. 


Translated by G. M. and G. F. Whicher 


eA Winter Party 


Vides ut alta. I. ix 


H, yonder see how clearly gleams 
Soracte, white with snow; 
How the fir-trees stagger beneath their load, 
Bowing to let it go; 
And the river, numbed by piercing cold, 
At length has ceased to flow. 


Dissolve the rigor of the frost, 
Bright let the embers shine, 

With liberal hand heap on the logs, 
And, Thaliarchus mine, 

Bring forth the Sabine amphora 
Of four-years-mellowed wine. 
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All else abandon to the gods; 
Whatever time they will 

They drive the winds from the tossing sea 
And cause them to be still, 

Till never a lowland cypress stirs 


Nor old ash on the hill. 


Pry not into the morrow’s store; 
Thy profit doth advance 

By every day that fate allots, 
So, lad, improve thy chance— 

Ere stiff old age replace thy youth— 
To love and tread the dance. 


Now in the campus and the squares, 
At the appointed hour, 

Let gentle whispers oft be heard 
From many a twilight bower, 

Or the laugh of a lurking lass betray 
The theft of a ring or flower. 


Translated by G. M. and G. F. Whicher 
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ANONYMOUS 


MEDIEVAL LATIN 


Gaudeamus I gitur 


ET us live, then, and be glad 
While young life’s before us! 
After youthful pastime had, 
After old age hard and sad, 
Earth will slumber o’er us. 


Where are they who in this world, 
Ere we kept, were keeping? 
Go ye to the gods above; 
Go to hell; inquire thereof: 
They are not: they’re sleeping. 


Brief is life, and brevity 
Briefly shall be ended: 


Death comes like a whirlwind strong, 


Bears us with his blast along; 
None shall be defended. 


* * * * x 


Perish cares that pule and pine! 
Perish envious blamers! 
Die the devil, thine and mine! 
Die the starch-neck Philistine! 
Scoffers and defamers! 


Translated by John Addington Symonds 
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THOMAS OF CELANO 
ITALY, 1200—1255 

HIs medieval [talian poet was one of the first disciples 

of St. Francis of Assisi, whose monastic order he 
joined about 1215 A. D. In 1221 he went on a mission to 
Germany, and became custodian of the convents at May- 
ence, Worms and Cologne. Soon after the canonization of 
St. Francis (1228) Thomas wrote his Vita prima, or 
First Life of St. Francis of Assisi, by order of Pope Greg- 
ory IX. Perhaps no poem has been more frequently trans- 
lated from the Latin than his Dies Ire. Eighty-seven ver- 
sions have been made in German. The version here given 
preserves the measure of the original. 


From “Dies Ire”? 


That day, a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress, 
a day of wasteness and desolation, a day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, a day of 
the trumpet and alarm against the fenced cities, and 
against the high towers!—Zephaniah 1. 15, 16. 


AY of vengeance, without morrow! 
Earth shall end in flame and sorrow, 
As from Saint and Seer we borrow. 


Ah! what terror is impending, 
When the Judge is seen descending, 
And each secret veil is rending! 
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THOMAS OF CELANO 


To the throne, the trumpet sounding, 
Through the sepulchers resounding, 
Summons all, with voice astounding. 


Death and Nature, mazed, are quaking, 
When, the grave’s long slumber breaking, 
Man to judgment is awaking. 


On the written Volume’s pages, 
Life is shown in all its stages— 
Judgment-record of past ages. 


Sits the Judge, the raised arraigning, 
Darkest mysteries explaining, 
Nothing unavenged remaining. 


What shall I then say, unfriended, 
By no advocate attended, 
When the just are scarce defended? 


King of majesty tremendous, 
By thy saving grace defend us, 
Fount of pity, safety send us! 


Holy Jesus, meek, forbearing 
For my sins the death-crown wearing, 
Save me, in that day, despairing! 


Worn and weary, thou hast sought me; 
By thy cross and passion bought me— 
Spare the hope thy labors brought me! 


* * * * * 
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THOMAS OF CELANO 


In my prayers no grace discerning, 
Yet on me thy favor turning, 
Save my soul from endless burning! 


Give me, when thy sheep confiding 
Thou art from the goats dividing, 
On thy right a place abiding! 


When the wicked are confounded, 
And by bitter flames surrounded, 
Be my joyful pardon sounded! 


Prostrate, all my guilt discerning, 
Heart as though to ashes turning; 
Save, O save me from the burning! 


Day of weeping, when from ashes 
Man shall rise mid lightning flashes— 
Guilty, trembling with contrition, 
Save him, Father, from perdition! 


Translated by John A. Dix 
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GUIDO GUINICELLI 

ITALY, 1220?—1276 
(Pyoee considered Guido Guinicelli the father of Italian 
poets, and Guido was the first to introduce a higher 
philosophical spirit into Italian poetry, which had hitherto 
been of the troubadour variety. Of his surviving seven 
canzone and five sonnets, the best known is the accom- 

panying canzone which Dante praises. 


He Will Praise His Lady 


EA! let me praise my Lady whom I love, 
Likening her unto the lily and rose; 
Brighter than morning star her visage glows; 
She is beneath even as her Saint above; 
She is as the air in summer whic: God wove 
Of purple and of vermilion glorious; 
As gold and jewels richer than man knows. 
Love's self being love for her must holier prove. 


Ever as she walks she hath a sober grace, 
Making bold men abashed and good men glad; 
If she delight thee not, thy heart must err. 

No man dare look on her, his thoughts being base: 
Nay! let me say even more than I have said— 


No man could think base thoughts who looked 
on her. 


Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI 
ITALY, 1265—1321 

NE of the greatest poets of all times, Dante stands 

mountain-high above all the poets of his race. His 
masterpiece, of course, is the Divine Comedy, depicting a 
vision in which the poet is conducted, first by Virgil, the 
representative of human reason, through Hell and Purga- 
tory; and then by Beatrice, the representative of revela- 
tion, through paradise, and finally by Saint Bernard 
through the several heavens, where he beholds the triune 
God. The name Commedia was given to the work, be- 
cause, beginning with the horrible, it ends cheerfully. The 
epithet Divina was applied by posterity. 

For a time, between 1295 and 1300, Dante was promi- 
nent in the government of his native Florence, but he sub- 
sequently was exiled and led a wandering life—‘“a ship 
without sail or helm,” he calls himself in the Convivio. 
In 1313 he is known to have been living at Pisa, where 
Petrarch saw him as a child. Thereafter he made his 
home at Ravenna, under the patronage of Guido Novella 
da Polenta, the lord of the city and nephew of Francesca 
da Rimini. Here he passed his last years, writing his 
great epic. He was buried with honor at Ravenna. In 
after time the city of Florence sought to remove his re- 
mains to his birthplace. For fear of theft, they were hid- 
den, and their resting-place remained a secret down to 
1865, since which time they have been jealously guarded 
at Ravenna. 

He was a man of tremendous energy of character 
coupled with a tireless tenderness of spirit. This energy 
was manifested on a dramatic occasion when he arose 
as a member of the Florentine Council, saying in effect: 
“Yes, the message must be delivered to our neighbors with 
certainty: but if I go who will stay; and if I stay who will 
go?” He felt upon his shoulders the whole weight of the 
Florentine government. 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI 


Of Beatrice de Portinars 


On ALL SAINTS’ DAy 


This sonnet, from the “Vita Nuova”, celebrates the meeting 
of Dante and Beatrice at a family festival in Florence, 
when he himself was but nine years old and she some 
months younger. Yet from that moment his love for her 
seems to have been the dominant influence in his life. 
There is no good reason for questioning whether, after 
all, Beatrice was a real person, or whether she was a 
creation of the poet’s fancy—a mere personification of 
philosophy. The “Vita Nuova” from first to last bears the 
striking stamp of sincerity. Yet the love of Dante for 
Beatrice was the highest form of spiritual love, freed from 
the dross of all earthly desires and vulgar jealousy. In 
the eyes of the poet Beatrice was an “angiola gentilissima.”’ 


AST All Saints’ holy-day, even now gone by, 
I met a gathering of damozels: 
She who came first, as One doth who excels, 
Had Love with her, bearing her company: 
A flame burned forward through her steadfast eye, 
As when in living fire a spirit dwells: 
So, gazing with the boldness which prevails 
O’er doubt, I knew an Angel visibly. 
As she passed on, she bowed her mild approof 
And salutation to all men of worth, 
Lifting the soul to solemn thoughts aloof. 
In heaven itself that Lady had her birth, 
I think, and is with us for our behoof: 
Blesséd are they who meet her on the earth! 


Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetii 
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Paolo and Francesca 
From “THE DivinE CoMEDY” 


ND as great flocks of starlings on the wing 
In winter time together trooping go, 
So did that blast the wicked spirits fling 

Now here, now there, now up, and now below: 
Comfort of hope to them is never known 
Either of rest or even less bitter woe. 

And as the pilgrim cranes from zone to zone 
Draw out their aery file and chant the dirge, 
So saw I, and I heard them making moan, 

Shadows who on that storm-blast whirl and surge: 
Whence I: “Who, Master, are those tempest-flung, 
Round whom the black air whistles like a scourge?” 

“The first,” said he, “that multitude among, 

Of whom thou seekest knowledge more precise, 
Was empress over many a tribe and tongue. 

Abandoned so was she to wanton vice 
That, her own stigma so to wipe away, 

Lust was made licit by her law device. 

That is Semiramis, as annals say... . 
Next wanton Cleopatra comes to view; 
Now lookest thou on Helen, whose aquist 
Brought evil years; and great Achilles see 
Who found in Love his last antagonist. 

Look, Paris, Tristan...” And he pointed me 
A thousand shades, and named me every name, 
Who in our life gave Love the victory. 

When I had heard my teacher many a dame 
Of old enumerate, and many a knight, 

Pity assailed me and almost overcame. 

“Poet,” began I, “fain would I invite 

Speech with those twain who go a single way 
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And seem upon the wind to be so light.” 

And he made answer: “Thou shalt mark when they 
Draw near to us, and then adjure them by 
The Love that leads them, and they will obey.” 

Thereafter when a whirlwind swept them nigh 
I lifted up my voice: “O souls forespent, 
Come and have speech with us if none deny.” 

As doves to the heart’s call obedient 
Are borne along to the beloved nest 
On wide and steady pinions homeward bent, 

So these came toward us through the air unblest, 
Veering from Dido and her multitude, 

So tender and so strong was my request. 

“O living creature full of grace and good 
Who goest through the dusk air visiting 
Us who left earth encrimsoned with our blood, 

If friendly were the Universal King 
We would be praying to Him for thy peace, 
Seeing thou pitiest our suffering. 

Whatever ye to speak and hear may please, 
That will we speak and hear you close at hand, 
If yet awhile the wind as now may cease. 

The town where I was born sits on the strand 
Beside the water where descends the Po 
In quest of peace, with his companion band. 

Love that in gentle heart is soon aglow 
Laid hold on this one for that person fair 
Bereft me, and the mode is still my woe. 

Love that doth none beloved from loving spare, 
To do him pleasure, made my heart so fain 
That, as thou seest, not yet doth it forbear. 

Love led us down to death together: Cain 
Awaits the soul of him who laid us dead.” 
These words from them to us returned again. 
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Hearing these injured souls, I bowed my head 
And held it for so long dejectedly 
That, “Whereon thinkest thou?” the Poet said. 

When I could answer, I began, “Ah me, 

How many tender thoughts, what longing drew 
These lovers to the pass of agony?” 

Thereafter I turned to them and spoke anew: 
“Francesca, all thy torments dim mine eyes 
With tears that flow for sympathy and rue. 

But tell me, in the time of the sweet sighs 
By what, and how did Love to you disclose 
The vague desires, that ye should realize?” 

And she to me: “It is the woe of woes, 
Rememberance of the happy time to keep 
In misery—and that thy Teacher knows. 

But if thy yearning be indeed so deep 
To know the first root of a love so dear, 

I will do even as they who speak and weep. 

One day together read we for good cheer 
Of Love, how he laid hold on Launcelot: 
Alone we were and without any fear. 

Many and many a time that reading brought 
Our eyes to meet, and blanched our faces o’er, 
But only one point we resisted not. 

When reading of the smile long-waited-for 
Being kissed by such a lover chivalrous, 

He, never now from me divided more, 

Kissed me upon the mouth, all tremulous... 
Gallehaut was the book and writer too: 

That day there was no reading more for us.” 

And while one soul was saying this, for rue 
So wept the other, that I fainted all 
For pity, even as dying persons do, 

And fell, as would a lifeless body fall. 

Translated by Melville Best Anderson 
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Nimrod and the Monsters of Hell 


From “THE Divine CoMEDY” 


Leigh Hunt questions whether Shakespeare had “bile and 
nightmare” enough in him to have thought of such detest- 
able horrors as those of the interchanging adversaries 
(now serpent, now man), or even of the dark enormity of 
Nimrod—in Scripture, the “mighty hunter’ and builder of 
the tower of Babel—in Dante, “a tower of a man in his 
own person, standing with some of his brother giants up to 
the middle in a pit in hell, blowing a horn to which a 
thunder-clap is a whisper, and hallooing after Dante and 
his guide in the jargon of a lost tongue.” 


LOOKED again: and as the eye makes out, 
By little and little, what the mist concealed, 
In which, till clearing up, the sky was steeped; 
So, looming through the gross and darksome air, 
As we drew nigh, those mighty bulks grew plain, 
And error quitted me, and terror joined: 
For in like manner as all round its height 
Montereggione crowns itself with towers, 
So towered above the circuit of that pit, 
Though but half out of it, and half within, 
The horrible giants that fought Jove, and still 
Are threatened when he thunders. As we neared 
The foremost, I discerned his mighty face, 
His shoulders, breast and more than half his trunk, 
With both the arms down hanging by the sides. 
His face appeared to me, in length and breadth, 
Huge as St. Peter’s pinnacle at Rome, 
And of a like proportion all his bones. 
He opened, as we went, his dreadful mouth, 
Fit for no sweeter psalmody: and shouted 
After us, in the words of some strange tongue, 
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“Rafel ma-ée amech zabée almee!” 

“Dull wretch!” my leader cried, “keep to thine horn, 
And so vent better whatsoever rage 

Or other passion stuff thee. Feel thy throat 

And find the chain upon thee, thou confusion! 

Lo! what a hoop is clenched about thy gorge.” 
Then turning to myself, he said, ‘““His howl 

Is its own mockery. This is Nimrod, he 

Through whose ill thought it was that humankind 
Were tongue-confounded. Pass him, and say nought: 
For as he speaketh language known of none, 

So none can speak save jargon to himself.” 


Translated by Leigh Hunt 
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PETRARCH 
ITALY, 1304—1374 

RANCESCO PETRARCA, as he called himself, is credited 

with having first popularized, if not invented, the son- 
net form. He wrote much more in Latin than in Italian, 
but his Canzoniere, containing his Italian verse—sonnets, 
canzoni, sestine, ballate and madrigals—is the work for 
which Petrarch is now remembered. It is devoted mainly 
to an account of his love for Laura de Noves, who perished 
in the plague which swept southern Europe in 1348. Al- 
though she was the inspiration of his Muse, the Laura of 
Petrarch is not so much one woman as the abstraction of 
fair womanhood—the noblest to be found in literature be- 
tween Dante’s Beatrice and the period when poets began 
to sing of women undeniably flesh and blood. The style 
of Petrarch is frequently marred by artificiality and many 
conceits such as characterize the troubadours. 


Sonnets on the Death of Madonna Laura 


H me, that face, that dreamy look, the way 
She had of carrying her little head! 
And oh, her voice, the mortal things it said 
That hound me now and have me for their prey! 
And oh, her laughter, like a shower in May, 
Let me not think on that: would that the bed 
Where it is quenched held me—would I were dead! 
The world grows dark, my dull feet go astray. 
O you, the half of every breath I draw, 
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For I was yours—you hear that phrase? The words, 
Like a great wheel, turn on my breast and grind: 
And that last time (O God, the wound is raw!) 
Her words went: “Love, Love, Pleasure,” like 
Spring birds— 
Words that shriek by me now on Death’s great 
wind. 


That singular, miraculous, bright thing, 
That was so much at home yet so remote, 
And wore mortality like a gemmed coat, 
Regally, lightly—did the seasons bring 
Just for a time among us. Marvelling 
I looked upon her, and her beauty smote 
Straight on my heart; and then I sat and wrote, 
As clearly as I could for Love’s sharp sting. 
But when I looked again, she was not there: 
I who had only just begun to tell 
What she was like for those who could not see! 
And heaven’s starry cloisters were made ware 
Of her soft movements. Wellaway! Ah well! 
Silence, flow round her like a cradling sea. 


Translated by Agnes Tobin 
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MICHAEL ANGELO 
ITALY, 1475—1564 

TBS great Italian poet-sculptor-painter of the Renais- 

sance seems to have entertained no thought of print- 
ing his poems in his lifetime. With a few exceptions they 
remained in manuscript for fifty-nine years after his death. 
Nearly all his sonnets, constituting the most important part 
of his poetry, express personal feelings, and were composed 
after his sixtieth year. I give here an example of his fine 
sonnets to Vittoria Colonna, with whom he is believed to 
have been in love. Nothing is more clear, however, than 
that Michael Angelo worshipped Beauty in the Platonic 
spirit, passing beyond its personal and specific manifesta- 
tions to the universal and ethereal. This thought is re- 
peated over and over again in his poetry, three main mo- 
tives of which are the love of Beauty, the love of Florence 
and the love of Christ. 


Art in the Service of Love 


To ViTror1A COLONNA 


ADY, how can it chance—yet this we see 
j In long experience—that will longer last 

A living image carved from quarries vast 
Than its own maker, who dies presently? 
Cause yieldeth to effect if this so be, 

And even Nature is by Art surpassed; 

This know I, who to Art have given the past, 
But see that Time is breaking faith with me. 
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Perhaps on both of us long life can I 
Either in color or in stone bestow, 
By now portraying each in look and mien; 
So that a thousand years after we die, 
How fair thou wast, and I how full of woe, 
And wherefore I so loved thee, may be seen. 


Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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THOMMASO CAMPANELLA 
ITALY, 1568—1639 


The People 


HE people is a beast of muddy brain 
That knows not its own strength, and therefore 
stands 
Loaded with wood and stone; the powerless hands 
Of a mere child guide it with bit and rein; 
One kick would be enough to break the chain, 
But the beast fears, and what the child demands 
It does; nor its own terror understands, 
Confused and stupefied by bugbears vain. 


Most wonderful! With its own hand it ties 

And gags itself—gives itself death and war 

For pence doled out by kings from its own store. 
Its own are all things between earth and heaven; 
But this it knows not; and if one arise 
To tell this truth, it kills him unforgiven. 


Translated by John Addington Symonds 
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GIOSUE CARDUCCI 


ITALY, 1836—1907 


The Ox 


LOVE thee, pious ox; a gentle feeling 

Of vigor and peace thou givest my heart. 

How solemn, like a monument, thou art! 
Over wide fertile fields thy calm gaze stealing, 
Unto the yoke with grave contentment kneeling, 

To man’s quick words thou dost thy strength impart. 

He shouts and goads, and answering thy smart, 
Thou turnest on him thy patient eyes appealing. 


From thy broad nostrils, black and wet, arise 
Thy breath’s soft fumes; and on the still air swells, 
Like happy hymn, thy lowing’s mellow strain. 
In the grave sweetness of thy tranquil eyes 
Of emerald, broad and still reflected dwells 
All the divine green silence of the plain. 


Translated by Frank Sewall 
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ABU’L-ALA 
ARABIA, 973—1055 

"| Diss poet, known as the Father of the Sublime, comes 

to us translated by Ameen Rihani, an Arabian poet 
long a dweller in New York. Abu’l-Ala, blind yet learned, 
was celebrated for his keen perception, powerful intellect, 
prodigious memory, and innate literary sense. He tire- 
lessly attacked the tyranny, the bigotry, the superstition, 
the quackery of his time, putting reason above authority. 
He wrote three collections of poems. The Luzumiyat 
was published in Cairo in two volumes by Azeez Zind 
under the title The Necessity of What Is Unnecessary. 
This title refers to the system of rhyming which the 
poet adopted. Mr. Rihani, speaking of his translation, 
says, “I have adhered to the spirit, preserving the native 
imagery where it was not too clannish or grotesque. 
The quatrains are arranged in the logical order of 
their sequence of thought. They form a kind of eclogue 
which this poet-philosopher delivers from his prison in 
Ma’arrah.” A strong resemblance is found between the 
thought and imagery of this poet and those of Omar 
Khayyam. The birth of Khayyam occurred soon after 
the death of Abu’l-Ala, and there seems no doubt that 
the Persian was a student and disciple of the Arabian. 


Quatrains 


OR king nor slave the hungry days will spare; 
Between their fangéd hours alike we fare: 
Anon they bound upon us while we play 
Unheeding at the threshold of the lair. 


| Upon the threshing-floor of life I burn 

| Beside the Winnower a word to learn; ; 
And only this: Man’s of the soil and sun, 

' And to the soil and sun he shall return. 
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Seek not the Tavern of Belief, my friend, 

Until the Sakis there their method mend: 
A lie imbibed a thousand lies will breed 

And thou’lt become a Saki in the end. 


One draught, more bitter than the aloes, 
Brought us to the land of mysteries 

Where the rising Sand and Dust and Flame conceal 
The doors of all the Caravanseris. 


Hither we come unknowing, hence we go; 
Unknowing we are messaged to and fro; 

And yet we think we know all things of earth 
And sky—the suns and stars we think we know. 


The way of vice is open as the sky, 
The way of virtue’s like the needle’s eye; 

But whether here or there, the eager Soul 
Has only two Companions—Whence and Why. 


Between the white and purple Words of Time 
In motley garb, with Destiny I rhyme: 

The colored glasses to the water give 
The colors of a symbolry sublime. 


How oft, when young, my Brothers I would shun 
If their religious feelings were not spun 

Of my own cobweb, which I find was but 
A spider’s revelation of the sun. 


Now, mosques and churches—even a Kaaba Stone, 
Korans and Bibles—even a martyr’s bone— 

All these and more my heart can tolerate, 
For my religion’s love, and love alone. 
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HAFIZ 
PERSIA, 14TH CENTURY 

AFIZ, the name by which one of the greatest of Oriental 

poets is known, is an Arabic word meaning “he who 
knows by heart” the Koran and the traditions. His per- 
sonal names were Shams ed-din Mohammed; his family 
Name is unknown. It is of interest to bear in mind that 
he was contemporary with Chaucer and almost contempo- 
rary with Dante. 

Hafiz, though occasionally subject to the fortune of war 
and fickleness of patrons, appears to have led, on the 
whole, a safe and pleasant existence of four-score years, 
more or less. From early manhood he seems to have been 
held in honor as a poet, philosopher and grammarian. It 
appears, from two tender elegiac poems included in the 
Divan that Hafiz was married, and had a son, and that 
both his wife and son died young. Much of his poetry 
appears to have been written in his later years, for he is 
continually referring to himself as an old man, and lament- 
ing the folly of one of his age swayed by youthful pas- 
sions. The names of some of his loves occur occasionally 
in the Divan; but no stories connected with them have 
been preserved. As Richard Le Gallienne poetically ob- 
serves, in the foreword to his rendering of the Odes From 
the Divan of Hafiz, “The roses have been forgotten. Only 
the nightingale is remembered.” 

Compared with the infinite variety of Hafiz, Omar 
Khayyam seems doctrinaire to Le Gallienne—for “Hafiz, 
while he shares Omar’s contempt for religious hypocrisy, 
and likewise sings the philosophy of pleasure, is not so 
seriously concerned in criticizing life as Omar is, but is 
occupied rather with living itself. Omar was primarily a 
philosopher expressing himself as a poet, whereas the phi- 
losophy of Hafiz is a matter of daily wisdom, to act on 

. rather than to preach—the tacit philosophy of a man of 
| the world who was a poet as well.” 
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To His Departed Mistress 
ODE 174 


IME was your doorstep, was my dwelling-place; 
Mine eyes shone clear because of the bright dust 
Raised by the daily passing of your feet; 
My heart was pure with looking in your face; 
Your soul’s deep thought, that did my tongue repeat; 
When Reason came with questions to the heart, 
*Twas in your wisdom that I put my trust; 
Nor had I fear that we should ever part; 
And thus in the dear neighborhood of you, 
Society as rose and lily sweet, 
Pure as a garden of lilies Hafiz grew. 


Alas! for my security gone by! 

Belovéd, wherefore have you stolen away! 
Of doctor and friend I ask the reason why, 
And question many another learnéd lip, 

But no one hath a healing word to say. 
Last night I went, seeking companionship, 
Unto the tavern, and remarked how stood 
The wine-jar with its foot set in the clay, 
And its slim body filled heart-high with blood. 
In a like case with youthful jar am I. 


Paraphrased by Richard Le Gallienne 
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Abou Ishac 


BOU ISHAC;,’ again, I thought upon, 

So lately was he lord of Shiraz here; 
But where today is Abou Ishac gone? 
The ups and downs of this unstable sphere! 
The city’s laws his turquoise seals no more. 
Hafiz, ’twas only yesterday we heard 
That strutting partridge noise his vanished state; 
Blind, like us all, he saw not, foolish bird, 
Poised in the clouds the falcon of his fate— 
Alas! for his deserted palace-door. 


Paraphrased by Richard Le Gallienne 


eA (Caravan from China Comes 


ODES 251-2 


CARAVAN from China comes; 
For miles it sweetens all the air 
With fragrant silks and stealing gums, 
Attar and myrrh— 
A caravan from China comes. 


O merchant, tell me what you bring, 
With music sweet of camel-bells; 

How long have you been travelling 
With these sweet smells? 

O merchant, tell me what you bring. 


1 Abou Ishac was the first patron of Hafiz, and a very cultured 
and pious, though apparently vain, man. He was Governor of 
Shiraz from 1336 to 1353, when he lost his head, through one of 
the many changes of dynasty. : 
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A lovely lady is my freight; 
A lock escaped of her long hair: 
That is this perfume delicate 
That fills the air— 
A lovely lady is my freight. 


Her face is from another land; 
I think she is no mortal maid— 
Her beauty, like some ghostly hand, 
Makes me afraid; 
Her face is from another land. 


The little moon my cargo is; 
About her neck the Pleiades 

Clasp hands and sing; Hafiz, ’tis this 
Perfumes the breeze— 

The little moon my cargo is. 


Paraphrased by Richard Le Gallienne 


Nostalgia 


ODE 440 


T sunset, when the eyes of exile fill, 
And distance makes a desert of the heart, 
And all the lonely world grows lonelier still, 
I with the other exiles, go apart, 
And offer up the stranger’s evening prayer. 
My body shakes with weeping as I pray, 
Thinking on all I love that are not there, 
So desolately absent far away— 
My Love and Friend, and my own land and home. 
O aching emptiness of evening skies! 
O foolish heart, what tempted thee to roam 
So far away from the Belovéd’s eyes! 
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To the Belovéd’s country I belong— 
I am a stranger in this foreign place; 
Strange are its streets, and strange to me its tongue; 
Strange to the stranger each familiar face. 
”Tis not my city! Take me by the hand, 
Divine protector of the lonely ones, 
And lead me back to the Belovéd’s land— 
Back to my friends and my companions. 


God of the strangers, set once more my feet 
Upon the merry home-returning way; 

Ah! the good hour when in the wine-house street 
My gonfalon I once again display! 

Not a soul knows me in this desert place— 
Saving the winds of heaven I have no friend; 

O to be back where someone knows my face, 
And in the old haunts all my money spend! 
When I come back, my youth will come back too, 

And, little mistress, when we wander wild 
Among the meads, so mad I'll be, that you 
Will seem the grown-up one and I the child. 
O wind that blows from Shiraz, bring to me 
A little dust from my Belovéd’s street ; 
Send Hafiz something, Love, that comes from thee, 
Touched by thy hand, or trodden by thy feet. 


Parathrased by Richard Le Gallienne 
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FRANCOIS VILLON 
FRANCE, 1431—1489 

pe Ncos DE MONTCORBIER was the real name of this first 

great French lyric poet of the modern school. He 
adopted the name Villon out of gratitude to a benefactor 
of that name. While a student at the Sorbonne, in Paris 
(1455) Francois, apparently in self-defense, fatally stabbed 
a priest, and fled the city. Subsequently he led a royster- 
ing, nomadic existence, frequently in prison for theft or 
other crimes. Eventually he was condemned to be hanged, 
but the sentence was commuted to banishment from Paris. 
His disappearance was complete, permanent. In his verse 
there is no sham, no hiding of anything he feels, however 
damaging to himself or others. The result is that his 
writings form a vivid and generally trustworthy picture 
of the times in which he lived. 


‘Ballade of ‘Dead Ladies 


ELL me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman? 

Where’s Hipparachia, and where is Thais, 

Neither of them the fairer woman? 

Where is Echo, beheld of no man, 
Only heard on river and mere— 

She whose beauty was more than human?... 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


Where’s Héloise, the learned nun, 
For whose sake Abélard, I ween, 
Lost manhood and put priesthood on? 
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(From Love he won such dule and teen!) 
And where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth down the Seine? . . 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


White Queen Blanche, like a queen of lilies, 
With a voice like any mermaiden— 
Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 
And Ermengarde the lady of Maine— 
And that good Joan whom Englishmen 
At Rouen doomed and burned her there— 
Mother of God, where are they then? . . 
But where are the snows of yester-year? 


ENVOY 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Save with this much for an overword... 

But where are the snows of yester-year? 


Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 


‘Ballade of the Lords of Old Time 


HAT more? Where is the third Calixt, 
Last of that name now dead and gone, 
Who held four years the Papalist? 
Alfonso king of Aragon, 
The gracious lord, duke of Bourbon, 
And Arthur, duke of old Britaine? 
And Charles the Seventh, that worthy one? 
Even with the good knight Charlemain. 
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The Scot too, king of mount and mist, 
With half his face vermilion, 
Men tell us, like an amethyst 
From brow to chin that blazed and shone; 
The Cypriote king of old renown, 
Alas! and that good king of Spain, 
Whose name I cannot think upon? 
Even with the good knight Charlemain. 


No more to say of them I list; 
"Tis all but vain, all dead and done: 
For death may no man born resist, 
Nor make appeal when death comes on. 
I make yet one more question; 
Where’s Lancelot, king of far Bohain? 
Where’s he whose grandson called him son? 
Even with the good knight Charlemain. 


ENVOY 


Where is Guesclin, the good Breton? 

The lord of the eastern mountain-chain, 
And the good late duke of Alencon? 

Even with the good knight Charlemain. 


Translated by Algernon Charles Swinburne 


‘Ballade Against the Enemies of France 


AY he fall in with beasts that scatter fire, 
Like Jason, when he sought the fleece of gold, 
Or change from man to beast three years entire, 
As King Nebuchadnezzar did of old; 
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Or else have times as shameful and as bad 
As Trojan folk for ravished Helen had; 
Or gulfed with Proserpine and Tantalus 
Let hell’s deep fen devour him dolorous, 
With worse to bear than Job’s worst sufferance, 
Bound in his prison-maze with Dedalus, 
Who could wish evil to the State of France! 


May he four months, like bitterns in the mire, 
Howl with head downmost in the lake-springs cold, 
Or to bear harness like strong bulls for hire 
To the Great Turk for money down be sold; 
Or thirty years like Magdalen live sad, 
With neither wool nor web of linen clad; 
Drown like Narciss’, or swing down pendulous 
Like Absalom with locks luxurious, 
Or like Judas fallen to reprobance; 
Or find such death as Simon sorcerous, 
Who could wish evil to the State of France! 


May the old times come of fierce Octavian’s ire, 

And in his belly molten coin be told; 

May he like Victor in the mill expire, 

Crushed between moving millstones on him rolled, 
Or in deep sea drenched breathless, more adrad 
Than in the whale’s bulk Jonas, when God bade: 
From Pheebus’ light, from Juno’s treasure-house 
Driven, and from joys of Venus amorous, 

And cursed of God most high to the utterance, 
As was the Syrian king Antiochus, 

Who could wish evil to the State of France! 
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ENVOY 


Prince, may the bright-winged brood of olus 
To sea-king Glaucus’ wild wood cavernous 

Bear him bereft of peace and Hope’s least glance, 
For worthless is he to get good of us, 

Who could wish evil to the State of France! 


Translated by Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Ballade of the Gibbet 


An epitaph in the form of a ballad which Villon made for 
himself and his comrades, expecting to be hanged along 
with them. 


EN, brother men, that after us yet live, 
Let not your hearts too hard against us be; 

For if some pity of us poor men ye give, 

The sooner God shall take of you pity. 

Here are we five or six strung up, you see, 
And here the flesh that all too well we fed 
Bit by bit eaten and rotten, rent and shred, 

And we the bones grow dust and ash withal; 
Let no man laugh at us discomfortéd, 

But pray to God that He forgive us all. 


If we call on you, brothers, to forgive, 
Ye should not hold our prayers in scorn, though we 
| Were slain by law; ye know that all alive 
Have not wit alway to walk righteously; 
Make therefore intercession heartily 
} With him that of a virgin’s womb was bred, 
A Tat his grace be not as a dry well-head 
| For us, nor let hell’s thunder on us fall; 
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We are dead, let no man harry or vex us dead, 
But pray to God that He forgive us all. 


The rain has washed and laundered us all five, 
And the sun dried and blackened; yea, perdie, 
Ravens and pies with beaks that rend and rive 
Have dug our eyes out, and plucked off for fee 
Our beards and eyebrows; never are we free, 
Not once, to rest; but here and there still sped, 
Drive at its wild will by the wind’s change led, 
More pecked of birds than fruits on garden-wall; 
Men, for God’s love, let no gibe here be said, 
But pray to God that He forgive us all. 


ENVOY 


Prince Jesus, that of all art lord and head, 
Keep us, that hell be not our bitter bed; 

We have nought to do in such a master’s hall. 
Be not ye therefore of our fellowhead, 

But pray to God that He forgive us all. 


Translated by Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Arbor Amoris 


HAVE a tree, a graft of Love, 
That in my heart has taken root; 
Sad are the buds and blooms thereof 
And bitter sorrow is its fruit; 
Yet, since it was a tender shoot, 
So greatly hath its shadow spread, 
That underneath all joy is dead, 
And all my pleasant days are flown, 
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Nor can I slay it, nor instead 
Plant any tree, save this alone. 


Ah, yet, for long and long enough 
My tears were rain about its root, 
And though the fruit be harsh thereof, 
I scarcely looked for better fruit 
Than this, that carefully I put 
In garner, for the bitter bread 
Whereon my weary life is fed: 
Ah, better were the soil unsown 
That bears such growths, but Love instead 
Will plant no tree, but this alone. 


Ah, would that this new spring, whereof 
The leaves and flowers flush into shoot, 
I might have succour and aid of Love 
To prune these branches at the root, 
That long have borne such bitter fruit; 
And graft a new bough, comforted 
With happy blossoms white and red, 
So pleasure should for pain atone, 
Nor Love slay this tree, nor instead 
Plant any tree, but this alone. 


ENVOY 


Princess, by whom my hopes are fed, 
My heart thee prays in lowlihead 
To prune the ill boughs overgrown, 
Nor slay Love’s tree, nor plant instead 
Another tree, save this alone. 


Translated by Andrew Lang 
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Ballade of Things Known and Unknown 


LIES in the milk I know full well: 
I know men by the clothes they wear: 

I know the walnut by the shell: 

I know the foul sky from the fair: 
I know the pear-tree by the pear: 

I know the worker from the drone, 
And eke the good wheat from the tare: 

I know all save myself alone. 


I know the pourpoint by the fell, 

And by his gown I know the frére: 
Master by varlet I can spell: 

Nuns by the veils that hide their hair: 
I know the sharper and his snare, 

And fools that fat on cates have grown: 
Wines by the cask I can compare: 

I know all save myself alone. 


I know how horse from mule to tell: 
I know the load that each can bear: 
I know both Beatrice and Bell: 
I know the hazards, odd and pair: 
I know of visions in the air: 
I know the power of Peter’s throne, 
And how misled Bohemians were: 
I know all save myself alone. 
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ENVOY 


Prince, I know all things: fat and spare, 
Ruddy and pale, to me are known: 
And Death that endeth all our care: 
I know all save myself alone. 


Translated by John Payne 


To Death, of His Lady 


EATH, of thee do I make my moan, 
Who hadst my lady away from me, 
Nor wilt assuage thine enmity 
Till with her life thou hast mine own; 
For since that hour my strength has flown. 


Lo! what wrong was her life to thee, 
Death? 


Two we were, and the heart was one; 
Which now being dead, dead I must be, 
Or seem alive as lifelessly 

As in the choir the painted stone, 

Death! 


Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
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PIERRE DE RONSARD 
FRANCE, 1524—1585 

Rok: was the father of lyric poetry in France. His 

great ambition, however, was to rank as the Homer 
or Virgil of his country, and in this spirit he spent the last 
twenty-five years of his life writing a long poem, La Fran- 
ciade, which he finally left unfinished. His greatest suc- 
cess was achieved through his Hymnes (1555-6), and he 
became a great favorite with Charles IX, king of France 
from 1560 to 1574. On the death of his royal patron, Ron- 
sard fell on evil days and spent his declining years in 
virtual exile from court. 


Song 


HE songs that spring, on upward wing, 
From hearts that sing because they must, 
Shall soar and sing, unwearying, 
When hearts are dust. 


Translated by Curtis Hidden Page 


Fragment of a Sonnet 


ATURE withheld Cassandra in the skies, 

For more adornment, a full thousand years; 
She took their cream of Beauty, fairest dyes, 
And shaped and tinted her above all Peers: 
Meanwhile Love kept her dearly with his wings, 
And underneath their shadow filled her eyes 
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With such a richness that the cloudy Kings 

Of high Olympus uttered slavish sighs. 

When from the Heavens I saw her first descend, 
My heart took fire, and only burning pains, 

They were my pleasures—they my Life’s sad end; 
Love poured her beauty into my warm veins. 


Translated by John Keats 


Of His Lady’s Old Age 


HEN you are very old, at evening 
You'll sit and spin beside the fire, and say, 
Humming my songs, “Ah well, ah well-a-day. 
When I was young, of me did Ronsard sing.” 
None of your maidens that doth hear the thing, 
Albeit with her weary task foredone, 
But wakens at my name, and calls you one 
Blest, to be held in long remembering. 


I shall be low beneath the earth, and laid 

On sleep, a phantom in the myrtle shade, 
While you beside the fire, a grandame gray, 

My love, your pride, remember and regret; 

Ah, love me, Love, we may be happy yet, 
And gather roses, while ’tis called to-day. 


Translated by Andrew Lang 
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And Lightly, Like the Flowers 


“Ainsi qu’aux fleurs la vieillesse, 
Fera ternir votre beaute.’— 


ND lightly, like the flowers, 
Your beauties Age will dim, 
Who makes the song a hymn, 
And turns the sweets to sours. 


Alas, the chubby Hours 
Grow lank and gray and grim, 
And lightly, like the flowers, 
Your beauties Age will dim. 


Still rosy are the bowers, 
The walks yet green and trim. 
Among them let your whim 
Pass sweetly, like the showers 
And lightly, like the flowers. 


Translated by William Ernest Henley 


To His Valet 


WANT three days to read the Iliad through! 


So, Corydon, close fast my chamber door. 


If anything should bother me before 
I’ve done, I swear you'll have somewhat to rue! 


No! not the servant, nor your mate, nor you 
Shall come to make the bed or clean the floor. 
I must have three good quiet days—or four. 

Then I'll make merry for a week or two. 
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Ah! but—if anyone should come from Her, 
Admit him quickly! Be no loiterer, 
But come and make me brave for his receiving. 


But no one else!—not friends or nearest kin! 
Though an Olympian God should seek me, leaving 
His Heaven, shut fast the door! Don’t let him in! 


Translated by Curtis Hidden Page 


The Power of Song 
OLUMNS uplifted high, 


Or living bronze, 
Or stone carved skilfully, 
Fame’s clarions— 


Never to men can give 
Their deathless meed, 

Like song that makes to live 
Each noble deed. 


If poets had not come 
To grace their name, 
Virtue herself were dumb, 
And tongueless Fame, 


And dead the memory 
Of Hector’s worth. 

But winged with song they fly 
Throughout the earth. 


Translated by Curtis Hidden Page 
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JOSEPH ROUGET DE LISLE 
FRANCE, 1760—1836 

LTHOUGH the author of The Marseillaise wrote a num- 

ber of songs and published three volumes of poems, it 
is, of course, by that famous French national hymn that 
he is universally remembered. It is one of the few 
patriotic anthems that may be called poetry. It was writ- 
ten one night in 1792 at Strassburg, the mayor of which 
had invited de Lisle, an artillery officer, to compose a song 
to celebrate the departure of a column of volunteers from 
the city. Under the title of Chant de guerre de l’armée du 
Rhin, it was sung with rapturous enthusiasm on the fol- 
lowing day, and instead of 600 volunteers, 1,000 marched 
out of Strassburg. Eventually a battalion from Marseilles 
entered Paris, singing the hymn at the storming of the 
Tuileries. The Parisian populace, ignorant of its real 
authorship, gave it the name which it has since borne. 


The Marseillaise 


E sons of France, awake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
Your children, wives and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While Liberty and Peace lie bleeding? 


To arms! to arms! ye brave! 
The avenging sword unsheathe! 
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March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death! 


Now, now, the dangerous storm is rolling, 
Which treacherous kings confederate raise; 

The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And, lo! our fields and cities blaze. 

And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 

With crimes and blood his hands imbruing? 


To arms! to arms! ye brave! &c. 


With luxury and pride surrounded, 
The bold, insatiate despots dare— 

Their thirst of gold and power unbounded— 
To mete and vend the light and air. 

Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 
But man is man, and who is more? 

Then shall they longer lash and goad us? 


To arms! to arms! ye brave! &c. 


O Liberty, can man resign thee, 

Once having felt thy generous flame? 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee, 
Or whips thy noble spirit tame? 

Too long the world has wept, bewailing, 
That Falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield; 
But Freedom is our sword and shield, 

And all their arts are unavailing. 


To arms! to arms! ye brave! &c. 
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PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER 
FRANCE, 1780—1857 

ERANGER was the author of songs, “political, amatory, 

bacchanalian, satirical, philosophical after a fashion, 
and of almost every other complexion that the song can 
possibly take. In form,” as Professor Saintsbury observes, 
“they take after the eighteenth century chanson, the frivol- 
ity and license of language being considerably curtailed, 
and the range of subjects proportionately extended.” The 
first collection of his songs were published in 1815. They 
have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity. 


The King of Yvetot 


HERE flourished once a potentate, 
Whom history doesn’t name; 
He rose at ten, retired at eight, 
And snored unknown to fame! 
A night-cap for his crown he wore, 
A common cotton thing, 
Which Jeanette to his bedside bore, 
This jolly little king! 
Ho, ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
This jolly little king! 


With four diurnal banquets he 
His appetite allayed, 
And on a jackass leisurely 
His royal progress made. 
No cumbrous state his steps would clog, 
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Fear to the winds he’d fling; 
His single escort was a dog, 
This jolly little king! 
Ho, ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
This jolly little king! 


He owned to only one excess— 
He doted on his glass— 

But when a king gives happiness, 
Why that, you see, will pass! 

On every bottle, small or great, 
For which he used to ring, 

He laid a tax inordinate, 
This jolly little king! 

Ho, ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
This jolly little king! 


Such crowds of pretty girls he found 
Occasion to admire, 

It gave his subjects double ground 
For greeting him as Sire! 

To shoot for cocoanuts he manned 
His army every spring, 

But all conscription sternly banned 
This jolly little king! 

Ho, ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
This jolly little king! 


He eyed no neighboring domain 
With envy or with greed, 

And, like a pattern sovereign, 
Took Pleasure for his creed! 

Yet, it was not, if aright I ween, 
Until his life took wing, 
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His subjects saw that he had been 
A jolly little king. 

Ho, ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
This jolly little king! 


This worthy monarch, readers mine, 
You even now may see, 

Embellishing a tavern-sign 
Weil known to you and me! 

There, when the féte-day bottle flows, 
‘Their bumpers they will bring, 

And toast beneath his very nose 
This jolly little king. 

Ho, ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
This jolly little king! 


Translated by William Toynbee 
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VICTOR HUGO 
FRANCE, 1802—1885 
I KNOW all that has been said against the literary man- 
nerisms of Victor Hugo; nevertheless, when I consider 
the depths of his humane sympathy and the starry flights 
of his imagination, I am bold to say that he is the greatest 
literary genius of France. We find in him a touching ten- 
derness aglow in his Gothic mystery and grandeur. He 
belongs not to the line of Sophocles and Shakespeare, but 
rather to the line of Dante and Isaiah, the men of prophetic 
faith and fire. He is one of the greatest souls of all time. 
Swinburne says: “Hugo is the man by whose name our 
century will be known forever to all ages and nations 
that keep any record or memory of what was highest and 
most memorable in the spiritual history of the past.” 


The Wild Face at the Windows 


I give here two or three quotations from “The Legend of 
the Ages’, a sort of epic poem, which has Man for its hero 
and some of the dramatic episodes in history for its cantos. 
It has a place in the high realm set apart for “The Divine 
Comedy” and the “Paradise Lost.’ My first quotation is a 
vivid picture of the vengeful Philip II of Spain. His 
powerful Armada, sent out in 1588 to crush England, had 
been crushed by the English fleet. He has heard the 
astounding news, and he is now in his palace, flitting like 
a ghost from window to window. 
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HILE the child laughs, beyond the bastion thick 
Of that vast palace, Roman Catholic, 
Whose every turret like a mitre shows, 
Behind the lattice something dreadful goes! 
Men shake to see a shadow from beneath 
Passing from pane to pane, like vapory wreath, 
Pale, black, and still it glides from room to room, 
In the same spot, like ghost upon a tomb; 
Or glues its dark brow to the casement wan, 
Dim shade that lengthens as the night draws on. 
Its step funereal lingers like the swing 
Of passing bell—’tis death, or else the king! 


”Tis he, the man by whom men live and die; 
But could you look beyond that phantom eye, 
As by the wall he leans a little space, 

And see what shadows fill his soul’s dark place— 
Not the fair child, the waters clear, the flowers 
Golden with sunset—not the birds, the bowers— 
No; ’neath that eye, those fatal brows that keep 
The fathomless brain, like ocean, dark and deep, 
There, as in moving mirage, should one find 

A fleet of ships that go before the wind! 
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From “The Poor Fisher Folk” 


This poem rises out of the Christian Socialism of Hugo, 
and is marked by two of his great passions—his love of 
little children and his compassion and deep reverence for 
the poor. Swinburne says: “This poem has all the beau- 
tiful precision and accurate propriety of detail which dis- 
tinguish the finest idyls of Theocritus or Tennyson, with 
a fervor of pathos and imaginative emotion which Theo- 
critus never attained, and which Tennyson has attained 
but once.’—Swinburne doubtless refers to Tennyson’s 
“Rizpah.? 


ae night; within the close-shut cabin-door 

The room is wrapped in shade, save where there 
fall 

Some twilight rays that creep along the floor, 

And show the fisher’s nets upon the wall. 


In the dim corner, from the oaken chest 

A few white dishes glimmer; through the shade 
Stands a tall bed with dusky curtains dressed, 
And a rough mattress at its side is laid. 


Five children on the long low mattress lie— 

A nest of little souls, it heaves with dreams; 
In the high chimney the last embers die, 

And redden the dark roof with crimson gleams. 


The mother kneels and thinks, and, pale with fear, 
She prays alone, hearing the billows shout; 

While to wild winds, to rocks, to midnight drear, 
The ominous old ocean sobs without. 
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Poor wives of fishers! Ah, ’tis sad to say, 
Our sons, our husbands, all that we love best, 
Our hearts, our souls, are on those waves away— 
Those ravening wolves that know nor ruth nor rest. 


Think how they sport with those belovéd forms, 
And how the clarion-blowing wind unties 

Above their heads the tresses of the storms: 
Perchance even now the child, the husband, dies! 


For we can never tell where they may be 
Who, to make head against the tide and gale, 
Between them and the starless, soundless sea, 
Have but one bit of plank, with one poor sail. 


Terrible fear! We seek the pebbly shore, 

Cry to the rising billows, “Bring them home!” 
Alas! what answer gives their troubled roar 
To the dark thought that haunts us as we roam? 


Janet is sad: her husband is alone, 

Wrapped in the black shroud of this bitter night: 

His children are so little, there is none 

To give him aid. “Were they but old, they might.” 
Ah, mother, when they too are on the main, 

How wilt thou weep, “Would they were young again!” 


She takes her lantern—’t is his hour at last; 

She will go forth, and see if the day breaks, 
And if his signal-fire be at the mast; 

Ah no—not yet!—no breath of morning wakes. 


No line of light o’er the dark water lies; 
It rains, it rains—how black is rain at morn! 
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The day comes trembling, and the young dawn cries— 
Cries like a baby fearing to be born. 


Sudden her human eyes, that peer and watch 
Through the deep shade, a moldering dwelling find. 
No light within—the thin door shakes—the thatch 
Over the green walls is twisted of the wind, 


Yellow and dirty as a swollen rill. 

“Ah me,” she saith, “here doth that widow dwell; 
Few days ago my good man left her ill; 

I will go in, and see if all be well.” 


She strikes the door, she listens; none replies, 
And Janet shudders. ‘“Husbandless, alone, 

And with two children—they have scant supplies. 
Good neighbor! She sleeps heavy as a stone.” 


She calls again, she knocks; ’t is silence still— 
No sound, no answer; suddenly the door, 

As if the senseless creature felt some thrill 

Of pity, turned, and open lay before. 


She entered, and her lantern lighted all 

~The house—so still, but for the rude waves’ din. 
Through the thin roof the plashing rain-drops fall, 
| But something terrible is couched within. 


| Half-clothed, dark-featured, motionless lay she, 
_ The once strong mother, now devoid of life; 

{ Disheveled specter of dead misery— 

‘ All that the poor leaves after his long strife. 
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The cold and livid arm, already stiff, 

Hung over the soaked straw of her wretched bed. 
The mouth lay open horribly, as if 

The parting soul with a great cry had fled— 


That cry of death which startles the dim ear 
Of vast eternity. And all the while 

Two little children, in one cradle near, 

Slept face to face, on each sweet face a smile. 


The dying mother over them, as they lay, 

Had cast her gown, and wrapped her mantle’s fold; 
Feeling chill death creep up, she willed that they 
Should yet be warm while she was lying cold. 


Still howls the wind, and ever a drop slides 
Through the old rafters, where the thatch is weak. 
On the dead woman’s face it falls, and glides 

Like living tears along her hollow cheek. 


And why does Janet pass so fast away? 

What hath she done within that house of dread? 
What foldeth she beneath her mantle gray? 

And hurries home, and hides it in her bed? 
With half-averted face, and nervous tread, 


What hath she stolen from the awful dead? 


“Ah, my poor husband! we had five before; 

Already so much care, so much to find, 

For he must work for all. I give him more. 

What was that noise? His step? Ah, no, the wind. 


“That I should be afraid of him I love! 
I have done ill. If he should beat me now, 
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I would not blame him. Did not the door move? 
Not yet, poor man.” She sits with careful brow, 
Wrapped in her inward grief; nor hears the roar 
Of winds and waves that dash against his prow, 
Nor the black cormorant shrieking on the shore. 


Sudden the door flies open wide, and lets 
Noisily in the dawn-light scarcely clear, 

And the good fisher dragging his damp nets 
Stands on the threshold with a joyous cheer. 


“T is thou!” she cries, and eager as a lover 
Leaps up, and holds her husband to her breast; 

Her greeting kisses all his vesture cover. 

“"T is I, good wife!” and his broad face expressed 


How gay his heart that Janet’s love made light. 

“What weather was it?” “Hard.” “Your fishing?” 
“bad. 

The sea was like a nest of thieves to-night; 

But I embrace thee, and my heart is glad. 


“There was a devil in the wind that blew; 

I tore my net, caught nothing, broke my line, 
And once I thought the bark was broken too; 
What did you all the night long, Janet mine?” 


She, trembling in the darkness, answered, “I, 
O, naught! I sewed, I watched, I was afraid; 
The waves were loud as thunders from the sky: 
But it is over.” Shyly then she said: 


“Our neighbor died last night; it must have been 
When you were gone. She left two little ones, 
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So small, so frail—William and Madeline; 
The one just lisps, the other scarcely runs.” 


The man looked grave, and in the corner cast 
His old fur bonnet, wet with rain and sea; 
Muttered awhile, and scratched his head—at last, 
“We have five children, this makes seven,” said he. 


“Already in bad weather we must sleep 
Sometimes without our supper. Now—ah, well, 
*T is not my fault. These accidents are deep; 
It was the good God’s will. I cannot tell. 


“Why did he take the mother from those scraps, 
No bigger than my fist? "Tis hard to read; 

A learned man might understand perhaps— 

So little, they can neither work nor need. 


“Go fetch them, wife; they will be frightened sore, 
If with the dead alone they waken thus: 

That was the mother knocking at our door, 

And we must take the children home to us. 


“Brother and sister shall they be to ours, 

And they shall learn to climb my knee at even. 
When he shall see these strangers in our bowers, 
More fish, more food, will give the God of heaven. 


“T will work harder; I will drink no wine. 

Go fetch them. Wherefore dost thou linger, dear? 
Not thus were wont to move those feet of thine.” 
She drew the curtain, saying, “They are here!” 


Translated by H. W. Alexander 
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Cain 


Students will find it interesting to compare Hugo’s “Cain” 
with Byron’s. 


HEN with his children, clothed in skins of brutes, 
Dishevelled, livid, rushing through the storm, 
Cain fled before Jehovah. As night fell 
The dark man reached a mount in a great plain, 
And his tired wife and his sons, out of breath, 
Said: ‘Let us lie down on the earth and sleep.” 
Cain, sleeping not, dreamed at the mountain foot. 
Raising his head, in that funereal heaven 
He saw an eye, a great eye, in the night, 
Open and staring at him in the gloom. 


“T am too near,” he said, and tremblingly woke up 
His sleeping sons again, and his tired wife, 

And fled through space and darkness. Thirty days 
He went, and thirty nights, nor looked behind; 
Pale, silent, watchful, shaking at each sound; 

No rest, no sleep, till he attained the strand 
Where the sea washes that which since was Asshur. 
“Here pause,” he said, “for this place is secure; 
Here may we rest, for this is the world’s end.” 
And he sat down; when, lo, in the sad sky, 

The self-same Eye on the horizon’s verge, 

And the wretch shook as in an ague fit. 

“Hide me!” he cried; and all his watchful sons, 
Their finger on their lip, stared at their sire. 


Cain said to Jabal (father of them that dwell 
In tents): “Spread here the curtain of thy tent”; 
And they spread wide the floating canvas roof, 
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And made it fast and fixed it down with lead. 
“You see nought now,” said Zillah then, fair child, 
The daughter of his eldest, sweet as day. 

But Cain replied, “That Eye—I see it still.” 
And Jubal cried (the father of all those 

That handle harp and organ): “I will build 
A sanctuary”; and he made a wall of bronze, 
And set his sire behind it. But Cain moaned, 
“That Eye is glaring at me ever.” Enoch cried: 
“Then we must make a circle vast of towers, 
So terrible that nothing dare draw near; 

Build we a city with a citadel; 

Build we a city high and close it fast.” 


Then Tubal Cain (instructor of all them 
That work in brass and iron) built a tower— 
Enormous, superhuman. While he wrought, 
His fiery brothers from the plain around 
Hunted the sons of Enoch and of Seth; 

They plucked the eyes out of whoever passed, 
And hurled, at evening, arrows to the stars. 
They set strong granite for the woven wall, 
And every block was clamped with iron chains. 
It seemed a city made for Hell. Its towers, 
With their huge masses made night in the land. 
The walls were thick as mountains. On the door 
They graved: ‘Let not God enter here.” ‘This done, 
And having finished to cement and build 

In a stone tower, they set Cain in the midst. 
To him, still dark and haggard, “Oh, my sire, 
Is the Eye gone”? asked Zillah tremblingly. 
But Cain replied: “Nay, it is even there.” 
Then added: “I will live beneath the earth, 
As a lone man within his sepulchre. 

I will see nothing; will be seen of none.” 
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They digged a trench, and Cain said; “’Tis enough.” 
As he went down alone into the vault; 

But when he sat, so ghost-like, in his chair, 

And they had closed the dungeon o’er his head, 

The Eye was in the tomb and fixed on Cain. 


The Poor (hildren 


AKE heed of this small child of earth; 
He is great; he hath in him God most high. 
Children before their fleshly birth 
Are lights alive in the blue sky. 


In our light bitter world of wrong 
They come; God gives us them awhile. 

His speech is in their stammering tongue, 
And His forgiveness in their smile. 


Their sweet light rests upon our eyes. 
Alas! their right to joy is plain. 
If they are hungry, Paradise 
Weeps, and, if cold, Heaven thrills with pain. 


The want that saps their sinless flower 
Speaks judgment on sin’s ministers. 
Man holds an angel in his power. 
Ah! deep in Heaven what thunder stirs, 


When God seeks out these tender things 
Whom in the shadow where we sleep 

He sends us clothed about with wings, 
And finds them ragged babes that weep! 


Translated by Algernon Charles Swinburne 
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The Faith of the Poet 


OU say, “Where goest thou?” I cannot tell, 
And still go on. If but the way be straight, 
It cannot go amiss! before me lies 
Dawn and the Day; the Night behind me; that 
Suffices me; I break the bounds; I see, 
And nothing more; believe, and nothing less. 
My future is not one of my concerns. 


Translated by Edward Dowden 


The Feast of Freedom 


“There was in Rome one antique usage as follows: On 
the eve of the execution day, the sufferers were given a 
public banquet—at the prison-gate—known as the ‘Free 
Festival’ ”—Chateaubriand’s “Martyrs.” 


TO THE KINGS 


HEN the Christians were doomed to the lions of 
old 
By the priest and the pretor, combined to uphold 
An idolatrous cause, 
Forth they came while the vast Colosseum throughout 
Gathered thousands looked on, and they fell ’mid the 
shout 
Of “the People’s’ applause. 


On the eve of that day of their evenings the last! 
At the gates of their dungeon a gorgeous repast, 
Rich, unstinted, unpriced, 
That the doomed might (forsooth) gather strength ere 
they bled, 
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With an ignorant pity the jailers would spread 
For the martyrs of Christ. 


Oh, ’twas strange for a pupil of Paul to recline 
On a cushion of down, while Falerian wine 
Filled his cup to the brim! 
Dulcet music of Greece, Asiatic repose, 
Spicy fragrance of Araby, Italian rose, 
All united for him! 


Every luxury known through the earth’s wide expanse, 
In profusion procured was put forth to enhance 
The repast that they gave; 
And no Sybarite, nursed in the lap of delight, 
Such a banquet ere tasted as welcomed that night 
The elect of the grave. 


And the lion, meantime, shook his ponderous chain, 

Loud and fierce howled the tiger, impatient to stain 
The bloodthirsty arena; 

While the women of Rome, who applauded those deeds 

And who hailed the forthcoming enjoyment, must needs 
Shame the restless hyena. 


They who figured as guests on that ultimate eve, 
In their turn on the morrow were destined to give 
To the lions their food; 
For, behold, in the guise of a slave at that board, 
Where his victims enjoyed all that life could afford, 
Death administering stood. 


- Such, O monarchs of earth! was your banquet of power, 
' But the tocsin has burst on your festival hour— 
’Tis your knell that it rings! 
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To the popular tiger a prey is decreed, 
And the maw of Republican hunger will feed 


On a banquet of Kings! 
Translated by “Father Prout” (Frank Mahony) 


The Sower 


ITTING on a porchway cool, 
Fades the ruddy sunlight fast, 
Twilight hastens on to rule— 
Working-hours are well nigh past. 


Shadows fall across the lands; 
But one sower lingers still— 

Old, in rags, he patient stands: 
Looking on, I feel a thrill. 


Black and high his silhouette 
Dominates the furrows deep! 
Now to sow the task is set, 
Soon shall come a time to reap. 


Marches he along the plain, 
To and fro, and scatters wide 
From his hands the precious grain; 
Moody I, to see him stride. 


Darkness deepens. Gone the light. 
Now his gestures to mine eyes 
Are august; and strange—his height 
Seems to touch the starry skies. 


Translated by Toru Dutt 
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Patria 


HO smiles there? Is it 
A stray spirit, 
Or woman fair? 
Sombre yet soft the brow! 
Bow, nations, bow; 
O soul in air, 
Speak—what art thou? 


In grief the fair face seems— 


What mean those sudden gleams? 


Our antique pride from dreams 
Starts up, and beams 
Its conquering glance— 
To make our sad hearts dance, 
And wake in woods hushed long 
The wild bird’s song. 
Angel of Day! 
Our Hope, Love, Stay, 
Thy countenance 
Lights land and sea 
Eternally, 
Thy name is France, 
Or Verity. 


Fair angel in thy glass 

When vile things move or pass, 
Clouds in the skies amass; 
Terrible, alas! 

Thy stern commands are then: 
“Form your battalions, men, 
The flag display!” 
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And all obey. 
Angel of might 
Sent kings to smite, 


The words in dark skies glance, 


“Mené, Mené,” hiss 

Bolts that never miss! 
Thy name is France, 

Or Nemesis. 


As halcyons in May, 
O nations, in his ray 
Float and bask for aye, 
Nor know decay! 
One arm upraised to heaven 
Seals the past forgiven; 
One holds a sword 
To quell hell’s horde, 
Angel of God! 
Thy wings stretch broad 
As heaven’s expanse! 
To shield and free 
Humanity! 
Thy name is France, 
Or Liberty! 
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The Rose and the Grave 


HE Grave said to the Rose 
“What of the dews of dawn, 
Love’s flower, what end is theirs?” 
“And what of spirits flown, 
The souls whereon doth close 
The tomb’s mouth unawares?” 
The Rose said to the Grave. 


The Rose said: “In the shade 
From the dawn’s tears is made 
A perfume faint and strange, 
Amber and honey sweet.” 
“And all the spirits fleet 
Do suffer a sky-change, 
More strangely than the dew, 
To God’s own angels new,” 


The Grave said to the Rose. 
Translated by Andrew Lang 
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FRANCE, 1808—1855 

4B real name of this French poet and littérateur was 

Gérard Labrunie. He was a schoolmate of Théophile 
Gautier. He preferred to have no fixed place of residence, 
and would travel through Europe and the East, like a 
wandering scholar of the Renaissance, trusting to the char- 
ity of convents and consuls and writing for local pub- 
lications. His best poetry was written before he began his 
nomad life. His is a slight and graceful note. The poet 
committed suicide in Paris. 


eAn Old Tune 


HERE is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart’s, Rossini’s, Weber’s melodies; 
A sad sweet air that languishes and sighs, 
And keeps its secret charm for me alone. 


Whene’er I hear that music vague and old— 
Two hundred years are “mist that rolls away,” 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green land golden in the dying day, 


An old red castle, strong with stony towers, 
The windows bright with many-colored glass, 
Wide plains, and streamlets flowing among flowers, 

That wash the castle basement as they pass. 


In antique weed, with dark eyes and gold hair, 
A lady looks forth from her casement high, 

It may be that I knew and found her fair 
In some forgotten life long time gone by. 


Translated by Andrew Lang 
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NE balan as a novelist and short story writer, the 

author of Mademoiselle de Maupin and Captain 
Fracasse is the poet-author of Emaux et Camées—a rather 
small collection of poems written between 1850 and 1865. 
They are distinguished for their impeccable daintiness, 
exhibiting Gautier’s love of miniature effects and his pas- 
sion for the sculptural. In these poems there is no flesh 
and blood; life appears merely as plastic form and pic- 
turesque hue. His best poetry celebrates the white, cold 
divinity of the passionless nude which forever torments 
the poet with its mute, sphinx-like messages of inert beauty. 


Clarimonde 


ITH elbow buried in the downy pillow, 
I’ve lain and read, 

All through the night, a volume strangely written 
In tongues long dead. 


For at my bedside lie no dainty slippers; 
And, save my own, 

Under the paling lamp I hear no breathing: 
I am alone! 


But there are yellow bruises on my body 
And violet stains; 

Though no white vampire came with lips blood-crimsoned 
To suck my veins! 
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Now I bethink me of a sweet weird story, 
That in the dark 

Our dead loves thus with seal of chilly kisses 
Our bodies mark. 


Gliding beneath the coverings of our couches 
They share our rest, 

And with their dead lips sign their loving visit 
On arm and breast. 


Darksome and cold the bed where now she slumbers, 
I loved in vain, 

With sweet eyelids closed, to be reopened 
Never again. 


Dead sweetheart, can it be that thou hast lifted 
With thy frail hand 

Thy coffin-lid, to come to me again 
From shadowland? 


Thou who, one joyous night, didst, pale and speechless, 
Pass from us all, 

Dropping thy silken mask and gift of flowers 
Amidst the ball? 


Oh, fondest of my loves, from that far heaven 
Where thou must be, 

Hast thou returned to pay the debt of kisses 
Thou owest me? 


Translated by Lafcadio Hearn 
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From “What the Swallows Say” 


EAVES, not green but red and gold, 
Fall and dot the yellow grass; 
Morn and eve the wind is cold: 
Sunny days are gone, alas! 


Showers lift bubbles on the pool; 
Peasants harvest-work despatch; 

Winter comes apace to rule; 
Swallows cluster on the thatch. 


Hundreds, hundreds of the race 
Gathered, hold a high debate, 
One says: “Athens is my place: 

Thither shall I emigrate. 


“Every year I go and build 
On the famous Parthenon: 
Thus the cornice-hole is filled— 
Mark of an insulting gun!” 


“Smyrna suits my humbler needs,” 


Says a second, twittering gay: 
“Hadjis there count amber beads, 
Sitting in the sun’s bright ray. 


“In a cafe’s little room, 
Where chibouks a vapor raise, 
Floating ’mid the strange perfume, 
Turbans shall I, skimming, graze.” 
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albec! triglyph that I love! 

Thee again,” says one, “I seek; 
There shall I hang soon above 

Little ones with open beak.” 


One cries out: “Lo, my address! 
Rhodes, the palace of the Knights; 
Year by year my nest I tress 
On the black-stone pillar heights.” 


Says a fifth: “Old age, you see, 
Weighs me down, I scarce can fly; 

Malta’s terraced rock for me! 
Azure wave and azure sky.” 


And the sixth: “In Cairo fair, 
On a lofty minaret, 

Mud head-quarters lined with hair, 
Make me winter quite forget.” 


“At the Second Cataract,” 

Says the last, “’mid beauties brown, 
Is my nest; the place exact 

Is a granite monarch’s crown.” 


All: “To-morrow many miles, 
File by file, we shall have gone; 

Peaks of snow and plains and isles 
Vanish far—yet on!—still on!” 


Translated by Toru Dutt 
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FRANCE, 1820—1893 


A popular French song-writer, musician and singer. 


(Carcassonne 


, OW old I am! I’m eighty years! 
I’ve worked both hard and long, 

Yet patient as my life has been, 

One dearest sight I have not seen— 

It almost seems a wrong; 

A dream I had when life was new. 

Alas, our dreams! they come not true; 

I thought to see fair Carcassonne! 

That lovely city—Carcassonne! 


“One sees it dimly from the height 
Beyond the mountains blue, 

Fain would I walk five weary leagues— 
I do not mind the road’s fatigues— 
Through morn and evening’s dew. 

But bitter frosts would fall at night, 
And on the grapes—that yellow blight! 
I could not go to Carcassonne, 

I never went to Carcassonne. 


“They say it is as gay all times 
As holidays at home! 

The gentles ride in gay attire, 
And in the sun each gilded spire 
Shoots up like those of Rome! 
The Bishop, the procession leads, 
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The generals curb their prancing steeds. 
Alas! I know not Carcassonne— 
Alas! I saw not Carcassonne! 


“Our Vicar’s right! he preaches loud, 
And bids us to beware; 

He says, ‘O, guard the weakest part, 
And most the traitor in the heart, 
Against Ambition’s snare!’ 

Perhaps in autumn I can find 

Two sunny days with gentle wind, 

I then could go to Carcassonne, 

I still could go to Carcassonne! 


“My God and Father! pardon me 

If this my wish offends! 

One sees some hope, more high than he, 
In age, as in his infancy, 

To which his heart ascends! 

My wife, my son, have seen Narbonne, 
My grandson went to Perpignan; 

But I have not seen Carcassonne— 

But I have not seen Carcassonne.” 


Thus sighed a peasant bent with age, 
Half dreaming in his chair; 

I said, “My friend, come go with me 
Tomorrow; then thine eyes shall see 
‘Those streets that seem so fair.” 

That night there came for passing soul 
The church-bell’s low and solemn toll. 
He never saw gay Carcassonne. 

Who has not known a Carcassonne? 


Translated by M. E. W. Sherwood 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
FRANCE, 1821—1867 

ae from whose Fleurs du Mal (Flowers of 

Evil) this characteristic poem is taken, gave that sin- 
gular work to the world in 1857, and spent the remaining 
ten years of his life “cultivating hysteria with delight and 
terror”, as he tells us, dying in a hospital after a year 
of semi-lunacy induced by the excessive use of drink and 
drugs. Much of his finest work is contained in his Petits 
Poémes en Prose (Little Poems in Prose). His early 
essays show remarkable keenness and prescience of the 
trend of lyric poetry, and his translations of Poe’s Tales 
made Poe almost as much a classic of French as of Ameri- 
can romantic fiction. Brooding melancholy, curiously tinc- 
tured with irony, pervades the solemn music and dream- 
like imagery of his best verses. His poetry has a per- 
verse poisonous originality that like arsenic preserves his 
memory green. Baudelaire is justly called the father of 
the decadent Symbolists. 


The Seven Old Men 


SWARMING city, city full of dreams, 

Where in full day the specter walks and speaks; 
Mighty colossus, in your narrow veins 
My story flows as flows the rising sap. 


One morn, disputing with my tired soul, 
And like a hero stiffening all my nerves, 
I trod a suburb shaken by the jar 
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Of rolling wheels, where the fog magnified 
The houses either side of that sad street, 

So they seemed like two wharves the ebbing flood 
Leaves desolate by the river-side. A mist, 
Unclean and yellow, inundated space— 

A scene that would have pleased an actor’s soul. 
Then suddenly an agéd man, whose rags 

Were yellow as the rainy sky, whose looks 

Should have brought alms in floods upon his head, 
Without the misery gleaming in his eyes, 
Appeared before me; and his pupils seemed 

To have been washed with gall; the bitter frost 
Sharpened his glance; and from his chin a beard 
Sword-stiff and ragged, Judas-like stuck forth. 
He was not bent but broken: his backbone 
Made a so true right angle with his legs, 

That, as he walked, the tapping stick which gave 
The finish to the picture, made him seem 

Like some infirm and stumbling quadruped, 

Or a three-legged Jew. Through snow and mud 
He walked with troubled and uncertain gait, 

As though his sabots trod upon the dead, 
Indifferent and hostile to the world. 


His double followed him: ‘Tatters and stick 
And back and eye and beard, all were the same; 
Out of the same Hell, indistinguishable, 

These centenarian twins, these specters odd, 
Trod the same pace toward same end unknown. 
To what fell complot was I then exposed? 
Humiliated by what evil chance? 

For as the minutes one by one went by 

Seven times I saw this sinister old man 

Repeat his image there before my eyes! 
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Let him who smiles at my inquietude, 

Who never trembled at a fear like mine, 
Know that in their decrepitude’s despite 
These seven old hideous monsters had the mien 
Of being immortal. 


Then, I thought, must I, 
Undying, contemplate the awful eight; 
Inexorable, fatal, and ironic double; 
Disgusting Phoenix, father of himself 
And his own son? In terror then I turned 
My back upon the infernal band, and fled 
To my own place, and closed my door; distraught 
And like a drunkard who sees all things twice, 
With feverish troubled spirit, chilly and sick, 
Wounded by mystery and absurdity! 


In vain my reason tried to cross the bar, 

The whirling storm but drove her back again; 

And my soul tossed, and tossed, an outworn wreck, 
Mastless, upon a monstrous, shoreless sea. 


Translated by F. P. Sturm 


The Little Old Women 


I 


EEP in the tortuous folds of ancient towns, 
Where all, even horror, to enchantment turns, 

I watch, obedient to my fatal mood, 
For the decrepit, strange and charming beings, 
The dislocated monsters that of old 
Were lovely women-Lais or Eponine! 
Hunchbacked and broken, crooked though they be, 
Let us still love them, for they still have souls. 
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They creep along wrapped in their chilly rags, 
Beneath the whipping of the wicked wind, 

They tremble when an omnibus rolls by, 

And at their sides, a relic of the past, 

A little flower-embroidered satchel hangs. 

They trot about, most like to marionettes; 

They drag themselves, as does a wounded beast; 
Or dance unwillingly as a clapping bell 

Where hangs and swings a demon without pity. 
Though they be broken they have piercing eyes, 
That shine like pools where water sleeps at night; 
The astonished and divine eyes of a child 

Who laughs at all that glitters in the world. 

Have you not seen that most old women’s shrouds 
Are very like the shroud of a dead child? 

Wise Death, in token of his happy whim, 

Wraps old and young in one enfolding sheet. 

And when I see a phantom, frail and wan, 
Traverse the swarming picture that is Paris, 

It ever seems as though the delicate thing 

Trod with soft steps toward a cradle new. 

And then I wonder, seeing the twisted form, 

How many times must workmen change the shape 
Of boxes where at length such limbs are laid? 
These eyes are wells brimmed with a million tears; 
Crucibles where the cooling metal pales— 
Mysterious eyes that are strong charms to him 
Whose life-long nurse has been austere Disaster. 


II 


The love-sick vestal of the old ‘“Fracati”; 
Priestess of Thalia, alas! whose name 
Only the prompter knows and he is dead; 
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Bygone celebrities that in bygone days 

The Tivoli o’ershadowed in their bloom; 

All charm me; yet among these beings frail 
Three, turning pain to honey-sweetness, said 
To the Devotion that had lent wings: 

“Lift me, O powerful Hippogriffe, to the skies” — 
One by her country, to despair was driven; 

One by her husband overwhelmed with grief; 
One wounded by her child, Madonna-like; 

Each could have made a river with her tears. 


III 


Oft have I followed one of these old women, 
One among others, when the falling sun 
Reddened the heavens with a crimson wound— 
Pensive, apart, she rested on a bench 

To hear the brazen music of the band, 
Played by the soldiers in the public park 

To pour some courage into citizens’ hearts, 
On golden eves when all the world revives. 
Proud and erect she drank the music in, 

The lively and the warlike call to arms; 

Her eyes blinked like an ancient eagle’s eyes; 
Her forehead seemed to await the laurel crown! 


IV 


Thus you do wander, uncomplaining Stoics, 
Through all the chaos of the living town: 
Mothers with bleeding hearts, saints, courtesans, 
Whose names of yore were on the lips of all; 
Who were all glory and all grace, and now 
None know you; and the brutish drunkard stops, 
Insulting you with his derisive love; 
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And cowardly urchins call behind your back. 
Ashamed of living, withered shadows all, 

With fear-bowed backs you creep beside the walls, 
And salute you, destined to loneliness! 

Refuse of Time ripe for Eternity! 

But I, who watch you tenderly afar, 

With unquiet eyes on your uncertain steps, 

As though I were your father, I—O wonder!— 
Unknown to you taste secret, hidden joy. 

I see your maiden passions bud and bloom, 
Somber or luminous, and your lost days 

Unroll before me while my heart enjoys 

All your old vices, and my soul expands 

To all virtues that have once been yours. 

Ruined! and my sisters! O congenerate hearts, 
Octogenarian Eves over whom is stretched 

God’s awful claw, where will you be to-morrow? 


Translated by F. P. Sturm 
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HENRI MURGER 
FRANCE, 1822—1861 
HIS French littérateur, and occasional poet, of the Paris 
Latin Quarter, was the son of poor parents, who edu- 
cated himself, and for many years earned a precarious 
livelihood as a hack-writer. His pathetic Lettre a un Mort 
tells with obvious sincerity how he lacked house and bread 
and fire, how he envied his dead friend’s rest, how hope- 
less he was of success and fame. Good fortune, through 
the publication of his Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme, came 
too late for Murger. Never intending to grow old, he 
arranged his life in the certain expectation of early death. 
Existence became a race with debts, the winters grew 
longer, the springs less happy. He died in his thirty- 
eighth year, leaving, besides his prose works, a slender 
volume of poems. I give this characteristic selection. 


Spring im the Students Quarter 


INTER is passing, and the bells 

Vy For ever with their silver lay 
Murmur a melody that tells 

Of April and of Easter day. 
High in sweet air the light vane sets, 

The weathercocks all southward twirl; 
A sou will buy her violets 

And make Nini a happy girl. 


The winter to the poor was sore, 
Counting the weary winter days, 
Watching his little fire-wood store, 
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The cruel snow-flakes fell always; 
And now his last log dimly gleamed, 

Lighting the room with feeble glare, 
Half cinder and half smoke it seemed 

That the wind wafted into air. 


Pilgrims from ocean and far isles 
See where the east is reddening, 
The flocks that fly a thousand miles 
From sunsetting to sunsetting; 
Look up, look out, behold the swallows, 
The throats that twitter, the wings that beat, 
And on their song the summer follows, 
And in the summer life is sweet. 


* * * * * 


With the green tender buds that know 
The shoot and sap of lusty spring 
My neighbor of a year ago 
Her casement, see, is opening; 
Through all the bitter months that were, 
Forth from her nest she dared not flee, 
She was a study for Boucher, 
She now might sit to Gavarni. 


Translated by Andrew Lang 
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FREDERIC MISTRAL 
FRANCE, 1830—1914 

INS the modern Provengal laureate, published, in 

1859, his Miréio, a narrative poem in the dialect of 
southern France, which was crowned by the French 
Academy. Following the appearance of several other vol- 
umes of poems in the same vernacular, he was awarded 
the Nobel prize in literature, in 1904. The magnarello, 
to whom the following lyric is addressed, are women rear- 
ers of silk-worms. 


In the Mulberry Leaves 


From “MUIREIO” 


ING, magnarello! merrily, 
As the green leaves you gather! 

In their third sleep the silk worms lie; 
And lovely is the weather. 

Like brown bees that in open glades 
From rosemary gather honey, 

The mulberry trees swarm full of maids, 
Glad as the air is sunny. 


Sing, magnarello! merrily. 

The green leaves ever piling! 
Two comely children sit on high 
Amid the foliage, smiling. 
Sing, magnarello! loud and oft, 
Your merry labors hasten! 
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The guileless pair who laugh aloft 
Are learning love’s first lesson. 


Sing, magnarello! merrily, 
As the green leaves you gather! 
The sun of May is riding, high, 
And ardent is the weather. .. . 


Translated by Harriet Waters Preston 
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CATULLE MENDES 
FRANCE, 1841—1909 


The Disciple 


ITH hands that touched his toes the Buddha 
dreamed. 


Said Poorna: Like the winds are souls redeemed, 
Free as north winds in sky no clouds bedim; 
Therefore, o’er rocks I’ll climb, through rivers swim 
To further tribes beneath the furtnest heaven; 

That souls be comforted and sins forgiven, 

Master, thy helpful creed I[’ll bear abroad. 


—But if these tribes, answered the Son of God, 
Insult thee, child beloved, what wilt thou say? 


—That with a virtuous soul endowed are they, 
Since they have blinded not these lids with sand, 
Nor raised, to smite me, either stone or hand. 


—But if they smite thee, then, with hand or stone? 


—These folk, I'll say, to gentleness are prone, 
Because their hands, thus filled with stones to fling 
Against me, stave nor sword are brandishing. 
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—But if their steel doth reach thee? 

—I will say, 
How soft their blows, that wound and do not slay. 
—But if thou die? 


—Happy who cease to live! 


—Go forth, said Buddha, comfort and forgive. 
Translated by W. J. Robertson 
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FRANCE, 1842—1898 

OETRY,” said Mallarmé, “is the language of a state of 

crisis”; and all his poems are the evocation of a pass- 
ing ecstasy, arrested in mid-flight. This ecstasy is never 
the mere instinctive cry of the heart, the simple human joy 
or sorrow, but is a mental transposition of emotion or sen- 
sation, veiled with atmosphere—a distillation of pure 
beauty. Here, for instance, in a poem which has been 
translated line for line and almost word for word, a deli- 
cate emotion, a figure vaguely divined, a landscape magi- 
cally evoked, blend in a single effect. 


Sigh 


Y soul, calm sister, towards thy brow, whereon 
scarce grieves 
An autumn strewn already with its russet leaves, 
And towards the wandering sky of thine angelic eyes, 
Mounts, as in melancholy gardens may arise 
Some faithful fountain sighing whitely towards the blue! 
—Towards the blue pale and pure that sad October 
knew, 
When, in those depths, it mirrored languors infinite, 
And agonising leaves upon the waters white, 
Windily drifting, traced a furrow cold and dun, 
Where, in one long last ray, lingered the yellow sun. 


Translated by Arthur Symons 
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PAUL VERLAINE 
FRANCE, 1844—1896 

ANG one of the earliest and most prominent of the so- 

called French Symbolists, Verlaine is credited with 
introducing a new accent, a new rhythm, into French 
poetry. His disordered habits of life resulted in frequent 
hospital and prison sojourns. In his mystic worship of 
God and of the flesh, he is by turns avowedly orthodox 
and perversely sensual. He died in abject poverty, in 
Paris. 

“Tt was music ever and evermore,” with Paul Verlaine, 
and no fantastic theory of decadence suffices to belittle 
him or to bemock admirers of his verse. For, as Thomas 
Bird Mosher observes, “whether we consider Catullus or 
the nameless singers of the Greek Anthology, Villon of 
the fifteenth or Baudelaire of the nineteenth century, 
maimed lives and lost souls though they be, yet we have 
to do with men of imperishable lyric gift, and this alone 
concerns us.” 


Mandoline 


HE singers of serenades 
Whisper their faded vows 
Unto fair listening maids 
Under the singing boughs. 


Tircis, Aminte, are there, 
Clitandre is over-long, 

And Damis for many a fair 
Tyrant makes many a song. 
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Their short vests, silken and bright, 
Their long pale silken trains, 
Their elegance of delight, 
Twine soft blue silken chains. 


And the mandolines and they, 
Faintlier breathing, swoon 

Into the rose and grey 
Ecstasy of the moon. 


Translated by Arthur Symons 


Clair de Lune 


OUR soul is as a moonlit landscape fair, 

Peopled with maskers delicate and dim, 

That play on lutes and dance and have an air 
Of being sad in their fantastic trim. 


The while they celebrate in minor strain 
Triumphant love, effective enterprise, 

They have an air of knowing all is vain; 
And through the quiet moonlight their songs rise— 


The melancholy moonlight, sweet and lone, 
That makes to dream the birds upon the tree, 
And in their polished basins of white stone 
The fountains tall to sob with ecstasy. 


Translated by Gertrude Hall 
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Anguish 
ATURE, thou movst me not at all, nor fields 


That nurse mankind, nor rosy echoes tender 
Of Southern pastorals, nor auroral splendor, 
Nor saddening calm that solemn sunset yields. 


I laugh at Art, I hold man in derision, 
Verse, song, Greek temples, towers whose spirals rise 
Wreathed in the void of vast cathedral skies; 

And good and ill to me are one vain vision. 


I have no faith in God. Thought I despise 
And spurn, and as for that old tale of lies, 
Love, let them speak of it to me no more! 


Life-wearied, fearing death; like a lost vessel, 
Light plaything tossed betwixt wild surge and shore, 
My soul with Fate’s last storm prepares to wrestle. 


Translated by W.J. Robertson 


Chanson D’ Automne 


HE long-drawn sighs, 
Like violin-cries 
Of autumn wailing, 
Lull in my soul 
The languorous shoal 
Of thoughts assailing. 


Wan, as whom knells 
Of funeral bells 
Bemoan and banish, 
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I weep upon 
Days dead and gone 
With dreams that vanish; 


Then helpless swing 
On the wind’s wing; 
Tossed hither and thither 
As winter sweeps 
From swirling heaps 
Worn leaves that wither. 


Translated by W.J. Robertson 


Resignation 


LEEP, darksome, deep, 
Doth on me fall: 
Vain hopes all, sleep, 
Sleep, yearnings all! 


Lo, I grow blind! 
Lo, right and wrong 

Fade to my mind.... 
O sorry song! 


A cradle, I, 
Rocked in a grave: 
Speak low, pass by, 
Silence I crave! 


Translated by Gertrude Hall 
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ALBERT SAMAIN 


FRANCE, 1858—1900 


Pannyre of the Golden Heels 


N the loud room falls silence like a trance... 
Pannyre with golden heels comes forth to dance. 
A thousand-folded veil covers her quite. 
With a long trill the silver flutes invite. 
She starts, crosses her steps, and with a slow 
Movement and sinuous her lithe arms throw 
The quivering gauze into a rhythm bizarre, 
Which spreads and undulates and floats afar 
And like a glittering whirlwind passes by . . . 
And she is flower and flame and butterfly! 
The rapt eyes follow; there is not a stir. 
The fury of the dance enkindles her. 
She turns and whirls, swifter she whirls and wheels! 
The mad flame in the golden torches reels! . . . 
Suddenly, in the middle hall, she stops; 
The veil, but now a flying spiral, drops 
Suspended, marble-calm each long fold lies 
Clinging to pointed breasts and polished thighs, 
And as through flowing water’s silken shine, 
Pannyre now flashes—naked and divine. 


Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn 
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HENRI DE REGNIER 
FRANCE, 1864— 

| Bis poet, sprung from the old French nobility, was 

a close friend of Verlaine and Mallarmé. He is 
looked upon as the representative poet of his time. 
“Modern as he is,’ says Ludwig Lewisohn, “exquisite 
practitioner of free verse, mystical lover of beauty, he 
has the ‘divine elegance’ of Virgil, the discreet and pierc- 
ing melancholy. . .. His style is unique for its extraor- 
dinary blending of modern sensitiveness with classic 
clearness and frugality.” The first of the two following 
poems ee ae was pe by Poe’s lines on the 
same theme. 4 Drege: Within abimas 


On the Shore 


EST on the shore and take in your two hands, 
And let them slip out grain by grain, the sands 
Whose paler hue the sun turns into gold; 
Then, ere you close your eyes, once more behold 
Harmonious ocean and transparent sky, 
And when you feel most faintly, by and by, 
That in your lightened hand is not a grain, 
Consider ere you lift your lids again 
That life takes from us and gives evermore 
Our fleeting sands to the eternal shore. 


Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn 
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A Little Reed 


LITTLE reed has served for me 
To set a-trembling grasses high, 
The meadow-throng, 
The willows sweet, 
The brook that chants its melody; 
A little reed has served for me 
To set the forest all in song. 


The passers-by this song may hear 
Through fall of eve, their thoughts among, 
In silence and when winds are high, 
Half-lost, or clear, 

Remote or nigh... 

The passers-by, their thoughts among, 
When listening, deep within their souls 
Hear, and shall hear on all their way 
This song for aye. 


So served for me 

A little reed, plucked carefully 

Beside the Well where, once, Love went 
And o’er it bent 

His sorrow’s eyes, 

That wept for long: 

It set,a-weeping passers-by, 

It set a-trembling brook and mead; 

And I by breathing of a reed 

Have set the forest all in song. 


Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn 
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FRANCE, 1872— 


The Dead Gil 


HIS girl is dead, is dead in love’s old way. 
They put her in the earth at break of day. 
‘They laid her lonely in her fine array. 

They left her lonely where her lone grave lay. 
They came back gaily, gaily with the day. 
They sang so gaily, gaily: “None may stay. 
The girl is dead, is dead in love’s old way.” 
They went afield, afield as every day .. . 


Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn 
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FRANCE, 1868— 


That Thou Art Poor 


HAT thou art poor I see: 
So plain thy little dress. 
Dear heart of gentleness, 
My grief I offer thee. 


But thou art lovelier 

Than others; very sweet 
Thy fragrant lips to meet 
That my slow pulses stir. 


And thou art poor and true 
And kind as the poor be, 
Wouldst have me give to thee 
Kisses and roses too. 


For but a lass thou art, 

And books have made thee dream, 
And olden stories deem 

That arbors charm the heart, 


Roses and mulberries 

And flowers of the plain, 

Of which the poets feign, 
And boughs of rustling trees. 


Yes, thou art poor, I see: 
So plain thy little dress. 
Dear heart of gentleness, 


My grief I offer thee. 


Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn 
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FRANCE, 1882— 
HE poetry of Charles Vildrac is expressive of the 
modern note of the French lyric insurgents, followers 
of our own Whitman. 


The One Song 


eae in the lumbering cavern of his cart, 


A wagoner hides, to find peace. 


A hundred leagues away, a great lord 
In his great park is wandering alone. 


And I know a shopkeeper in town, 
Who huddles by himself in the shadowy depth of his 
shop. 


This is the time when they take advantage, all three, 
Of being alone and of the evening 

Which lets them cringe with twisted lips 

And feel the tears roll down their faces, 

Each of them thinking of his dead child. 


From lights on the way 

And from other vehicles and passers-by, 
The wagoner is hidden by his hat 
And by the hubbub... 
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The great lord, turning aside from the lawns 
Where what is left of light 

Gathers and stares and startles him, 

Chooses the blackest paths. 


And the shopkeeper puts off just a little longer 
The. moment for lighting his window and his eyes. 


Now if they were all here this evening, these three men, 
Who do not wear the same clothes, 

Nor eat the same food, 

Nor talk in the same fashion, 

Who do not know the same houses 

Nor the same women, 


If they were here, all three, this evening, 

Seated on a bench behind you in the darkness, 

And you should sing to them 

That song, say, of the man who walks slowly, 

Who goes with his feet in the water and his shoulders 
bare, 

Through the bitter-blowing night-air, 

But who blessedly shelters the eyes 

Of his little child, 

Whom he carries cradled from the storm, 

Rolled in his great big coat, 

Asleep and warm; 


If you sang that song for these three men, 
O you who know the language 

Which finds and reaches in their nakedness 
The men and the women with whom you are 
Upon the earth, 
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If you sang that song without turning your head— 
Because of their eyes and their shyness— 

Might you not hear 

The stifled sound of but one sob? 


Translated by Witter Bynner 
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EMILE VERHAEREN 
BELGIUM, 1855—1916 

i was not until the World War drove him into exile in 

England that this powerful Belgian poet became the 
greatest exponent of universal ideals in European poetry. 
His works comprise forty volumes. He was accidentally 
killed while attempting to board a moving train in his 
native Belgium. His poetry, more than that of any other 
modern poet, is, as Arthur Symons observes, “made di- 
rectly out of the complaining voice of the nerves.” ‘The 
following admirably translated poem reveals Verhaeren 
as “a master painter of genre pictures in the Flemish 
style, an ardent lover of color for its own sake, color 
becoming lyrical, an absorption in the daily life of farms, 
kitchens, stables and of the scenes native to his ancient 
land.” 


Rain 


ONG as unending threads, the long-drawn rain 
Interminably, with its nails of grey, 
Athwart the dull grey day, 
Rakes the green window pane— 
So infinitely, endlessly, the rain, 
The long, long rain, 
The rain. 


Since yesternight it keeps unravelling 

Down from the frayed and flaccid rags that cling 
About the sullen sky, 
The low black sky; 
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Since yesternight, so slowly, patiently, 

Unravelling its threads upon the roads, 

Upon the roads and lanes, with even fall 
Continual. 


Along the miles 

That ’twixt the meadows and the suburbs lie, 

By roads interminably bent, the files 

Of wagons, with their awnings arched and tall, 

Struggling in sweat and steam, toil slowly by 

With outline vague as of a funeral. 

Into the ruts, unbroken, regular, 

Stretching out parallel so far 

That when night comes they seem to join the sky, 

For hours the water drips; 

And every tree and every dwelling weeps, 

Drenched as they are with it, 

With the long rain, tenaciously, with rain 
Indefinite. 


The rivers, through each rotten dyke that yields, 
Discharge their swollen wave upon the fields, 
Where coils of drownéd hay 
Float far away; 
And the wild breeze 
Buffets the alders and the walnut trees; 
Knee-deep in water great black oxen stand, 
Lifting their bellowings sinister on high 
To the distorted sky; 
As now the night creeps onward, all the land, 
Thicket and plain, 
Grows cumbered with their clinging shades immense, 
And still there is the rain, 
The long, long rain, 
Like soot, so fine and dense. 
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The long, long rain, 

Rain—and its threads identical, 

And its nails systematical, 
Weaving the garment, mesh by mesh amain, 
Of destitution for each house and wall, 

And fences that enfold 

The villages, neglected, grey and old; 
Chaplets of rags and linen shreds that fall 
In frayed-out wisps from upright poles and tall, 
Blue pigeon-houses glued against the thatch, 
And windows with a patch 
Of dingy paper on each lowering pane, 
Houses with straight-set gutters, side by side, 
Across the broad stone gambles crucified, 

Mills, uniform, forlorn, 
Each rising from its hillock like a horn, 
Steeples afar and chapels round about, 

The rain, the long, long rain, 
Through all the winter wears and wears them out. 


Rain, the long rain, 
With wrinkles and grey nails, and watery strands 
Of hair that downward flow, 
The long rain of these old, old lands, 
Eternal, torpid, slow! 


Translated by Alma Strettell 
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JOOST VAN DEN VONDEL 
HOLLAND, 1587—1679 

F the many dramatic works of this eminent Dutch 

poet, his Lucifer is famous as presenting parallels 
with Paradise Lost, giving some ground to the charge of 
imitation preferred against Milton. However, the simi- 
larity is hardly more striking than the resemblance be- 
tween Milton’s work and the poem attributed to the Anglo- 
Saxon Cedmon. Vondel wrote also many lyrics character- 
istic of Dutch national and political ideals and the joy of 
life—lyrics exhibiting strange limitations of genius. 


Lucifers Defiance 


From “LUCIFER” 


OW swear I by my crown upon this chance 
To venture all, to raise my seat amid 
The firmament, the spheres, and splendor of 
The stars above. The Heaven of Heavens shall then 
My palace be; the rainbow be my throne; 
The starry vast, my court; while down beneath, 
The Earth shall be my footstool and support; 
I shall, then swiftly drawn through air and light, 
High-seated on a chariot of cloud, 
With lightning-stroke and thunder, grind to dust 
Whate’er above, around, below doth us 
Oppose, were it God’s Marshal grand himself; 
Yea, e’er we yield, these empyrean vaults, 
Proud in their towering masonry, shall burst, 
With all their airy arches, and dissolve 
Before our eyes; this huge and joint-racked earth 
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Like a misshapen monster lifeless lie; 
This wondrous universe to chaos fall, 
And to its primal desolation change. 

Who dares, who dares defy great Lucifer? 


Gabriel’s Charge to Michael 


From “LUCIFER” 


HE third part of the Heavens swore but now 
The standard of that fickle Morning-star 
Their firm allegiance, perfumed his throne 
With incense, even as if he were a God; 
And with the blasphemous sounds of godless music 
Him praises sang. Now hitherward they come, 
Thronging with mighty hordes that threaten all, 
How terribly! to burst with violence 
The gate that leads unto the armory. 
A crash of tempests fierce and wild doth roar 
On every side. The lightnings rage and rave. 
The thunders, in their travail laboring, 
Shake even the ponderous pillars of these courts. 
We hear no Seraphim, nor sounds of praise. 
Each sits apart, enwrapped in voiceless gloom. 
Now hushed at once are all the Angel choirs, 
And then again they cry aloud in grief 
And in their pity o’er this blind revolt 
Of the blesséd Angel world, and o’er the fall 
Of the Angelic race. Aye, ’tis full time 
That thou perform thy charge, that thou observe 
The sacred oath that thou, as Field-marshal, 
Didst swear upon the lightning’s lurid edge, 
By God’s most holy name. 


Translated by Leonard Charles van Noppen 
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GOETHE 
GERMANY, 1749—1832 

OETHE, the greatest German writer and one of the 

greatest of the world, excels equally as a dramatic 
and lyric poet, and distinguished himself in many branches 
of science and in literary and artistic criticism. Faust is 
universally regarded as his supreme poetic achievement, 
teaching, as it does, that men rise to moral greatness—to 
real success—by unselfish altruistic effort. Faust given his 
choice, chooses work in preference to wealth, and finds in 
that choice his salvation. The scholar—the poet—passes, 
in Goethe’s conception, from a groping, contemplative 
esthetic existence, under the spur of negative spirits and 
ideal models, to active, useful labor. This is Goethe’s 
own philosophy, which aims to realize the ideal by the 
idealization of the real. “The rest of my life may be re- 
garded as a free gift,” he said as he sealed the manu- 
script of the Second Part of Faust, in 1831. “It is now a 
matter of no consequence what I do, or if I do anything 
at all.” 

Goethe died seated in his chair, so peacefully that those 
about him did not know the hour of his passing. Ecker- 
mann, who saw the body prepared for burial, noted the 
deep peace and firmness of the features, the magnificence 
of the limbs, the broad, strong chest. Nowhere a trace of 
wasting. “A perfect man lay in great beauty before me.” 
The body lies, with that of Schiller, in the ducal mausoleum 
at Weimar. The poetry of Johann Wolfang von Goethe 
is one of the chief and lasting glories of Germany. 
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GOETHE 


The €rl-King 


The Erl-King is a goblin that, according to legend, haunts 
the Black Forest in Thuringia. 


WHO rides by night through the woodland so 
wild? 

It is the fond father embracing his child; 

And close the boy nestles within his loved arm, 

To hold himself fast, and to keep himself warm. 


“O father, see yonder! see yonder!” he says; 

“My boy, upon what dost thou fearfully gaze?” 

“O, ’tis the Erl-King until his crown and his shroud.” 
“No, my son, it is but a dark wreath of the cloud.” 


THE ERL-KING SPEAKS 


“O come and go with me, thou loveliest child; 

By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled; 

My mother keeps for thee full many a fair toy, 

And many a fine flower shall she pluck for my boy.” 


“O father, my father, and did you not hear 

The Erl-King whisper so low in my ear?” 

“Be still, my heart’s darling—my child, be at ease; 

It was but the wild blast as it sung through the trees.” 


ERL-KING 
“O wilt thou go with me, thou loveliest boy? 
My daughter shall tend thee with care and with joy; 
She shall bear thee so lightly through wet and through 
wild 
And press thee, and kiss thee, and sing to my child.” 
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“O father, my father, and saw you not plain, 

The Erl-King’s pale daughter glide past through the 
Gainioe 

“O yes, my loved treasure, I knew it full soon; 

It was the grey willow that danced to the moon.” 


“O come and go with me, no longer delay, 

Or else, silly child, I will drag thee away.” 

“O father! O father! now, now keep your hold, 
The Erl-King has seized me—his grasp is so cold!” 


Sore trembled the father; he spurred through the wild, 
Clasping close to his bosom his shuddering child; 

He reaches his dwelling in doubt and in dread, 

But, clasped to his bosom, the infant was dead! 


Translated by Sir Walter Scott 


Prologue in Heaven 
From “Fausr” 


RAPHAEL 


HE sun makes music as of old 
Amid the rival spheres of heaven, 
On its predestined circle rolled 
With thunder speed: the Angels even 
Draw strength from gazing on its glance, 
Though none its meaning fathom may: 
The world’s unwithered countenance 
Is bright as at creation’s day. 
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GABRIEL 


And swift and swift, with rapid lightness, 
The adorned Earth spins silently, 
Alternating Elysian brightness 
With deep and dreadful night; the sea 
Foams in broad billows from the deep 
Up to the rocks, and rocks and ocean, 
Onward, with spheres which never sleep, 
Are hurried in eternal motion. 


MIcHAEL 


And tempests in contention roar 
From land to sea, from sea to land; 
And, raging, weave a chain of power, 
Which girds the earth, as with a band, 
A flashing desolation there 
Flames before the thunder’s way; 
But thy servants, Lord! revere 
The gentle changes of thy day. 


CHORUS OF THE THREE 


The Angels draw strength from thy glance, 
Though no one comprehend Thee may; 
Thy world’s unwithered countenance 
Is bright as on creation’s day. 


Translated by Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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Chorus from “Walpurgis Night” 


HE limits of the sphere of dream, 


The bounds of true and false are past. 


Lead us on, thou wandering Gleam! 
Lead us onward, far and fast, 
To the wide, the desert waste! 


But see, how swift advance and shift, 
Trees behind trees, row by row— 

How, clift by clift, rocks bend and lift 
Their frowning foreheads as we go! 
The giant-snouted crags, ho! ho! 
How they snort, and how they blow! 


Through the mossy sods and stones 
Stream and steamlet hurry down, 

A rushing throng! A sound of song 
Beneath the vault of Heaven is blown! 
Sweet notes of love, the speaking tones 
Of this bright day, sent down to say 
That Paradise on Earth is known, 
Resound around, beneath, above. 

All we hope and all we love 

Finds a voice in this blithe strain, 
Which wakens hill and wood and rill, 
And vibrates far o’er field and vale, 
And which Echo, like the tale 

Of old times, repeats again. 


Tu-whoo! tu-whoo! near, nearer now 
The sound of song, the rushing throng! 
Are the screech, the lapwing, and the jay, 
All awake as if ’twere day? 
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See, with long legs and belly wide, 

A salamander in the brake! 

Every root is like a snake, 

And along the loose hill-side, 

With strange contortions through the night, 
Curls to seize or to affright; 

And animated, strong, and many, 

They dart forth polypus-antenne, 

To blister with their poison-spume 

The wanderer. Through the dazzling gloom 
The many-colored mice, that thread 

The dewy turf beneath our tread, 

In troops each other’s motions cross, 
Through the heath and through the moss; 
And, in legions intertangled, 

The fire-flies flit, and swarm, and throng, 
Till all the mountain depths are spangled. 


Translated by Percy Bysshe Shelley 


A Song from the Coptic 


UARRELS have long been in vogue among sages; 
Still, though in many things wranglers and 
rancorous, 
All the philosopher-scribes of all ages 
Join, und voce, on one point to anchor us. 
Here is the gist of their mystified pages, 
Here is the wisdom we purchase with gold— 
Children of Light, leave the world to its mulishness, 
Things to their natures, and fools to their foolishness; 
Berries were bitter in forest of old. 
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Hoary old Merlin, that great necromancer, 

Made me, a student, a similar answer, 

When I besought him for light and for lore: 

Toiler in vain! leave the world to its mulishness, 
Things to their natures, and fools to their foolishness; 
Granite was hard in the quarries of yore. 


And on the ice-crested heights of Armenia, 
And in the valleys of broad Abyssinia, 
Still spake the Oracle just as before: 
W ouldst thou have peace, leave the world to its mulish- 
ness, 
Things to their natures, and fools to their foolishness; 
Beetles were blind in the ages of yore. 
Translated by James Clarence Mangan 
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SIEGFRIED AUGUST MAHLMANN 
GERMANY, 1771—1826 
URING his spare hours as a journalist, for the most 
time in his native Leipzig, Mahlmann wrote many 
lyrics that have become a heritage of German literature. 
His collected works were published in 1839. 


Allah 


LLAH gives light in darkness, 
Allah gives rest in pain: 
Cheeks that are white with weeping 

Allah paints red again. 


The flowers and the blossoms wither, 
Years vanish with flying feet; 

But my heart will live on forever, 
That sadly here doth beat. 


Gladly to Allah’s dwelling 
Yonder would I take flight: 

There will the darkness vanish, 
There will my eyes have sight. 


Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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LUDWIG UHLAND 
GERMANY, 1787—1862 

ING a lyric poet Uhland is distinguished for truth and 

simplicity of sentiment and his picturesque view of 
nature. His ballads and romances rank among the treas- 
ures of Teutonic literature. During his early life he 
labored to revive medieval forms of poetry, especially the 
ballad, with a success born of intimate knowledge and 
careful study. None has caught the spirit of the old folk- 
song so fully as Uhland. 


Shelter 


OST wondrous kind was landlord mine 
Whose guest I was one day: 
A golden apple was his sign 
That from a branch did sway. 


And he with whom I found a home 
Was the goodly apple-tree: 

With sweetest fare and freshest foam 
He kindly nourished me. 


There came into his open house 
Full many a light-winged guest: 

They flew about in wild carouse, 
And sang their very best. 
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I found a bed for sweet rest made 
On meadow soft and green: 
The host himself was, with his shade, 


My coverlet and screen. 


And when I asked what was to pay, 
He simply shook his crown. 

Oh, that he may be blessed alway, 
From top to root way down! 


Translated by Frances Hellman 
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HEINRICH HEINE 

GERMANY, 1797—1856 
His celebrated German lyric poet was of Hebrew 
descent, but professed Christianity in 1825 in order to 
obtain an advyocate’s license at the University of Géottin- 
gen. “I assure you,” he wrote a friend, “if the law had 
sanctioned the stealing of silver spoons instead, I should 
not have been baptized.’ Prior to 1831, Heine made his 
home in various German cities, and for a time in England, 
which was not congenial to him. He once said of Eng- 
land, “The ocean would have swallowed it long ago if he 
had not been afraid it would make him seasick.” Never- 
theless, Heine admired the comparative liberty enjoyed by 
the English. In his thirty-fifth year he went to Paris, 
where he lived the rest of his life. During his last years 
Heine suffered from an incurable malady. His legs were 
paralyzed, and he described his bed as a “mattress grave.” 


The Loreley 


KNOW not what evil is coming, 
But my heart feels sad and cold; 
A song in my head keeps humming, 
A tale from the times of old. 


The air is fresh and it darkles, 
And smoothly flows the Rhine; 
The peak of the mountain sparkles 

In the fading sunset-shine. 
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The loveliest wonderful Maiden 


On high is sitting there, 
With golden jewels braiden, 
And she combs her golden hair. 


With a golden comb sits combing, 

And ever the while sings she 

A marvellous song through the gloaming 
Of magical melody. 


It hath caught the boatman, and bound him 
In the spell of a wild sad love; 

He sees not the rocks around him, 

He sees only her above. 


The waves through the pass sweep swinging, 
But boatman or boat is none; 

And this with her mighty singing 

The Loretey hath done. 


Translated by James Thomson 


cA Pine-tree Standeth Lonely 


PINE-TREE standeth lonely 
On a far Norland height, 
It slumbereth, while around it 
The snow falls thick and white. 


And of a Palm it dreameth, 
That, in a Southern land, 
Lonely and silent standeth 
Amid the scorching sand. 


Translated by Bessie Craigmyle 
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The Grenadiers 


OWARD France there journeyed two grenadiers, 
Who had been captured in Russia; 
And they hung their heads, and their eyes had tears, 
As they came to the border of Prussia. 


They heard the terrible news again 
That France had been lost and forsaken; 

Her armies were beaten, her captains were slain, 
And the Emperor, the Emperor was taken! 


Together they wept, these two grenadiers, 
To one thing their thoughts kept returning— 
“Alas,” cried one, half-choken with tears, 
“Once more my old wound is burning.” 


The other said, “The tale is told: 
I’d welcome Death about me, 

But I’ve a wife and child to hold; 
What would they do without me?” 


“What matters wife? What matters child? 
With far greater cares I’m shaken; 

Let them go and beg with hunger wild— 
My Emperor, my Emperor is taken.” 


“And this, oh friend, my only prayer 
When I am dying, grant me: 
You'll carry my body to France, and there 
In the sweet soil of France you'll plant me. 


“The cross of honor with crimson band 
Lay on my heart to cheer me; 
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Then put my musket in my hand 
And strap my sabre near me. 


“And so I will lie and listen and wait, 
Like a sentinel down in the grass there. 
Till I hear the roar of the guns, and the great 
Thunder of hoofs as they pass there. 


“And the Emperor will come, and his columns will wave; 
And the swords will be flashing and rending— 

And I will arise, full-urmed, from the grave, 
“My Emperor, my Emperor attending!” 


Translated by Louis Untermeyer 


W eavers 


HEIR eyelids are drooping, no tears lie beneath; 
They stand at the loom and grind their teeth; 
“We are weaving a shroud for the doubly dead, 
And a threefold curse in its every thread— 
We are weaving, still weaving. 


“A curse for the Godhead to whom we have bowed 

In our cold and our hunger, we weave in the shroud; 

For in vain have we hoped and in vain have prayed; 

He has mocked us and scoffed at us, sold and betrayed— 
We are weaving, still weaving. 


“A curse for the king of the wealthy and proud, 

Who for us had no pity, we weave in the shroud; 

Who takes our last penny to swell out his purse, 

While we die the death of a dog—yea, a curse— 
We are weaving, still weaving. 
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“A curse for our country, whose cowardly crowd 
Hold her shame in high honor, we weave in the shroud; 
Whose blossoms are blighted and slain in the germ, 
Whose filth and corruption engender the worm— 

We are weaving, still weaving. 


“To and fro flies our shuttle—no pause in its flight, 
*Tis a shroud we are weaving by day and by night; 
We are weaving a shroud for the worse than dead, 
And a threefold curse in its every thread— 

We are weaving—still weaving.” 
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LOPE DE VEGA 
SPAIN, 1562—1635 

EsT known to fame as a dramatist, Lope de Vega was 

not only a lyric, romantic and pastoral poet as well, 
but was a duelist and fighter in the conquest wars of Spain. 
Banished from Madrid in his early manhood on account 
of a duel, he joined the Spanish Armada for the invasion 
of England in 1588. Following that disastrous expedition, 
he returned to Spain in 1590, to become the most popular 
dramatic writer of his time. He had previously during 
his exile written for the theater in Valencia. In 1603, 
he gives us the titles of two hundred and nineteen pieces 
that he had already written, in 1619 he states it at a round 
nine hundred, and in 1624 at one thousand and seventy. 
One of his many biographers states that he wrote five full- 
length dramas at Toledo in fifteen days, and one act of 
another in a few hours of the early morning, without 
seeming to make any effort in either case. He entered 
the church about 1612, and became a Catholic priest. 


T omorrow 


ORD, what am I, that, with unceasing care, 
Thou didst seek after me, that thou didst wait, 
Wet with unhealthy dews, before my gate, 
And pass the gloomy nights of winter there? 
O strange delusion! that I did not greet 
Thy blest approach, and O, to Heaven how lost, 
If my ingratitude’s unkindly frost 
Has chilled the bleeding wounds upon Thy feet. 
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How oft my guardian angel gently cried, 
“Soul, from thy casement look, and thou shalt see 
How He persists to knock and wait for thee!” 
And O! how often to that voice of sorrow, 
“Tomorrow we will open,” I replied, 
And when the morrow came, I answered still, “To- 
morrow.” 


Translated by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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CALDERON 
SPAIN, 1601—1681 

EDRO CALDERON DE LA BARCA ranks with his contem- 

porary and friend Lope de Vega as a Spanish dramatic 
poet of extraordinary industry and popularity. By turns 
he was poet, courtier, soldier and priest, being at one 
time chaplain of honor to Philip IV of Spain. In addition 
to his religious duties, during the last thirty-seven years 
of his life he composed the Corpus Christi plays which 
were performed annually in the cathedrals of Toledo, 
Seville and Granada. He is credited with the authorship 
of one hundred and eleven plays, representative of which 
is his El Magico Prodigioso (The Wonderful Magician) 
from which I take a singing passage. ‘The Demon is 
tempting Justina to succumb to the power of love. A 
chorus of spirit voices chant “Love! O love!” in response 
to her question as to why her heart and senses are so 
agitated, against her will. 


Justina’s Temptation 


9 IS that enamoured nightingale 
Who gives me the reply; 

He ever tells the same soft tale 

Of passion and of constancy 

To his mate, who rapt and fond 

Listening sits, a bough beyond. 

Be silent, Nightingale! no more 

Make me think, in hearing thee 

Thus tenderly thy love deplore, 

If a bird can feel his so, 

What a man would feel for me, 

And, voluptuous vine! O thou 

Who seekest most when least pursuing— 
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To the trunk thou interlacest 

Art the verdure which embracest, 

And the weight which is its ruin— 

No more, with green embraces, vine! 
Make me think on what thou lovést— 
For whilst thou thus thy boughs entwine, 
I fear lest thou shouldst teach me, sophist! 
How arms might be entangled too. 
Light-enchanted sunflower! thou 

Who gazest ever true and tender 

On the sun’s revolving splendor! 
Follow not his faithless glance 

With thy faded countenance; 

Nor teach my beating heart to fear, 

If leaves can mourn without a tear, 
How eyes must weep! O Nightingale! 
Cease from thy enamored tale; 

Leafy vine! unwreathe thy bower; 
Restless sunflower! cease to move; 
Or tell me all, what poisonous power 
Ye use against me! 


ALL 


Love! Love! Love! 


JUSTINA 


It can not be!—Whom have I ever loved? 
Trophies of my oblivion and disdain, 
Flora and Lelio did I not reject? 

And Cyprian ?— 


Translated by Denis Florence MacCarthy 
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LI T’AI-PO 
CHINA, 705—762 
(Ce in popularity among the Chinese poets is Li T’ai- 
Po, who, even in his lifetime enjoyed an immense 
popularity, became an imperial favorite and is said to 
have performed prodigies of impromptu verse-making 
when intoxicated. Very appropriately, he was drowned 
in a maudlin attempt to kiss the moon’s reflection in a 
river. 


The Ching-Ting Mountain 


LOCKS of birds have flown high and away; 
A solitary drift of cloud, too, has gone, wandering 
on. 
And I sit alone with the Ching-ting Peak, towering 
beyond. 
We never grow tired of each other, the mountain and I. 


Rendered by Shigeyoshi Obata 


The Battle to the South of the (ity 


OW dim the battle-field, as yellow dusk! 

The fighting men are like a swarm of ants. 
The air is thick, the sun a red wheel. 
Blood dyes the wild chrysanthemums purple. 
Vultures hold the flesh of men in their mouths, 
They are heavy with food—they cannot rise to fly. 
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There were men yesterday on the city wall; 

There are ghosts today below the city wall. 

Colors of flags like a net of stars, 

Rolling of horse-carried drums—not yet is the killing 
ended. 

From the house of the Unworthy One—a husband, sons, 

All within earshot of the rolling horse-drums. 


Rendered by Florence Ayscough and Amy Lowell 
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TU FU 
CHINA, 712—770 

4 Big Fu has admirers who not only declare him to be the 

equal of his friend and contemporary Li T’ai-Po, but 
who even prefer him to that poet. His verses, says Judith 
Gautier, are more easily translated than those of Li T’ai- 
Po, being freer from affectation, fuller of feeling and of 
sympathy for afflicted humanity. Tu Fu was a sort of 
Chinese Francois Villon. His career ended in disgrace 
and disaster, but his name has been for a thousand years 
a household word in China. 


A “Dwelling in the Heart 


RUEL flames laid waste the house where I was 
born; 
I put to sea in my gilded ship 
To lessen my despair. 


I took my flute and played to the moon, 
But she hid her face with a cloud, 
For my song was sad. 


Disheartened I turned back to the mountain, 
But I found no solace there; 
Childhood joys seemed to vanish with my home. 
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I wished for death; 
But then the moon seemed mirrored in the sea, 
And past me sped a maiden in her bark. 


Were it her wish, 
I'd build another dwelling 
In her heart. 


Translated by Judith Gautier and James Whitall 
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CHINA 


Wild Geese 


OW oft against the sunset sky or moon 
I watched that moving zig-zag of spread wings 
In unforgotten autumns gone too soon, 
In unforgotten springs! 


Creatures of desolation, far they fly 

Above all lands bound by the curling foam; 

In misty fens, wild moors and trackless sky 
These wild things have their home. 


They know the tundra of Siberian coasts, 

And tropic marshes by the Indian seas; 

They know the clouds and night and starry hosts 
From Crux to Pleiades. 


Dark flying rune against the western glow— 

It tells the sweep and loneliness of things, 

Symbol of autumns vanished long ago, 
Symbol of coming springs! 
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ANONYMOUS 


JAPAN 


Unalterable 


WO things cannot alter, 
Since Time was, nor today: 
The flowing of water; 
And Love’s strange, sweet way. 


Translated by Lafcadio Hearn 


HITOMARO 
JAPAN 

BLOWING are three characteristically short poems from 

the Manyoshi, the earliest Japanese collection or an- 
thology. It was formed in the eighth century A. D., being 
one of the first books written or published in Japan. It 
retains the highest place in the estimation of Japanese 
critics. Where no other translator is named in these 
selections of Japanese poetry, the translations are credited 
to Curtis Hidden Page. 


After the “Death of His Wife 


HROUGH early autumn woods I seek alone 
By paths too quickly strewn with gold and red 
The hidden forest-ways she wanders on, 
Unseen, beyond some turning just ahead. 
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THE LADY OF KASA 


JAPAN 


To Otomo no Yakamochi 


T well may be that I 
Deserve your scorn and hate... 
But the flowering tree at my gate, 
How can you pass it by? 


ANONYMOUS 


JAPAN 


Signal 


HEN dawn first flushed the sky 
I heard a cuckoo cry. 
My lover and my lord, 
Hast thou not heard? 
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KIYOWARA NO FUKAYABU 


JAPAN 


Late Snow-Flakes 


It is of interest to note the striking similarity of idea in 
this little poem and the concluding lines of Shelley’s “Ode 
to the West Wind”: 


“O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind?” 


OWN through the wintry air 
In crowds come fluttering 
Flowers white beyond compare... 
Back of these clouds somewhere 
Surely there must be Spring. 


PRIEST SOSEI 


JAPAN 


Sagesse 


HE poppy of forgetfulness I sought 
That seers had told me of .. . 
Then spoke the wisest: “It can ne’er be bought. 
It groweth only in hearts that know not love.” 
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JAPAN 


Unwelcome 


LD age is not a friend I care to see. 
If some day he should come to visit me, 
I’ll bar the door, and shout, 
“Most Honored Guest, I’m out.” 


NARIHIRA 
JAPAN 

hes poet, a young nobleman, often called the Don Juan 

of old Japan, is a favorite subject of Japanese artists 
and hero of one of the most important early Japanese 
works of fiction, the Ise Monogatari, which relates his 
journeys and adventures while in exile from the ‘Court on 
account of his supposed love for the Empress. 


Revelation 


N some unknown tomorrow, well I knew 
That I must tread the universal way. 
Yet did I never know, to feel it true, ~ 
That that tomorrow e’er could be today. 
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KAJIWARA KAGESUE 


JAPAN, 12TH CENTURY 


Resolution 


This poem is attributed in the collection entitled “Heike 
Monogatari” to the young hero Kajiwara Kagesue, when 
_his father warns him against venturing too far into the 
forest of Ikuta. 


ETREAT? I tell you no! 
The’ Samurai is like an arrow, shot 
Clean from the bow, 
That on its destined course returneth not! 


MINAMOTO NO SHITAGO 


JAPAN, 10TH CENTURY 


Evanescence 


UT of the black clouds a lightning flash—and lo! 
Clear stands the rice-field, lined with sheaves of 
grain. 
Then the swift darkness swallows it again. 
Our life is even so. 
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JAPAN, 17TH CENTURY 


Motto 


OULDST thou know to be a poet? 
Deeply feel, but lightly show it. 
Toil and fast, but let none know it... . 


BASHO 


JAPAN, 17TH CENTURY 


Reminder 


Bee has a great reputation in Japan as a moralist, 
but in him morality and wit are near allied, and he is 
always a cheerful companion on the road. “Basho can 
even be merry,” Curtis Hidden Page observes, apropos of 
these lines of his translation, “while preaching a very defi- 
nite little sermon.” 


HE roadside thistle, eager 


To see the travellers pass, 
Was eaten by the passing ass! 
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KIKAKU 
JAPAN, 17TH CENTURY 
HIS poet is one of the many disciples of Bashd who 
have attained a permanent reputation in Japanese 
poetry. Kikaku was the “bad boy” among them, but was 
a favorite of the master. 


Evening 


O-Ko-Ka-Shi-Ko,” 
The frogs begin to shout, 
And evening stars come out. 


YONE NOGUCHI 
JAPAN, 20TH CENTURY 
OGUCHI, who is possibly, to quote Curtis Hidden Page, 
“the most important poet writing today with almost 
equal facility in two languages,” is represented in the 
American section of this Book of Poetry. Here are two 
other examples of his work, showing the essential charac- 
teristics of Japanese poetry still present, though in new 
forms: direct picturing of nature, vivid and minute obser- 
vation, tense and condensed expression, and a mental 
suggestion given through a visual symbol. 
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The Miracle 


HE noontide was too perfect: there the sheaves 
Of rice-straw stood; the breathless trees 
Folded their shadows up into their sleeves .. . 
Still even the sleepy hum of autumn bees .. . 
Some miracle, I knew, must come to birth... 
An apple dropped to earth. 


Poetry 


EHOLD the sky where the cuckoo sung— 
There remains the morning moon. 
Behold the world where life cried— 

There remains .. . Poetry. 
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ANONYMOUS 


INDIA, IST OR 2ND CENTURY 
Spirit 


From “THE SONG OF BHAGAVAT” IN THE MAHABHARATA 


The author of the “Bhagavadgita,’ or song of Bhagavat, 
is unknown, but early in the Christian era his poem was 
given a place in the great epic of India, the “Mahabha- 
rata.” Its philosophy combines elements of the Sankhaya, 
Yoga and Vedanta systems. The whole composition, from 
which this passage is taken, is skilfully thrown into the 
form of a dramatic poem or dialogue, characterized by 
great loftiness of thought and beauty of expression. 


EVER the Spirit was born! 
The Spirit shall cease to be never! 
Never was Time it was not, 
End and beginning are dreams. 
Birthless and deathless remaineth the Spirit forever. 
Death has not touched it at all, 
Dead though the house of it seems. 


Nay! but as one layeth 

A worn-out robe away, 
And taking another sayeth: 
“This will I wear today,” 
So putteth by the Spirit 
Lightly its garment of flesh 
And passeth on to inherit 
A residence afresh. 
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ANONYMOUS 
IRELAND, 10TH CENTURY 

Of unknown antiquity in the original Erse, this poem is one 
of a cycle of old Irish semi-historic folk-song, so to say, 
which have been admirably rendered into English by Sir 
Samuel Ferguson in his “Lays of the Red Branch.” It is 
the spirit-cry of the Celt—the child of a volcanic coast- 
line and the Atlantic, who for centuries has seen the sun 
plunge, day after day, over the very edge of the world, 
into an abyss or waters as mysterious as the grave. 


Deirdre’s Lament for the Sons of Usnach 


HE lions of the hill are gone, 
And I am left alone, alone: 
Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
For I am sick and fain would sleep. 


The falcons of the wood are flown, 
And I am left alone—alone: 

Dig the grave both deep and wide, 
And let us slumber side by side. 


The dragons of the rock are sleeping, 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping— 
Dig the grave and make it ready, 

Lay me on my True-Love’s body! 


Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors’ sides aright: 
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Many a day the three before me 
On their linkéd bucklers bore me. 


Lay upon the low grave-floor, 
’Neath each head, the blue claymore: 
Many a time the noble three 
Reddened these blue blades for me. 


Lay the collars, as is meet, 

Of their greyhounds at their feet: 
Many a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 


In the falcon’s jesses throw 
Hook and arrow, line and bow: 
Never again, by stream or plain, 
Shall the gentle woodsmen go.... 


Echo now, sleep, morn and even; 
Lark alone enchant the heaven! 
Ardan’s lips are scant of breath, 
Neesa’s tongue is cold in death. 


Stag exult on glen and mountain; 
Salmon, leap from loch to fountain; 
Heron, in the free air warm ye: 
Usnach’s sons no more will harm ye! 


Erin’s stay no more ye are, 

Rulers of the ridge of war; 

Never more ’twill be your fate 

To keep the beam of battle straight. 
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Woe is me! by fraud and wrong, 
Traitors false and tyrants strong, 
Fell Clan Usnach, bought and sold, 
For Barach’s feast and Conor’s gold. 


Woe to Eman, roof and wall! 

Woe to Red Branch, hearth and hall! 
Tenfold woe and black dishonor 

To the foul and false Clan Conor! 


Dig the grave both wide and deep! 
Sick I am, and fain would sleep! 
Dig the grave and make it ready, 
Lay me on my True-Love’s body! 


Rendered into English by Samuel Ferguson 
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WALES, 14TH CENTURY 


From “To the Lark” 


ENTINEL of the morning light! 
Reveler of the spring! 
How sweetly, nobly wild thy flight, 
Thy boundless journeying: 
Far from thy brethren of the woods, alone, 
A hermit chorister before God’s throne! 


Oh! wilt thou climb yon heavens for me, 
Yon rampart’s starry height, 
Thou interlude of melody 
’Twixt darkness and the light, 
And seek with heaven’s first dawn upon thy crest, 
My lady-love, the moonbeam of the west? 
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MORRIS ROSENFELD 
POLAND-AMERICA, 1862—? 
SA as poetry has probably been brought to its highest 
perfection in America by Morris Rosenfeld, who emi- 
grated from his native Poland to the United States, and 
for many years eked out an existence in the sweat-shops 
of New York. It was there that he learned to sing of 
misery and: oppression. 


cA Cry from the Ghetto 


HE roaring of the wheels has filled my ears, 
The clashing and the clamor shut me in; 
Myselt, my soul, in chaos disappears, 
I cannot think or feel amid the din. 
Toiling and toiling and toiling—endless toil. 
For whom? For what? Why should the work be 
done? 
I do not ask, or know. I only toil. 
I work until the day and night are one. 


The clock above me ticks away the day, 
Its hands are spinning, spinning, like the wheels, 
It cannot sleep or for a moment stay, 
It is a thing like me, and does not feel. 
It throbs as though my heart were beating there— 
A heart? My heart? I know not what it means. 
‘The clock ticks, and below I strive and stare. 
And so we lose the hour. We are machines. 
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Noon calls a truce, an ending to the sound, 
As if a battle had one moment stayed— 

A bloody field! The dead lie all around; 
Their wounds cry out until I grow afraid. 

It comes—the signal! See, the dead men rise, 
They fight again, amid the roar they fight. 

Blindly, and knowing not for whom, or why, 
They fight, they fall, they sink into the night. 


Translated by Charles Weber Linn 
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JOSE SANTOS CHOCANO 


PERU, 20TH CENTURY 


The Mocking-Bird 


CONDOR, I marvel at you! You are flight... 
Will my plaintive singing reach you then? 
You overwhelm me with amazement when 
You pass across the heavens like a night. 
Night on the mountain is dark desolation; 
And among the constant clamor of the lair, 
The croak of frog, the howl of wild beast there, 
My flute is a soft sweet consolation. 


Leave me, O condor, among my shadowy trees. 
Just as your flight prolongs its dizzying length, 
My song will all its harmony prolong. 
For so it is that Nature, who all foresees, 
Gave me my song, and denied your strength; 
Gave you your strength, and denied my song. 


Translated by Muna Lee 
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JOSE-MARIA DE HEREDIA 
CuBA, 1842-1905 

IES poet, sprung of mixed French and Spanish blood, 

was born near Santiago-de-Cuba, but his education 
was principally in France. His life was busily spent in 
varied literary occupations; he was elected a member of 
the French Academy in 1894. His fame for posterity rests 
upon his sonnets. 

Says Godfrey Locker Lampson: “Heérédia is one of the 
world’s classics. Without the humanity of sublime trag- 
edy, without the passion or heart-searching music of the 
foremost poets of all, he is, perhaps, the greatest dramatic 
craftsman of short metrical pieces that the world has seen. 
He was welcomed into the company of immortals a few 
months after the appearance of his slender volume Les 
Trophées (1893). Since that date his renown has spread 
over many lands and many nations. It will grow with 
the years and widen with the centuries, and as long as the 
precious gift of speech is held in honor, its luster will 
brighten the Temple of Fame.” 


Sunset 


HE sunlit brush light to the dark rock lends, 
And gilds the summit of the mountain dome 
Where sets the sun; beyond—a bar of foam— 
The endless sea begins where the earth ends: 
Beneath me, night and silence; tired man wends 
To where the smoking chimney marks his home. 
The Angelus, deadened by the mists that roam, 
In the vast murmur of the ocean. blends. 
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As from the depth of an abyss, the sound 
Of far-off voices in the space around 
Comes from belated herdsmen with their clan. 
The western sky is clothed in shadows gray; 
The sun on rich dark clouds sinks slow away 
And shuts the gold sticks of his crimson fan. 


Translated by Maurice Francis Egan 


Vision of Khem 


IDDAY. The air burns, and under blazing sky 
The languid river rolls in leaden flight; 
From blinding zenith falls the arrowy light, 
And Phre all Egypt rules implacably. 
The sphinxes with ne’er drooping eyelids lie 
Extended on their sand-bathed sides, with sight, 
Mysterious and long, fixed on the white 
Needles of stone inordinately high. 


Nought stains or specks the heavens serene and clear 
Save the far vultures on their endless sweep; 
The flame immense lulls man and beast to sleep. 
The parched soil crackles, and Anubis here, 
Immobile midst this heated joy, barks on 
With brazen throat in silence toward the sun. 


Translated by Edward Robeson Taylor 
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RUBEN DARIO 
NICARAGUA, 1867—1916 
| D tease acclaimed the greatest poet of Latin America, 
was the leader of the Modernist Movement in Span- 
ish-American poetry. He was a word-musician. During 
a visit to the United States, in 1916, he contracted pneu- 
monia and died shortly after returning to his native land. 


Greeting to the American Eagle 
May this grand union have no end—Fontoura Xavier. 


ELCOME, wonderful Eagle, with thy wide and 
mighty wings, 
Spreading over the South thy great continental shadow 
And bringing in thy claws, ringed with brilliant rubies, 
A palm of glory, flush with immense hope; 
And in thy beak the olive of a great and productive 
peace. 


Welcome, O wonderful Eagle, whom Walt Whitman 
loved so well, 

Who would have sung of you in this great Olympian 
outing, 

Eagle that hast brought thy noble, magnificent symbols 

From the throne of Jupiter to the great continent of 
the North. 


Surely thou hast had thy place in the rude conquests of 
the World; 
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Surely thou hast been compelled to bear the ancient 
thunderbolts. 
If thy spread-out wings perpetuate the vision of peace, 
Still in thy beak and thy claws is war, if necessary. 
* * * * * 


The peace which deludes prophets’ dreams is not real: 

Eternal activity has made struggle obligatory, 

And from thy ethereal altitude thou cogtemplatest, O 
divine Eagle, 

The combative agitation of our vibrating globe . . 


Bring us the secrets of the labors of the North, 

And let our sons cease being Latin rhetoricians, 

Learning from the Yankee constancy, vigor, character. 

Tell us, illustrious Eagle, how to form the masses 

That constitute Romes and Greeces, with the sap of 
the present world, 

So that powerful and sober they may extend their light 
and dominion; 

And that, having the Eagle and the bison, and the iron 
and the gold, 

They may have a golden day to give thanks unto the 
Lord. 

Eagle, the condor exists. He is thy brother on the 
great heights. 

The Andes know him, and know that like you he gazes 
at the sun. 


Translated by Charles B. McMichael 
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FRANCISCA JULIA 


BRAZIL, 20TH CENTURY 


The ‘Dance of the (Centaurs 


OOFS in the air and mouths without a rein, 
Bare-chested, waving lances in their play, 
Shouting in beauty, dancing down the way, 
With shoulders white they mock the noonday vain. 
Night hears them coming. Hark! the woods complain 
Unto the moon! ‘The maiden centaurs stay— 
Retreat—advance—their myriad bosoms sway— 
Their tresses stream behind their dashing train. 


Soon moonlight whitens, night to morn would yield; 
Ceases the hippic dance; through thundering space 

The centaurs are in maddened rout revealed: 

Lo!—far away, out where the moonlight dies 
Titanic, fiery-eyed with Argive mace, 

Great Hercules rears up against the skies. 
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Erinna (4th Century B.c.) 

ERSKINE, JoHN (1879- ) 

Erycius oF THESSALY 

EvurRIPIDES (480-406) B.c.) 


F 


FABER, FREDERICK W. (1814-1863) 

FANSHAWE, CATHERINE Marie (1765-1834) 

Farrar, JOHN (1896- ) 

Fawcett, Epcar (1847-1904) 

Ficke, ARTHUR Davison (1883- ) 

FieLtp, EuGENE (1850-1895) 

Fincu, ANNE (CouUNTESS OF WINCHELSEA) 
(1660-1720) 

FincuH, Francis Mires (1827-1907) 

FirKINS, CHESTER (1882-1915) 

FisHerR, MaHion Leonarp (1874- ) 

FITzGERALD, Epwarp (1809-1883) 

FLECKER, JAMEs ELroy (1884-1915) 

FLETCHER, JOHN (1579-1625) 

FLETCHER, JOHN GouLp (1886- ) 

FLEXNER, HortTENsE (1885- ) 

Fort, PAut (1872- ) 

Foss, SAM WALTER (1858-2111) 

Foster, JEANNE ROBERT 

FrencH, Nora May 

FRENEAU, PHiuip (1752-1832) 

Frost, Ropert (1875- ) 
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G 


Gate, Norman (1862- ) 
Gaz, Zona (1874- ) 
Garand, HAMLIn (1860- ) 


Garrison, THEoposia (1874 ) 
GautigEr, THEOPHILE (1811-1872) 
Gipran, KAHLiL 

Gipson, WILFRED (1878- ) 

Grtpert, W. S. (1836-1911) 

Gitcurist, Marie EMILig 

Gitper, RicHarp Watson (1844-1909) 
GILMAN, CHARLOTTE PERKINS (1860- ) 
GoETHE (1749-1832) 

GocGarTy, OLIVER 

GoLpDsMITH, OLIVER (1728-1774) 
Gore-Bootn, Eva (1872- ) 

GorMAN, HERBERT 8. (1893- ) 

GosseE, EpMuUND (1849- ) 

GouLp, GERALD (1885- ) 

Graves, Ropert (1895- ) 

Gray, AGNEs KENDRICK 

Gray, Davin (1838-1861) 

Gray, THomas (1716-1771) 

GREENE, SarRAH Pratt McLean (1856- ) 
GriFFITH, BARTHOLOMEW (16th Century) 
GriFFITH, WILLIAM (1876- ) 

Guest, Epcar A. (1881- ) 

Gutvey, LoutsE IMocGENE (1861-1920) 
GUINICELLI, Gumpo (1220?-1276) 


GUITERMAN, ARTHUR (1871- ) 
GuTHRIE, KENNETH SyLvan (1871- ) 
H 


“H. D.” (Hitpa Doo.ittie) (1886- ) 
Hariz (14th Century) 
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Haceporn, HERMAN (1882- ) 
Hatey, Motty ANDERSON 

Hatt, AMANDA BENJAMIN (1890- ) 
Hai, GERTRUDE (1863- ) 

Hatt, Hazet (1886-1924) 

Ha.ieck, Firz-GrreENE (1790-1867) 
Harpinc, RuTtH GUTHRIE (1882- ) 
Harpy, THomas (1840- ) 
HarrincTon, Sir JOHN (1561-1612) 
Harris, THomas Lake (1823-1908) 
Harte, Francis Bret (1839-1902) 
Harvey, F. W. (20th Century) 
Hawes, STEPHEN (1476-1523) 
Hawker, Ropert STEPHEN (1804-1875) 
Hay, JoHN (1838-1905) 

Hayne, Paut Hamitton (1830-1886) 
HEAVYSEGE, CHARLES (1816-?) 

Heper, REGINALD (1783-1826) 

Heine, HernricH (1797-1856) 
Hemans, FeEricta (1793-1835) 
HENLEY, WILLIAM Ernest (1849-1903) 
HERBERT, GEORGE (1593-1632) 
Herepia, Jos— Maria De (1842-1905) 
Herrick, Ropert (1591-1674) 
Hervey, THomas KipsLe (1799-?) 
Hewett, Maurice (1861-1925) 
Heywarp, Du Bose (1885- ) 
HiroMaro 

Hopcson, Ratpu (1871- ) 

Hoge, JAMES (1770-1835) 

Hoistncton, May FoLwetu 

Hoimes, Dante Henry Junior (1851-1908) 
Hoimes, OLiver WENDELL (1809-1894) 
Homer (About 850 B.c.) 

Hoop, THomas (1798-1845) 

Hope, LAuRENCE (1865-1904) 
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Hopper, Nora (1871-1906) 

Horace (65-8 B.c.) 

Horne, RicHarp Henry (1803-1884) 
Housman, A. E. (1859- ) 
HousMan, LAavurENCcE (1867 ) 
Hovey, RicHarp (1864-1900) 


Howarp, Henry, Eart oF Surrey (1516-1547) 


Howe, Jutia Warp (1819-1910) 
Howe tis, Witt1AM DEAN (1837-1920) 
Hoyt, Heren (1887- 

HueErrer, Forp Mapox (1873- ) 
Hucues, Lancston 

Huco, Victor (1802-1885) 

Hunt, LetcH (1784-1859) 


I 


INGALLS, JOHN JAMES (1833-1900) 
INGELOw, JEAN (1820-1897) 
INGERSOLL, Ropert G. (1833-1899) 


J 


Jackson, Heten Hunt (1831-1885) 

Jaco, RicHarp (1715-1781) 

JamMes, Francis (1868- ) 

JoHN, EpMunp (1883-1917) 

JoHNs, Orrick (1887- ) 

Jounson, LIonEL (1867-1902) 

JoHNson, Ropert UNDERWoopD (1853- 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL (1709-1784) 

Jones, RatpH Mortimer (1879- ) 

Jonrs, THomas S. Jr. (1882- ) 

Jones, Sir WILLIAM (1746-1794) 

Jonson, BEN (1573-1637) 

Jutta, Francisca (20th Century) 
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2640 
2889 
1764 
2521 
2616 
357 
906 
141 
191 
704 
2658 
803 
2945 
1510 


174 
2060 


175 


168 
1222 
2990 
2756 

700 
2613 

280 
1219 

576 

619 
1278 
1028 
3068 


K 


Kacesur, Kajrwara (12th Century) 3043 
Keats, JoHN (1795-1821) 1639 
KEELER, CHARLES AUGUSTUS (1871- ) 413 
Kemp, Harry (1883- ) 627 
KeppEL, CAROLINE (1735-?) 1490 
Krxaku (17th Century) 3045 
Kitmer, ALINE (1888- ) 712 
Kitmer, Joyce (1886-1918) 677 
Kinc, Henry, BisHop oF CHICHESTER (1592- 
1669) 1071 
KincsLey, CHARLES (1819-1875) 2050 
Kinsotvinc, SALty Bruce (1876- ») 512 
Kipitinec, Rupyarp (1865- ) 2583 
Kryowara No FuKAYABU 3041 
Know es, Freperick L. (1869- ) 392 
Knox, WILLIAM (1789-1825 ) 1558 
KREYMBORG, ALFRED (1883- ) 624 
L 
Lams, CHARLES (1775-1834) 1470 
Lanpon, Letitia E. (1802-1838) 1748 
Lanpor, WALTER SAVAGE (1775-1864) 1475 
Lane, ANDREW (1844-1912) 2397 
LANGLAND, WILLIAM (1330-1400) 843 
LANIER, SIDNEY (1842-1881) 214 
Lawrence, D. H. (1885- ) 2773 
Lerpoux, Louis V. (1880- ) 586 
Lepwipce, Francis (1891-1917) 2795 
Lrr, AGNES 654 
Lez, Muna (1895- ) 789 
Lree-Hamitton, EuGENE (1845-1907) 2402 
Lr GALLIENNE, RicHarD (1866- ) 2599 
LreHMerR, Derrick N. (1867- ) 371 
Lronarp, WILLIAM E iery (1876- ) 505 
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Lronipas oF TARENTUM 

Letts, WINIFRED M. (1882- ) 
LizgerMan, Exias (1883- ) 
Linpsay, Lapy ANNE (1750-1825) 
Linpsay, VACHEL (1879- 
LinpsEy, THERESE (1870- ) 
Li T’ At-Po (705-762) 
Locker-LAmMpson, FRepERIcK (1821-1895) 
Lovee, THomas (1558?-1625) 
Locan, JoHN (1748-1788) 

Lone, Hanie, (1888- 


LoncFrELLow, Henry WapswortH (1808-1882) 


LoveLace, RicHaArpD (1618-1658) 

’ LovEMaAN, RoBert (1864-1923) 
Lowett, Amy (1874-1925) 

Lowe.tt, James RussELL (1819-1891) 
LucreTIus (95-55 B.C.) 

Lummis, CuHartes F. (1859- ) 
Lyty, JoHN (1553-1606) 

Lyte, Henry Francis (1793-1847) 


M 


McCartuy, JoHN Russet (1889- ) 
McCietian, Isaac (1806-1899) 
McCormick, VircIniA TAYLOR 

McCraz, JoHN (1872-1918) 

McCreary, F. R. 

McDurf ree, FRANKLIN (1904- ) 
McGrrFert, GERTRUDE HUNTINGTON 
McLeop, IRENE RUTHERFORD (1891- ) 
Macautay, THomas BaBINGTON (1800-1859) 
MacponaLp, GeEorGE (1824-1905) 
Macaitt, Patrick (1890- ) 

Mackay, CHARLES (1814-1889) 
MacKaye, Percy (1875- ) 
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2862 
2745 
671 
1281 
567 
408 
3031 
2066 
958 
1279 
733 
62 
1150 
356 
458 
Ill 
2873 
306 
949 
1637 


747 
47 
529 
2656 
791 
799 
583 
2796 
Si 
2139 
2793 
2026 


470 


MacrHerson, JAMEs (1736-1796) 


MAHLMANN, SIEGFRIED AUGUST (1771-1826) 


Manony Francis (1805-1866) 


MatuarMeE, STEPHANE (1842-1898) ~ 
Mancan, JAMES CLARENCE (1803-1849) 
Mannyne, Rogpert oF BRUNNE (1260-1340) 
MarkHaAM, ANNA CATHERINE 


Markuam, Epwin (1852- 
Markuam, Vircit (1899- 


Mar.ow£, CHRISTOPHER (1564-1593) 


Marouis, Don (1878- 


) 
) 


MarspEn, WILLIAM (1754-1836?) 


Marston, Puitip BourKE (1850-1887) 


Marvet_, ANDREW (1621-1678) 


Marziats, THEOPHILE (1850- 


MaAsEFIELD, JOHN (1874- 
Massgy, Geratp (1828-1907) 


Meeker, Marjorie 


Masters, Epcar LEE (1868- 
Meapowcrort, CLarA PLATT 


Me veacer (About 90 B.c.) 
MELLEN, GRENVILLE (1799-1841) 
MENANDER (342-291 B.C.) 
Menpes, CATuLLE (1841-1909) 
MereEpDITH, GEorGE (1828-1909) 
MerepitH, Owen (1831-1891) 
Mew, CuHarLotTe (19th Century) 
MEYNELL, ALICE (1853-1922) 

MicHEet ANGELO (1475-1564) 


) 


) 


) 


Mippteton, RicHarp (1889-1911) 
Muppteton, Scupper (1888- 
Mirririn, Lioyp (1846-1921) 


Mirarp, BaiLey (1859- 


Mitiay, Epna St. VINCENT (1892- 


) 


Miter, Joaquin (1841-1913) 


Miier, Neruir B. 
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) 


) 


1271 
3014 
1769 
2981 
1755 
832 
362 
262 
794 
968 
543 
1293 
2426 


1154 - 


2435 
2680 
2200 
377 
582 
771 
2863 
27 
2855 
2979 
2181 
2218 
2424 
2440 
2908 
2788 
711 
237 
311 
760 
203 
730 


Mirton, JoHN (1608-1674) 

Minamoto No Suiraco (1oth Century) 
Mistrat, FrEepERIC (1830-1914) 
MircHett, RutH Comrort 

Mirtrorp, Mary RusseEty (1787-1855) 
MNASALcAsS 

Monro, Harotp (1879- ) 

Monroe, Harriet 

Montcomery, JAMES (1776-1854) 
Montcomery, RosELLE MERCIER 
Moopy, WILLIAM VAUGHN (1869-1910) 
Moors, THomas (1779-1852) 

Moore, VIRGINIA 

Morcan, ANGELA 

Morty, CHRISTOPHER (1890- ) 
Morris, Harrison S. (1856- ) 
Morris, WILLIAM (1834-1896) 
Morrow, ELizasEtTH 

Morton, Davin (1886- ) 
Moutton, Louise CHANDLER (1835-1908) 
Murcer, Henri (1822-1861) 
Myers, F. W. H. (1843-1901) 

Myers, Ropert C. V. 


N 


Napaup, GusTAvE (1820-1893) 
NarIHIRA 

NeEIHARDT, JOHN G. (1881- ) 
NervaL, GeérarD De (1808-1855) 
Newman, JoHN Henry (1801-1890) 
NicHois, Ropert (1893- ) 

Noe, Ropen (1834-1894) 
Nocucui, YoNE 

NocucHi, YONE (20th Century) 
Norton, Grace Fattow (1876- ) 
Noyes, ALFRED (1880- ) 
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1088 
3043 
2977 
602 
1519 
2861 
2704 
430 
1486 
657 
380 
1492 
811 
592 
754 
295 
2257 
555 
684 
183 
2975 
2393 
646 


2967 
3042 

596 
2962 
1747 
2807 
2252 

402 
3045 

509 
2708 


O 


O’Brien, Epwarp J. (1893- ) 

O’Hara, JoHN Myers 

OLIPHANT, CAROLINE (Lapy NAIRNE) 
(1766-1845 ) 

O’Ner1t, Morra 

O’Neitt, Rose (1874- ) 

OprPpENHEIM, JAMES (1882- ) 

Oscoop, FRANCES SARGENT (1811-1850) 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, ARTHUR (1844-1881) 

O’SHEEL, SHAEMAS (1886- ) 

Ostenso, MartHA (1900- ) 

O’SuLLivan, SEUMAS (1879- ) 

OxENHAM, JOHN (20th Century) 


Fe 
Part Ta-SHUN 
PaLamMas, KosteEs (20th Century) 
Parsons, THomMAsS WILLIAM (1819-1892) 
PatTMorE, CovENTRY (1823-1896) 
PEABODY, JOSEPHINE PrEsTON (1874-1922) 
Peacock, THomas LovE (1785-1866) 
PeEarson, JAMES LARKIN 
Peck, SamMuEL Minturn (1854- ) 
Percy, THomas (1729-1811) 
PETRARCH (1304-1374) 
PHILLIPS, STEPHEN (1868-1915) 
PuiLipotts, EpEN (1862- ) 
PICKTHALL, Marjorie L. C. (1883-1922) 
PINKNEY, Epwarp CoaTE (1802-1828) 
Piarr, Victor (1863- ) 
PLATO (427-347 B.C.) 
Por, Epcar ALLAN (1809-1849) 
Pope, ALEXANDER (1688-1744) 
PosgEiwippus (2nd Century B.c.) 
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Pounp, Ezra (1885- ) 660 


Powers, Rosr 699 
Powys, JoHN Cowper (1872- ) AE 
Prarp, WinTHROP MackworTH (1802-1839) = 1752 
Pratt, Harry Noyes (1879- ) 577 
Procrer, ADELAIDE ANN (1825-1864) 2141 
‘PuLsiIFER, Harotp TRrowsripce (1886- ) 690 
Q 
Quartes, Francis (1592-1644) 1068 
QuILLer-CoucH, Sir ArtHuR T. (1863- 2567 
R 
RALEIGH, Sir WALTER (1552-1618) 941 
RANDALL, JAMES RypDER (1839-1908) 201 
Ranpbo.tpH, THomas (1605-1635) 1084 
Ranps, WILLIAM BricGHTy (1823-1880) 2119 
RAVENEL, BEATRICE W. (1870- ) 408 
Reatr, RicHarp (1834-1878) 180 
Reese, Lizerre WoopwortH (1856- ) 293 
Réenier, Henri De (1864- ) 2987 
Ruys, Ernest (1859- ) 2546 
Rice, CALE Youne (1872- ) 426 
Rice, RutH Mason 576 
RICHARDSON, RoBERT (?-1901) 2778 
Ripce, Lota 722 
Rivey, JAMes WHITCOMB (1853-1916) 275 
RITTENHOUSE, JESSIE 530 
Rives, AMELIE (1863- ) 348 
Rogerts, Ceci (1892- ) 2803 
Rogerts, CHares G. D. (1860- ) 2548 
Roserts, Mary ELEANoR 518 
Rogerts, WALTER ADOLPHE (1886- ) 689 
Rogpinson, CorINNE RoosEveELtT (1861- ) 331 
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Rozsinson, Epwin ARLINGTON (1869- ) 293 


Rosrnson, Epwin Meape (1879- ) 562 
Rotiz, RicHarp oF Hampote (About 1300-1348) 833 
RonsARD, PierRE DE (1524-1585) 2936 
Rooney, JoHN JEROME (1866- ) 366 
RosENFELD, Morris (1862-?) 3059 
Rossetti, CHRISTINA GEORGIA (1830-1894) 2212 
Rossetti, DANTE GasrRIEL (1828-1882) 2151 
Rovucet De Lisiz, JosEPH (1760-1836) 2940 
RusseELy, Irwin (1853-1879) 272 
Ryan, KatHryN WHITE 752 
S 
SACKVILLE, THomAs, Eart or Dorsrt (1536-1608) 908 
SaLtus, Francis SALTuS (1849-1889) 246 
SAMAIN, ALBERT (1858-1900) 2986 
SANDBURG, CarRL (1878- ) 537 
SANTAYANA, GEORGE (1863- ) 349 
SappHo (About 600 B.c.) _ 2830 
SareTtT, Lew (1888- ) 718 
SASSOON, SIEGFRIED (1886- ) 2779 
SCHAUFFLER, Rogpert Haven (1879- ) 578 
ScHEFFAUER, HERMAN (1878- ) 549 
ScoLLARD, CLINTON (1860- ) 320 
Scott, Sir WALTER (1771-1832) 1392 
Scott, WILLIAM BELL (1812-1890) 2019 
SEEGER, ALAN (1888-1916) 715 
SERVICE, Ropert W. (1874- ) 448 
SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM (1564-1616) 978 
SHANKS, Epwarp (1892- ) 2804 
SHarP, WILLIAM (1856-1905) 2475 
SHaw, Frances (1872- ) 429 
SHEFFIELD, RENA CAREY 510 
SHELLEY, Percy ByssHE (1792-1822) 1563 
SHERMAN, FRANK Dempster (1860-1916) 313 
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SHIRLEY, JAMEs (1596-1666) 
SHorTeER, Dora SicEerson (1866-1919) 
Swney, Sir Purp (1554-1586) 
Srecrist, Mary 

SicourneEy, Lypra H. (1791-1865) 
Sit, Epwarp RowLanp (1841-1887) 
Simmons, Laura — 

SIMONIDES OF CEOs (556-468 B.c.) 
Simpson, Maser 

Sirwe.., Epirn (1887- ) 
SITWELL, OsBert (1892- ) 
SMART, CHRISTOPHER (1722-1771) 
SmiTH, ALEXANDER (1829-1867) 
SmitH, CLarK AsHTON 

SmitH, LANcpon (?-1908) 
SmitH, Marion CoutHouy 
SmitH, May Rivey (1842-1927) 
SopHOcLEs (496-406 B.c.) 

Sosz1, Priest 

SouTHEy, Ropert (1774-1843) 
SPENCER, Lirian WHITE 
SPENSER, EpMUND (1552-1559) 
Speyer, Leonora (1872- ) 
Sprncarn, J. E. (1875- ) 
SeuirE, J. C. (1884- ) 


STANTON, Franx L. (1857- ) 
STARRETT, VINCENT (1886- ) 
STEDMAN, EpMUND CLARENCE (1833-1908) 
STEPHENS, JAMES (1882- ) 


STERLING, GeEoRGE (1869-1926) 
STEVENSON, Ropert Louis (1850-1894) 
STopDARD, CHARLES WARREN (1843-1909) 
StopparD, RicH arp HENRY (1825-1903) 
StorK, CHARLES WuHarTON (1881- ) 
Story, WiLtt1amM WetTMorE (1819-1895) 
Street, A. B. (1811-1881) 
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1077 
2597 ~~ 
952 
809 
13 
211 
511 
2840 
751 
2786 
2806 
1245 
2206 
749 
352 
407 
228 
2843 
3041 
1464 
696 
914 
421 
468 
2767 
299 
692 
176 
2751 
385 
2428 - 
230 
153 
595 
143 
106 


StropeL, Marion (1895- ) 788 


StropE, Murtrev 611 
SucKLING, Sir JoHN (1609-1642) 1131 
Swasery, Eva INGERSOLL 790 
Swirt, JoNATHAN (1667-1745) 1185 
SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES (1837-1909) 2287 
Symons, ARTHUR (1865- ) 2573 
at 
Tass, Joun B. (Father) (1845-1909) 234 
Taccarp, GENEVIEVE (1894- ) 783 
Taytor, Bayarp (1825-1878) 151 
Taytor, Bert Leston (1866-1921) 363 
Taytor, JANE (1783-1824) 1506 
Taytor, Tom (1817-1880) 2034 
TEASDALE, SARA (1884- ) 643 
TENNYSON, ALFRED Lorp (1809-1892) 1794 
‘THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE (1811-1863) 1883 
‘THAXTER, CELIA (1835-1894) 182 
‘THEOcRITUS (3rd Century B.c.) 2851 
Tueocnis (6th Century B.c.) 2839 
THOMAS OF CELANO (1200-1255) 2895 
Tuomas, EvitrH M. (1854-1925) 283 
THomas, Epwarp (1878-1917) 2692 
THompson, Francis (1859-1907) 2530 
TuHompson, Maurice (1844-1901) 233 
THomson, JAMEs (1700-1748) 1216 
THomMson, JAMES (1834-1882) 2244 
THoreau, Henry Davin (1817-1862) 127 
THORNBURY, GrorceE WALTER (1828-1876) 2144 
TIETJENS, EuNIcE (1884- ) 641 
Trmrop, Henry (1829-1867) 160 
Torrence, Ripcety (1875- ) 474 
Towne, CuHarLes Hanson (1877- ) 527 
TRAUBEL, Horace L. (1858-1919) 304 
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TRENCH, HERBERT (1865-1923) 

Trine, Grace Hyper 

TrowsrivcE, JoHN T. (1827-1916) 
Tu Fu (712-770) 

TunstTa.t, VirciniA Lyne (1892- ) 
Turner, W. J. (1889- ) 

TYNAN, KaTHARINE (1861- ) 


U 


Untanp, Lupwic (1787-1862) 
UnvERWoop, JoHN Curtis (1874- ) 
UNTERMEYER, JEAN Starr (1886- ) 
UnTERMEyeER, Louis (1885- ) 
Upson, ARTHUR (1877-1908) 


V 


Van Doren, Marx (1894- ) 

Van Dyke, Henry (1852- ) 

Van Noppen, Leonarp (1868- ) 
VAUGHAN, HENRY (1621-1695) 

Veca Lope DE (1562-1635) 

VENABLE, WILLIAM HeENry (1836-1918) 
VERHAEREN, EMILE (1855-1916) 
VERLAINE, PAUL (1844-1896) 

VIERECK, GEORGE SYLVESTER (1884- ) 
Vitprac, CHARLEs (1882- ) 

Vitton, Francois (1431-1489) 

Vina, Haroip (1891- ) 

VirGIL (70-19 B.C.) 

VoNDEL, JOOST VAN DEN (1587-1679) 


Ww 


Wacner, Mapce Morris 
WacstaFF, BLANCHE SHOEMAKER (1888- 
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) 


2572 
561 
154 

3033 
772 

2791 

2556 


3015 
443 
686 
664 
523 


782 
254 
376 
1160 
3025 
188 
2997 
2982 
636 
2991 
2927 
757 
2881 
3003 


369 
734 


Water, EpMuND (1606-1687) 

Watsu, THomas (1875- ) 

WatsH, WILLIAM (1663-1708) 
Wasson, Davw A. (1832-1887) 
Watson, RosamMuND Marriott (1863-1911) 
Watson, WILLIAM (1858- ) 
Watties, WILLARD (1888- ) 
Watts, Isaac (1674-1748) 
Warts-DunToNn, THEODORE (1832-1914) 
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It Will Be Easy to Love You When I Am Dead 
Lee 789 
It’s Wiser Being Good than Bad Browning 1QII 
I, Who Fade with the Lilacs Griffith 502 
I Wouldna Gie a Copper Plack Barr 1342 
J 
Jaftar Hunt 1513 
Jan Ibn Jan Sheffield 510 
Jenny Kissed Me Hunt 1512 
Jim Bludso of the Prairie Belle Hay 193 
Jock Johnston the Tinkler Hogg 1357 
John Keats Byron 1528 
Joy Sandburg 542 
Juan Quintana Corbin 552 
Judas Vinal 757 
June Morris 295 
Justina’s Temptation Calderon 3027 
K 
Keats Reese 294 
Keeper of the Orchards Doolittle 694 
Kin Sandburg 540 
King Solomon Meredith 2226 
Kubla Khan Coleridge 1431 
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L 


L’ Allegro Milton 

LaBelle Dame sans Merci Keats 

Ladies’ Gard Morris 

Lament Gibson 

Lament Landor 

Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers Hemans 

Last Lines Bronté 

Last Sonnet Keats 

Last Verses Chatterton 

Late Snow-Flakes Fukayabu 

La Tricoteuse Thornbury 

Laugh, and the World Laughs With You 
Wilcox 

Laughter and Death Blunt 

Lead, Kindly Light Newman 


Lear’s Prayer Shakespeare 
Leisure Davies 
Lenore Poe 


Lepanto Chesterton 

Lesbia Congreve 

Lesé-Majesté Gorman 

Let It Be Forgotten Teasdale 

Let Me Live Out My Years Neihardt 
Let Not My Death Be Long Speyer 
Life Barbauld 

Life Shakespeare 

Life A Cheat Dryden 

Life in a Love Browning 

Life Is a Narrow Vale Ingersoll 
Life Sculpture Doane 

Lincoln Clark 

Lincoln Pearson 

Lincoln, the Man of the People Markham 
Lines DeVere 
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Lines, Shelley 


Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern 


Abbey Wordsworth 

Lines for the Hour Armstrong 

Lines on the Mermaid Tavern Keats 

Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills 
Shelley 

Little Bateese Drummond 

Little Boy Blue Field 

Little Lover Speyer 

Little Orphant Annie Riley 

Lochinvar Scott 

Locksley Hall Tennyson 

Lodged Frost 

Lone Dog McLeod 

Lonely Burial Benét 

Lord Ullin’s Daughter Campbell 

Lord, When We Leave the World Quarles 

Lost Love Lang 

Lot’s Wife Morrow 


Love Rolle 
Love W ells 
Love and Love’s Mates Swinburne 


Love and Music Meleager 

Love Came Back at Fall 0’ Dew Reese 
Love-Ending O'Neill 

Love in a Life Browning 

Love in Italy Johnson 

Love in the Valley Meredith 
Love Is a Terrible Thing Norton 
Love Is Enough Morris 

Love, Let the Wind Cry Sappho 
Loveliest of Trees Housman 
Love Me at Last Corbin 


Love Me Not for Comely Grace Anonymous 


Love’s Precinct Mnasalcas 
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1579 


1388 
781 
1655 


1581 
2444 
247 
424 
277 
1393 
1853 
484 
2797 
793 
1484 
1071 
2398 
555) 
833 
1745 
2300 
2866 
294 
454 
1995 
280 
2192 
509 
2259 
2831 
2521 
552 
1132 
2861 


Love’s Secret Blake 

Love Triumphant Knowles 
Lucifer in Starlight Meredith 
Lucifer’s Defiance V ondel 
Lucifer’s Song Bailey 
Lucinda Matlock Masters 
Lucy W ordsworth 

Lycidas Milton 

Lyke-Wake Dirge Anonymous 


M 


Macbeth’s Murder Meditation 
Mad Blake Benét 
Madman’s Song W ylie 
Madrigal Anonymous 

Mad Song Blake 

Magna Est Veritas Patmore 
Magnolia Cemetery Timrod 
Malice Southey 

Man Browning 

Man Davies 

Man Shakespeare 

Man Young 

Man as God Davidson 
Mandoline V erlaine 
Manfred Byron 

Manhattan Siegrist 

Man’s Hidden Side Dale 
Man’s Love Byron 

Many Are Called Robinson 
Marching Along Browning 
Marching Song Elliott 
Marco Bozzaris Halleck 
Margarita Sorori Henley 
Margery Daw Holmes 
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Mariana Tennyson 

Mark Antony’s Oration Shakespeare 
Marpessa Phillips 

Marriage VanDoren 

Marriage Song Abercrombie 

Martin Kilmer 

Martin Elginbrodde MacDonai. 
Martyrdom VanNoppen 

Mary, Helper of Heartbreak Widdemer 
Mastery Lummis 


Mater Dolorosa Barnes 
Mater Dolorosa Ledoux 
Mater Dolorosa Swinburne 


Mater Triumphalis Swinburne 
Maud Tennyson 

Maud Muller Whittier 

May Burt 

Measure Me, Sky Speyer 
Mediocrity in Love Rejected Carew 
Meeting at Night Browning 
Melancholy Fletcher 

Memnon Scollard 
Memorabilia Browning 
Memorial Verses Arnold 
Memory Aldrich 

Mending Wall Frost 

Men of England Shelley 
Mercy Shakespeare 

Mia Carlotta Daly 

Michel Angelo McDuffee 
Milton Blake 

Miniver Cheevy Robinson 
Miracle Daley 

Miserere Scheffauer 

Mitylene on Return from Exile Sappho 
Modern Love Meredith 
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1802 
1014 
2619 
782 
2739 
678 
2140 
376 
729 
306 
1745 
586 
2341 
2344 
1805 
54 
610 
425 
1079 
1895 
1040 
322 
1950 
2085 
185 
487 
1629 
993 
409 
799 
1305 
397 
805 
551 
2837 
2188 


Mollie McGee Masters 

Monk’s Song Dobell 

Montana Wives Haste 

Montefiore Bierce 

Moonlight and Music Shakespeare 
Morality Arnold 

Morning in Camp Bashford 

Morning Song Baker 

Morte D’ Arthur Tennyson 

Mortis Dignitas Burton 

Motherhood Lee 

Moth-Terror DeCasseres 

Motto Anonymous 

Mourn Not the Dead Chaplin 
Music When Soft Voices Die Shelley 
Mutability Shelley 

My Boat Is on the Shore Byron 
My Catbird V enable 

My Choice Browne 

My Garden Brown 

My Last Duchess Browning 

My Lost Youth Longfellow 

My Love for You, Mother Swasey 
My Love Is Always Near Locker-Lampson 
My Maryland Randall 

My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is Dyer 
My Star Browning 

My Wife Stevenson 

Myrrh Miller 


N 


Nancy Hanks Monroe 
Nature Binyon 
Nature’s Chain Pope 
Nature’s Friend Davies 
Necessity Langdon 
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Nero Smith 

Never the Time and the Place Browning 
New Year’s Eve, 1913 Bottomley 
New Year’s Hymn Browning 

Night Blake 

Night Shelley 

Night W hite 

Night and the Madman Gibran 

Night and the Soul Bigg 

Night Clouds Lowell 

Night-Errantry Hewlett 

Night in the Green Hill Meadower oft 
Night Laughter Bacon 

Night Mysteries Milton 

Night of Stars Fletcher 

Nimrod Branch 

Nimrod and the Monsters of Hell Dante 
Nobleman Dawson 

No Death Marston 

Non Dolet Gogarty 

North Star Gale 

Nostalgia Hafiz 

Nothing Small Browning 

No Time to Hate Dickinson 
November Fisher 

November Night Crapsey 


O 


O Captain! My Captain! W hitman 

Ode W ordsworth 

Ode in May Watson 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
Gray 

Ode on a Grecian Urn Keats 

Ode on Melancholy Keats 
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749 
1900 
2690 
1892 
1303 
15/7) 
1474 

731 
2374 

463 
2555 

582 

466 
1109 

683 

495 


2904 


347 
2426 
2736 

456 
2922 
1775 

164 

447 

556 


130 
1380 
2501 


1233 
1643 
1648 


Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington 


(Opening) Tennyson 1849 
Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands 

Collins 1243 
Ode: Sung in the Town Hall, Concord, July 4th, 

1857 Emerson 36 
Ode to Anactoria Sappho 2835 
Ode to a Nightingale Keats 1641 
Ode to Aphrodite Sappho 2833 
Ode to Autumn Keats 1647 
Ode to Duty W ordsworth 1376 
Ode to Evening Collins 1236 
Ode to Maia (Fragment) Keats 1649 
Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte Byron 1552 
Ode to Psyche Keats 1645 
Ode to the West Wind Shelley 1573 
O Dreamy,Gloomy, Friendly Trees Trench 2572 
O, Fairest of the Rural Maids Bryant 17 
Of Beatrice de Portinari Dante 2900 
Of Mariners Vinal 757 
Of His Lady’s Old Age Ronsard 2937 
Of One Self-Slain Towne 527 
Of Treason Harrington 960 
Oft in the Stilly Night Moore 1494 
Oh, Inexpressible as Sweet Woodberry 291 


Oh! Snatched Away in Beauty’s Bloom Byron 1531 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be Proud? 


Knox 1558 
Old Age Sackville 909 
Old Age W aller 1086 
Old Love Is Best Sappho 2836 
Old Manuscript Kreymborg 625 
Old Ships Morton 684 
Old Stuff Taylor 364 
Old Timers Sandburg 541 
Old Women Deutsch 787 
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O May I Join the Choir Invisible! Eliot 2060 


Omnium Exeunt in Mysterium Sterling 391 
On a Bust of Dante Parsons 125 
On a Certain Lady at Court Pope 1207 
On an Infant Dying as Soon as Born Lamb 1471 
On a Prayer-Book Sent to Mrs. M. R. 

Crashaw 1144 
On a Subway Express Firkins 617 
On Broadway Cox 575 
Once on a Time Banning 560 
On Charles II Wilmot 1179 
On Coming to an End W hicher 318 
On Deck Theognis 2839 
One-and-Twenty Johnson 1219 
One Girl Rossetti 2163 
One Word More Browning 2009 
On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 

Keats 1653 
On Growing Old Masefield 2684 
On His Blindness Milton 1091 
On Lucretia Borgia’s Hair Landor 1478 
On May Morning Milton 1130 
On Mrs. Corbet Pope 1208 
On the Death of a Certain Journal Kingsley 2053 
On the Death of Dr. Swift Swift 1187 
On the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake 

Halleck 5 
On the Death of Mr. Robert Levet, A Practiser 

in Physic Johnson 1221 
On the Deaths of Thomas Carlyle and George 

Elliot Swinburne 2358 
On the Eretrian Captives Settled in Persia by 

Darius after the War of 490 B.c. Plato 2849 
On the Mississippi Garland 315 
On the Monument Erected to Mazzini at Genoa 

Swinburne 2356 
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On the Porch Monroe 432 
On the Receipt of My Mother’s Picture 


Cowper 1261 
On the Recent Sale by Auction of Keats’ Love 

Letters Wilde 2471 
On the Shore Régnier 2987 
On the Tombs in Westminster Abbey 

Beaumont 1048 
Opportunity Ingalls 174 
Opportunity Sill 213 
Oread Doolittle 693 
Orestes DeTabley 2281 
Or Ever the Knightly Years Were Gone 

Henley 2415 
Orion, an Epic Poem Horne 1764 
O Swallow, Swallow Tennyson 1801 
O! That This Too Too Solid Flesh Would Melt 

Shakespeare 1001 
O That ’twere Possible Tennyson 1812 
O the Fierce Delight Garland 317 
Othello Reviews His Service Shakespeare 1018 
Othello’s Wooing Shakespeare 1016 
Ottima and Sebald, T'wo Lovers Browning 1893 
Our Lady of Idleness Wilkinson 524 
Our Lesser Kindred Blake 1306 
Out of the Italian Spingarn 468 
Out Where the West Begins Chapman 441 
Outwitted Markham 265 
Over the Roofs Teasdale 644 
Overtones Percy 672 


O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast Burns 1312 
O Woman! In Our Hours of Ease Scott 1392 


O World, Be Nobler! Binyon 2624 
Oxen Rice 576 
Ozymandias of Egypt Shelley 1581 
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P 


Pagan Epitaph Middleton 
Palinurus Cronyn 

Pan Crucified Speyer 
Pandora’s Song Moody 

Pan in Wall Street Stedman 


Pannyre of the Golden Heels Samain 


Pan’s Song Lyly 

Paolo and Francesca Dante 
Paradise Lost Milton 

Parting Dickinson 

Parting at Morning Browning 
Parting Gift W ylie 

Parting of Hector and Andromache 
Pastoral Theocritus 

Path Flower Dargan 

Patria Hugo 

Patriotism Scott 

Patterns Lowell 

Paul Revere’s Ride Longfellow 
Pavana Davidson 

Peace Lee 

Peace Teasdale 

Peace Wilkinson 

Peaks of Life Shelley 

Pendulum Auslander 

People’s Song, 1849 Kingsley 
Per Contra Fisher 

Perfect Woman Wordsworth 
Perpetuum Mobile Sitwell 
Pescadero Pebbles Keeler 
Persephone (Singing) Ledoux 
Petition Scollard 

Phillida and Corydon Breton 
Phillada Flouts Me Anonymous 
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Homer 


Philomel Barnefield 
Philomela Arnold 

Philosophy Milton 

Piccadilly Pound 

Pierrette in Memory Griffith 
Pioneers Anonymous 

Piper, Play! Davidson 
Pis-Aller Arnold 

Pitiful in Your Bravery Strobel 
Pitt and Fox Scott 

Plays Landor 

Poe’s Critics Tabb 


Poems of Ossian MacPherson 
Poetry Noguchi 
Poets Flexner 


Point of View Tunstall 

Polonius Advises His Son Shakespeare 
Poppies in the Wheat Jackson 
Portrait of a Child Untermeyer 
Portrait of a Lady Eliot 
Portrait of an Old Woman Ficke 
Post-Impressionism Taylor 
Post-Mortem Dickinson 

Poverty Alceus 

Prairie Sandburg 

Prairie Fires Garland 

Praise O'Sullivan 

Praise of Women Mannyng 
Prayer Untermeyer 

Prayer Viereck 

Prayers of Steel Sandburg 
Presentiment Dickinson 

Priam Appeals to Achilles Homer 
Primitive Man Lucretius 
Primroses Austin 

Procrastination Young 
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1036 
2071 
1112 
662 
502 
2816 
2486 
2117 
788 
1401 
1476 
236 
1271 
3046 
672 
772 
999 
168 
665 
612 
631 
365 
166 
2838 
541 
315 
2703 
832 
666 
636 
542 
165 
2827 
2876 
2284 
1196 


Prologue in Heaven Goethe 

Prologue to the Canterbury Tales Chaucer 
Prophecy Miller 

Prospice Browning 

Protest in Passing Speyer 

Proud Maisie Scott 

Psyche’s Lamp Alden 

Pumas Sterling 


Quatorzain Timrod 
Quatrains Abu l-Ala 

Queen Djenira De La Mare 
Queen Mab Shakespeare 


R 


Rabbi Ben Ezra Browning 
Radio Lindsey 

Rain V erhaeren 

Rebel McLeod 

Rebuke Bierce 

Recessional Kipling 
Recollection Aldrich 

Reeds of Innocence Blake 
Regret Le Gallienne 
Religion Bierce 

Remember Rossetti 
Remembrance Bronte 
Reminder Basho 
Remonstrance with the Snails Anonymous 
Renouncement Meynell 
Request Hope 

Requiem Richardson 
Requiem Stevenson 
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Requiescat Arnold 2071 


Requiescat W atson 2565 
Requiescat Wilde 2473 
Resignation V erlaine 2985 
Resolution Kagesue 3043 
Rest Rossetti 2214 
Revelation Gosse 2420 
Revelation Narihira 3042 
Reveillé Housman 2523 
Richard Cory Robinson 396 
Riches Lehmer 371 
Riddle Fanshawe 1343 
Rienzi to the Romans Mitford 1519 
Ring Out, Wild Bells Tennyson 1799 
Rizpah Tennyson 1867 
Robin Adair Kappel 1490 
Romance Barnet 806 
Romance Turner 2791 
Rondel Swinburne 2353 
Rose Aylmer Landor 1475 
Roses for the Flush of Youth Rossetti 2216 
Roses in the Subway Burnet 705 
Rust Moore 811 
Rust Davies 673 
S 
Sad Stories of the Death of Kings Shakespeare 1011 
Sagamore Robinson 331 
Sagesse Priest Sosei 3041 
St. George’s Day Davidson 2485 
Saintship Versus Conscience Butler 1139 
Sandy Star Braithwaite 532 
Sarah Threeneedles Bates 307 
Satan’s Presumption and Fall Caedmon 829 
Saturn Quiller-Couch 2567 
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Saul’s Faithfulness Heavysege 


Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth Clough 


Scatheless Wilkinson 

School W elles 

Sea-Fever Masefield 

Sea Song Hope 

Second Avenue Johns 

Second Growth W elles 
Sehnsucht Wickham 

Sentences of Wisdom Harris 
Separation Housman 

Sesotris Mifflin 

Shadow Griffith 

Shakespeare Arnold 

Shakespeare and Jonson Johnson 
She Jonson 

She Came and Went Lowell 
Sheep Davies 

She Hears the Storm Hardy 
Shelley and Harriet Westbrook Watson 
Shelley’s Centenary Watson 
Shelter Uhland 

She Never Told Her Love Shakespeare 
Sherwood Noyes 

Siege Millay 

Sigh Mallarme 

Sight Gibson 

Signal Anonymous 

Silence Hood 

Silent Tongue Harris 

Similar Cases Gilman 

Simplex Munditiis Jonson 

Sin Herbert 

Since Youth Is All for Gladness Dresbach 
Sir Galahad Tennyson 

Sir Patrick Spens Anonymous 
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2032 
2040 
632 
778 
2683 
2370 
701 
777 
2763 
151 
2616 
237 
501 
2072 
E220 
1032 
112 
2632 
2383 
2514 
2514 
3015 
1010 
2716 
762 
2981 
2700 
3040 
1731 
150 
324 
1032 
1074 
740 
1850 
879 


Sister Helen Rossetti 

Sister Songs Thompson 

Slavery Shelley 

Sleep Keats 

Sleep Shakespeare 

Slums Oppenheim 

Snake Lawrence 

Snake McCarthy 

Snow Dust Frost 

So Beautiful You Are, Indeed McLeod 
Soldier, Rest! Thy Warfare O’er Scott 
Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister Browning 
Solitude Deutsch 


Somehow, Somewhere, Sometime Letts 
Sometimes Jones 

Song Blake 

Song Browne 

Song Carew 

Song Carman 

Song Cutts 


Song Davidson 

Song Donne 

Song Drummond 

Song Dryden 

Song Elliott 

Song Fletcher 

Song O'Shaughnessy 

Song Ronsard 

Song Rossetti 

Song Shanks 

Song W atson 

Song for a Forgotten Shrine to Pan Farrar 
Song in the Songless Meredith 

Song in the Valley of Humiliation Bunyan 
Song of a Thousand Years Don Marquis 
Song of Life Coates 
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2163 
2543 
1630 
1682 

992 

607 
2773 

747 

486 
2798 
1398 
2006 

786 
2745 

619 
1308 
1054 
1078 

335 
1183 
2484 
1027 
1046 
1177 
1500 
1041 
2396 
2930 
2212 
2805 
2501 

792 
2183 
1162 

545 

250 


Song of Myself Whitman 

Song of the Lotos-Eaters Tennyson 
Song of the New World Morgan 
Song of the Water-Nymph Noet 


Songs from an Evil Wood Dunsany 
Songs of Deliverance Johns 

Sonnet Millay 

Sonnets Shakespeare 

Sonnets W hitman 

Sonnets from the Portuguese Browning 


Sonnets of Astrophel and Stella Sidney 

Sonnets on the Death of Madonna Laura 
Petrarch 

Sonnet to Liberty Wilde 

Sons of Belial Ridge 

Sound, Sound the Clarion Scott 

Sowing Thomas 

So Work the Honey-Bees Shakespeare 

Spanish Johnny Cather 

Spcctres Peck 

Spilled Flame Auslander 


Spirit Anonymous 
Sport Garland 
Sportsmen in Paradise Wilson 


Spring Flowers Shakespeare 

Spring in the Students’ Quarter Murger 
Spring Song Carman 

Spring Song Davidson 

Spring Song Griffith 

Spring’s Welcome Lyly 

Stains Garrison 


Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse Arnold 


Stanzas to Augusta Byron 
Strange Upson 

Strange Meetings Monro 
Strictly Germ-Proof Guiterman 
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Stupidity Street Hodgson 
Sudden Light Rossetti 


Summer Is Back Palamas 
Sunset Heredia 

Suspense Dickinson 
Susurro Sharp 
Sweat-Shop Slaves W ood 
Sweet and Low Tennyson 


Sylvia Shakespeare 

Symbols Drinkwater 

Symphonie Symbolique John 
T 


T. A. H. Bierce 


Take, O Take Those Lips Away Shakespeare 


Tale of Eternity Massey 
‘Tamalpais Stoddard 
Tam o’ Shanter: A Tale Burns 
Tartary De La Mare 
Taste Campbell 

Tasting the Earth Oppenheim 
~ Tears Reese 
Tears, Idle Tears Tennyson 
Tell Me Not Here Housman 
Tenebris Interlucentem Flecker 
Thalatta Brown 
Thanatopsis Bryant 
That Thou Art Poor Jammes 
The Affinity Wickham 
The Age of Wisdom Thackeray 
The Altar Untermeyer 
The American Flag Drake 
The Ancient Beautiful Things Davis 
The Apache in Ambush Millard 
The Arrow and the Song Longfellow 
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The Art of Writing Pope 1213 


The Assault Nichols 2808 
The Author’s Miseries Pope 1206 
The Author’s Resolution Wither 1051 
The Automobile Mackaye 470 
The Baby Jones 1278 
The Ballad of Agincourt Drayton 966 
The Ballad of Judas Iscariot Buchanan 2386 
The Ballad of Keith of Ravelston Dobell 2128 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol Wilde 2449 
The Ballad of the Billycock Deane 2626 
The Ballad of the White Horse Chesterton 2671 
The Barefoot Boy W hittier 58 
The Barrel Organ Noyes 2718 
The Battle of Blenheim Southey 1465 
The Battle to the South of the City TE GHED) OBI 
The Beginning of Creation Caedman 827 
The Bells of Shandon Mahony 1769 
The Bewildered Guest Howells IQI 
The Bird and the Tree T orrence 481 
The Bird Squire 2769 
The Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s 
Church Browning 1989 
The Blackbird Henley 2419 
The Black Panther Wheelock 687 
The Black Vulture Sterling 385 
The Blades of Grass Crane 406 
The Blessed Damozel Rossetti 2152 
The Blind Walsh 469 
The Blinded Bird Hardy 2380 
The Blind Pedlar Sitwell 2806 
The Blood Horse Cornwall 1520 
The Blue and the Gray Finch 158 
The Bower of Bliss Spenser 917 
The Boy and the Angel Browning IQII 
The Boys Holmes 76 
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The Bridge of Sighs Hood 1709 
The Broncho that Would Not Be Broken 


Lindsay 567 
The Bugler Harvey Ny fyfP 
The Builder Wattles 713 
The Bull Hodgson 2645 
The Burial of Sir John Moore After Corunna 

W olfe 1561 
The Buried Life Arnold 2096 
The Burning of Balder’s Ship Arnold 2113 
The Call Tynan 2556 
The Candle and the Flame Viereck 637 
The Cap and Bells Yeats 2580 
The Captain of the Northfleet Massey 2202 
The Carrier Hardy 2385 
The Castle of Indolence Thomson 1218 
The Cave of Mammon Spenser 922 
The Celestial Surgeon Stevenson 2432 
The Chains Palamas 2868 
The Chambered Nautilus Holmes 75 
The Child in Me Smith 228 
The Children Dickinson 226 
The Children’s Auction Mackay 2028 
The Children’s Ghosts Letts 2749 
The Chimney Sweeper Blake 1299 
The Ching-Ting Mountain T’ai-Po 3031 
The Cicala Leonidas of Tarentum 2862 
The City in the Sea Poe 97 
The City of Dreadful Night Thomson 2245 
The City of the Soul Douglas 2628 
The Clod Curran 770 
The Cloud Shelley 1588 
The Coliseum Byron 1535 
The Comforters Shorter 2598 
The Coming of Love W atts-Dunton 2241 
The Common Lot Montgomery 1486 
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The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Common Street 


Cone 


Conclusion Raleigh 


Congo Lindsay 


Conquerors Kemp 
arry Wickham 


Contemplative Qu 


Conundrum of the Workshops 
Courage of the Lost Thomas 


Crotalus Millard 
Crow Canton 
Crowning Gift 


Cromwell 


Cry of the Children Browning 


Culprit Fay D 


rake 


Curse Upon Edward Gray 
Dance of the Centaurs Julia 


Dance of the Seve 


n Deadly Sins 


David Jazz Robinson 


Day Is Coming 


Morris 


Day Is Done Longfellow 


Day of Judgment 
Day of the Lord 
Day You Went 


W atts 
Kingsley 
Ravenel 


Dead Girl Fort 
Dead Poet Douglas 


Dearest Poets 


Hunt 


Death-Bed Hood 


Death-Going of Sc 
Death of Grant 


Death of Meleager 
Death of Napoleon 


yld Beowulf 


Bierce 


Swinburne 


McClellan 


Kipling 


Dunbar 


Debate of the Body and the Soul 


Anonymous 


Desert W ood 
Deserted City 

Deserted Village 
Desire Tynan 
Despairing Lover 


Roberts 
Goldsmith 


Walsh 
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The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
‘The 
The 
The 
‘The 
‘The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
‘The 
The 
The 
‘The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
‘The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Destruction of Sennacherib Byron 
Devil’s Auction W ood 
Difference Tabb 

Disciple Mendes 

Divine Presence DeVere 
Donkey Chesterton 

Dream Byron 

Dream-Bearer Davies 

Dream of Eugene Aram Hood 
Dust Dethroned Sterling 
Dying Lover Stoddard 

Eagle Tennyson 

Eagle That Is Forgotten Lindsay 
Eagle Trail Garland 

Early Morning Belloc 
Eavesdropper Carman 

Elixir Herbert 

Enchanted Heart Davison 
Enchanted Sheepfold Peabody 
End of the Play Thackeray 
Equinox Heyward 

Erl King Goethe 

Eternal Goodness W hittier 
Evening Wind Bryant 

Eve of St. Agnes Keats 

Eve of Waterloo Byron 
Example Davies 

Factory Landon 

Fairies Allingham 

Fairy Fiddler Hooper 

Faith of the Poet Hugo 
Falconer of God Benét 
Fallen Star Darley 

Farmer’s Bride Mew 

Feast of Freedom Hugo 
Fields are Full Shanks 
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The Fighting Race Clarke 


The First True Gentleman Dekker 


The Flight Teasdale 


The Flight of Fondest Hopes Moore 


The Flight of Youth Stoddard 
The Flower Herbert 

The Fog McCreary 

The Fool’s Prayer Sill 

The Forest Keats 

The Forsaken Merman Arnold 
The Fowler Gibson 

The Free Woman Garrison 
The Friar of Orders Gray Percy 
The Friar’s Tale Chaucer 
The Frog Belloc 

The Fur Coat Stephens 

The Future Pope 


The Garden of Proserpine Swinburne 


The Garret Pound 

The Ghetto Ridge 

The Ghostly Galley Rittenhouse 
The Gift O'Neill 


The Golf Links Lie So Near the Mill 


The Good Shepherd with the Kid 
The Gnu Belloc 

The Grand Match O'Neill 
The Grasshopper and the Cricket 


The Grasshopper and Cricket Keats 


The Grave Anonymous 

The Grave of Love Peacock 
The Great City W hitman 

The Great Divide Sarett 

The Great Lover Brooke 

The Green Corn Dance Corbin 
The Grenadiers Heine 

The Grotto of Egeria Hervey 
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The Gypsy Heart Pratt Si 


The Happiest Heart Cheney 242 
The Happy Night Squire 2767 
The Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls 

Moore 1493 
The Haunt of Grendel Beowulf 826 
The Haunt of the Sorcerer Milton IIII 
The Haunted House Hood 1720 
The Haunted Palace Poe 92 
The Haystack in the Floods Morris 2274 
The Heart-Cry of the Duchess W ebster 1042 
The Heathen Chinee Harte 197 
The Height of the Ridiculous Holmes 78 
The Higher Pantheism Tennyson 1876 
The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 1571 

Ingelow 2060 
The Highwayman Noyes 2709 
The Hill Wife Frost 485 
The Hollow Apple Tree Hoisington 452 
The Hound of Heaven Thompson 2532 
The Hounds of Spring Swinburne 2289 
The Hour Rittenhouse 530 
The Hour Before Dawn Powys 437 
The House by the Side of the Road Foss 301 
The House of Death Moulton 183 
The House of Life Rossetti 2157 
The House on the Hill Robinson 398 
The Humble-Bee Emerson 38 
The Idle Singer Morris 2259 
The Idol Driscoll 497 
The Illusion of War Le Gallienne 2599 
The Inner Light Myers 2393 
The Isles of Greece Byron 1528 
The Jester’s Sermon Thornbury 2144 
The Joy of Life Euripides 2847 
The Juggler Carman 335 
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The King Dying on the Battle-Field Smith 2208 


The King o’ Spain’s Daughter Foster 721 
The King of Yvetot Béranger 2942 
The Kings Guiney 329 
The Knife-Grinder Canning 1367 
The Knight’s Tomb Coleridge 1462 
The Ladder Speyer 422 
The Lady of Shalott Tennyson 1812 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree Yeats 2579 
The Lamb Blake 1301 
The Land o’ the Leal Oliphant 1344 
The Lapse of Time Young 1195 
The Last Chantey Kipling 2591 
The Last Dance Smith 229 
The Last Oracle Swinburne 2325 
The Last Piper O’Brien 775 
The Last Ride Together Browning 1896 
The Last Rose of Summer Moore 1495 
The Last Word Arnold 2118 
The Legend of the First Cam-u-el Guiterman 416 
The Leper Cleansed Collop 1103 
The Leper of London Scheffauer 549 
The Lie Raleigh 944 
The Life of Man Swinburne 2291 
The Linnet De La Mare 2665 
The Lion-House Wheelock 688 
The Listeners De La Mare 2662 
The Little Black Boy Blake 1300 
The Little Old Women Baudelaire 2971 
The Little Salamander De La Mare 2661 
The Little Shade Babcock 640 
The Little Words Daley 805 
The Lonely Bugle Grieves Mellen 27 
The Lonely Dancer LeGallienne 2600 
The Lonely Death Crapsey 557 
The Loon Sarett 719 
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The Loreley Heine 3017 
The Lost Leader Browning 1916 
The Lotos-eaters Tennyson 1818 
The Love of Women Byron 1527 
The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock Eliot 617 
The Love-Talker Carbery 2667 
The Making of Birds Tynan 2559 
The Mammon Monster W ood 259 
The Mandrake Davies 748 
The Man He Killed Hardy 2384 
The Man with a Hoe Cheney 243 
The Man with the Hoe Markham 266 
The March of the Workers Morris 2273 
The Marriage Wickham 2761 
The Marseillaise De Lisle 2940 
The Marshes of Glynn Lanier 215 
The Maryland Yellow-Throat Van Dyke 254 
The Master Robinson 394 
The Means to Attain Happy Life Howard 908 
The Minstrel’s Roundelay Chatterton 1284 
The Minuet Dodge 195 
The Miracle Noguchi 3046 
The Mission Graves French 800 
The Mocking-Bird Chocano 3063 
The Mocking-Bird W hitman 133 
The Modern Woman to Her Lover Widdemer 728 
The Monk in the Kitchen Branch 491 
The Morning-Glory Coates 251 
The Most-Sacred Mountain Tietjens 641 
The Motherless Child Barnes 1746 
The Mould Cromwell 668 
The Mountains Are a Lonely Folk Garland 316 
The Morning Bride Congreve 1189 
The Music-Makers O’Shaughnessy 2395 
The Mystery Hodgson 2643 
Then Ag’in Foss 302 
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The Nameless One Mangan 
The Negro Hughes 

The Nether World Callimachus 
The New-Born Hoyt 

The Night Cat Henley 

The Night Court Mitchell 


The Night Has a Thousand Eyes Bourdillon 


The Nightingale Bereaved Thomson 


The Nightingale Near the House Monro 


The Night-piece; To Julia Herrick 


The Noble Art of Murdering Thackeray 
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The Nymphs and Graces Dancing to a Shepherd’s 


Pipe Spenser 
The Ocean Byron 
‘Theocritus Wilde 
The Odyssey Lang 
The Old Familiar Faces Lamb 
The Old Jew Bodenheim 
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The Old Men Admiring Themselves in the Water 


Yeats 

The Old Woman Campbell 

The One Need Wilcox 

The One Song Vildrac 

The Ongoing Siegrist 

The Outlaw Noyes 

The Owl Cornwall 

The Ox Carducci 

The Painted Hills of Arizona Curran 

The Palatine Cather 

The Parish Workhouse Crabbe 

The Parting Drayton 

The Parting of Launcelot and Guinevere 
Phillips 

The Passionate Sword Untermeyer 

The Passions Collins 

The Past Bryant 
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The People Campanella 

The People’s Anthem Elliott 

The Perfect Sign Smith 

The Philosopher’s Scales Taylor 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin Browning 
The Pilgrimage Raleigh 

The Pioneer Bland 

The Poem of West Ham Anonymous 
The Poet Noguchi 

The Poet Greatly Pictured Shakespeare 
The Poetry of Earth Coates 

The. Poets Browning 

The Politician Bierce 

The Poor Children Hugo 

The Poor Fisher Folk Hugo 

The Portrait Rossetti 

The Power of Song Ronsard 

The Precept of Silence Johnson 

The Present Crisis Lowell 

The Primrose Clare 

The Prince Daskam 

The Prince’s Quest Watson 
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The Private of the Buffs; or, The British Soldier 


in China Doyle 
The Problem Emerson 
The Problem Poseidippus 
The Progress of Poesy Gray 
The Prospect in America Berkeley 
The Psalm of Life Longfellow 
The Puddle Phillpotts 
The Pulley Herbert 
The Puritan’s Ballad W ylie 
The Queen of Fairies Anonymous 
The Question Whither Meredith 
The Quiet Pilgrim Thomas 
The Ragpicker Shaw 
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The Rahat Rooney 

The Rainbow W ordsworth 

The Rain-Crow Cawein 

The Rape of the Lock Pope 

The Raven Poe 

The Razor-Seller W olcot 

The Rear-Guard Sassoon 

The Rebel Belloc 

The Rebuke Sappho 

There Is a Lady Sweet and Kind 
Anonymous 

There Is a Tide in the Affairs of Men 
Shakespeare 

The Retreat Vaughan 

The Return Symons 

The Return Gibson 

The Rhodora Emerson 

The Rich Young Man Simmons 

The Rider Powys 

The Riderless Horse Pulsifer 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner Coleridge 

The Rites at His Brother’s Grave Catullus 

The. Rival Hall 

Thermopyle Simonides of Ceos 

Thermopyle and Golgotha Hillyer 

The Road Net Taken Frost 

The Robber Guthrie 

The Rose Crawford 

The Rose and the Grave Hugo 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam Fitzgerald 

The Runner in the Skies Oppenheim 

The Sacrament of Fire Oxenham 

The Sacrifice to Pan Keats 

The Sandpiper Thaxter 

The Sands of Dee Kingsley 

The School Boy Reads His Iliad Morton 
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The Sea Bird to the Wave Colum 
The Sea Gipsy Hovey 

The Sea Limits Rossetti 

The Search Crosby 

The Secret Woodberry 

These Fields at Evening Morton 
The Serenade Pinkney 

The Settler: America in the Making 
The Seven Old Men Baudelaire 
The Shadow Child Monroe 

The Shells Landor 

The Shepherd to the Poet Gray 
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The Shooting of Dan McGrew Service 
The Shrouding of the Duchess of Malfi 


W ebster 
The Silent Lover Raleigh 
The Silent Voices Tennyson 
The Singer Wickham 
The Singing Saviors W ood 
The Sirens’ Song Browne 
The Sisters Tabb 
The Skull of Shakespeare Sterling 
The Slave Oppenheim 
The Sleeper Poe 
The Sleepers Davies 


The Snare Davison 
The Snare, to A. E. Stephens 
The Snow-storm Emerson 


The Society Upon the Stanislaus Harte 


The Soldier Brooke 

The Solitary Reaper Wordsworth 
The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk 
The Son Torrence 

The Song of a Heathen Gilder 
The Song of David Smart 

The Song of the Lark MacDonald 
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Song of the Shirt Hood 

Song of the Thrush Daly 

Song of Wandering Aengus Yeats 
Sonnet Rossetti 

Sonnet Wordsworth 

Sorrows of Werther Thackeray 
Sovereign Poet W atson 

Sower Hugh 

Spacious Firmament Addison 
Sphinx Speaks Saltus 

Spires of Oxford Letts 

Spirit of Shakespeare Meredith 
Splendid Spur Quiller-Couch 
Spring of the Year Cunningham 
Statue and the Bust Browning 
Stirrup-Cup Lanier 

Stranger Montgomery 

Street Lowell 

Strong Underwood 

Study of a Spider De Tabley 
Sublime Blunt 

Sun-God DeVere 

Survival of the Fittest Cleghorn 
Swallow Cowley 

Sweeper Lee 

Sweeper of the Floor MacDonald 
Temple Dodd 

Test Emerson 

Thames Denham 

Thought Rands 

Three Fishers Kingsley 

Three Hills Squire 


The Three Ravens Anonymous 


‘The 


Three Troopers Thornbury 


The Throstle Tennyson 
The Thrush Before Dawn Meynell 
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The Thrush’s Nest Clare 

The Tiger Blake 

The Tired Man Wickham 

The Tom-Cat Don Marquis 

The Toys Patmore 

The Tree Kreymborg 

The Triumph of Time Swinburne 

The Trojan Camp at Night Homer 
The Trojan Horse Virgil 

The Truth Powys 

The Tryst of Queen Hynde Sharp 
The Turk in Armenia Watson 

The Turquoise Bowl Ryan 

The Twa Corbies Anonymous 

The Unfading Beauty Carew 

The Unicorn and the Hippogrif Ostenso 
The Universal Prayer Pope 

The Unknown Thomas 

The Vagabond Stevenson 

The Vagabonds Trowbridge 

The Vampire Kipling 

The Vanity of the World Quarles 
The Vaunts of Tamburlaine Marlowe 
The Vicar Praed 

The Virtuoso Akenside 

The Vision Sharp 

The Vision of Piers the Plowman Langland 
The Vision of Sir Launfal (Prelude) Lowell 
The Voiceless Holmes 

The Voice of Toil Morris 

The Vulture Belloc 

The Walrus and the Carpenter Carroll 
The Wanderer Akins 

The Warning Crapsey 

The War-Song of Dinas Vawr Peacock 
The Wasp Phillpotts 
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The Wasp Sharp 

The Waves of Breftny Gore-Booth 

The Wayfarer Crane 

The Weak Underwood 

The Web of Eros Sitwell 

The Wife of Judas Iscariot Rice 

The Wild Face at the Windows Hugo 

The Wild Honeysuckle Freneau 

The Wild Ride Guiney 

The Wind-Fiend Henley 

The Wistful Days Johnson 

The Witch’s Ballad Scott 

The Witch of Fife Hogg 

The Witch-Wife Roberts 

The Wolf, the Hornet, and the Nightingale 
Coblentz 

The Woman With the Serpent’s Tongue 
Watson 

The Woods of Westermain Meredith 

The World Vaughan 

The World W ordsworth 

The Wrestler Roberts 

They Meeker 

They Sassoon 

The Young Witch—1698 Sterling 

They Told Me, Heraclitus, You Were Dead 
Callimachus 

They Went Forth to Battle But they Always 
Fell O’Sheel 

This Mysterious Mankind Carlyle 

Thoreau Taggard 

Thought Cranch 

Thoughts in a Garden Marvell 

Three Girls Hall 

Three Things Auslander 

Threnody Harding 
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Thyrsis Arnold 

Time and Grief Bowles 

Tired Tim De La Mare 

To Shelley 

To a Bird at Dawn Le Gallienne 

To a Captive Crane Garland 

To a Child Dalliba 

To a Child Morley 

To a Critic of Tennyson Bierce 

To a Daisy Meynell 

To a Honey Bee Freneau 

To a Locust Meleager 

To Althea, from Prison Lovelace 

To a Mountain Daisy Burns 

To a Mouse, on Turning Her Up in Her Nest, 
with the Plough, November, 1785 Burns 

To a Pheebe-Bird Bynner 

To a Poet a Thousand Years Hence 
Flecker 

To a Scarlet Tanager Dresbach 

To a Skeleton Anonymous 

To a Skylark Shelley 

To a Snow-Flake Thompson 

To a Waterfowl Bryant 

To Ben Jonson Herrick 

To Browning, The Music Master Schauffler 

To Celia Jonson 

To Chloe Cartwright 

To Daffodils Herrick 

To-Day Carlyle 

To-day and To-morrow Massey 

To Death, of His Lady Villon 

To Dianeme Herrick 

To Gild Refined Gold Shakespeare 

To Helen Poe 

To His Coy Mistress Marvell 
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His Departed Mistress Hafiz 
His Forsaken Mistress Ayton 
His Valet Ronsard 


Toil Away Chapman 


To 
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Lesbia’s Sparrow Catullus 

Leuconoé Horace 

Love Anonymous 

Love Lodge 

Lucasta, on Going to the Wars Lovelace 
Marguerite Arnold 

Mary in Heaven Burns 


To Milton Wilde 

To Minerva Hood 
Tom-o’-Bedlam’s Song Anonymous 
To-Morrow Cotton 

‘Tomorrow DeVega 

‘Tomorrow Shakespeare 

To Olivia Thompson 


To 


One Who Spoke of Eternal Things 
Powys 


Too Soon Hall 
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To 
To 


Otomo No Yackamochi The Lady of Kasa 
Parmeno Menander 

Primroses, Filled with Morning Dew 
Herrick 

Robert Browning Landor 

Sappho, About Her Apple Kilmer 
the Colorado Desert W agner 

the Commonplace Goddard 

the Cuckoo Logan 

the Cuckoo W ordsworth 

the Evening Star Blake 

the Forgotten Dead W oods 

the Four Courts, Please Stephens 
the Lark Gwilym 

the Little House Morley 
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To the Memory of My Beloved Master William 
Shakespeare and What He Hath Left Us 
Jonson 

To the Muses Blake 

To the Soul Callop 

To the Sultan Watson 

To the Terrestrial Globe Gilbert 

To the Woman I Will Be Fifty Years Hence 
Moore 

To Toussaint |’Ouverture Wordsworth 

Traveling South toward Italy Browning 

Triad Crapsey 

Triolet Dobson 

Triumph Bunner 

Trees Kilmer 

Tristram of Lyonesse (Prelude) Swinburne 

Tropical ‘Town De La Selva 

Truth Vile JB. 

Truth, Crushed to Earth Bryant 

Tubal Cain Mackay 

Twilight at Sea W elby 

Twilight at the Hights Miller 

Two English Poets Rossetti 

Two Funerals Phillpotts 

Two in the Campagna Browning 

Two Lives Leonard 

Two Poets of Croisic (Prologue) Browning 

Two Women Willis 
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Ulalume Poe 

Ulysses Tennyson 

Ulysses Returns Montgomery 
Una and the Lion Spenser 
Unalterable Anonymous 
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Uncivilized Cooke 

Under the Greenwood Tree Shakespeare 

Under the Portrait of John Milton Dryden 

Ungrateful Beauty Threatened Carew 

Unpunished Coleridge 

Unrest Don Marquis 

Unwelcome Anonymous 

Unwelcome Coleridge 

Uphill Rossetti 

Upon the Book and Picture of the Seraphical 
Saint Teresa Crashaw 

Upon Westminster Bridge W ordsworth 
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Vacant Lots Haley 

Valentine to One’s Wife Erskine 

Vanished Dickinson 

Vanitas Vanitatum W ebster 

Vaquero Miller 

Vastness Tennyson 

Venus in Search of Cupid, Coming to Diana 
Spenser 

Verse Landor 

Vespasian’s Circus O’ Hara 

Vespers Brown 

Vigil Simpson 

Villon Strolls at Midnight Starrett 

Virgilia Markham 

Virtue Herbert 

Vision of Khem Heredia 

Vobiscum est lope Campion 

Vocation Drinkwater 

Voices in the Air Shelley 

Void and Atoms Lucretius 

Voyage to Death Anonymous 
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Waiting Burroughs 

Walker in Nicaragua Miller 

Waly, Waly Anonymous 

Wanderer’s Song Symons 

Wander- Thirst Gould 

Wassail Chorus at the Mermaid Tavern 
W atts-Dunton 

Wasteful Woman Patmore 

Wat Tyler Southey 

Wearyin’ for You Stanton 

Weary Peddlers Lieberman 

Weavers Heine 

We Live in Deeds Bailey 

Well I Remember How You Smiled Landor 

Western Wind Anonymous 

West London Arnold 

What Constitutes a State? Jones 

What Father Knows Guest 

What is Time? Marsden 

What Mr. Robinson Thinks Lowell 

What Rabbi Jehosa Said Lowell 

What Riches Have You? Santayana 

What the Swallows Say Gautier 

What Tomas An Buile Said in a Pub 
Stephens 

When as in Silks My Julia Goes Herrick 

When Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted 
Kipling 

When First I Saw Her W oodberry 

When I Am Dead and Sister to the Dust 
Barker 

When I Walk Alone W ood 

When I Was One-and-Twenty Housman 
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259 
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When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d 
W hitman 

When She Comes Home Riley 

When the Sultan Goes to Ispahan Aldrich 

When We Two Parted Byron 

When You Are Old Yeats 

Where Lies the Land to Which the Ship Would 
Go? Clough 

Where Love is King Doolittle 

Where My Step Falters Meeker 

White Fear W elles 

Who Ever Loved, That Loved Not at First 
Sight? Marlowe 

Why So Pale and Wan? Suckling 

Wild Geese Ta-Shun 

Wildness W agstaff 

Wild Swans Millay 

William Shakespeare Swinburne 

Will o’ the Wisp Meredith 

Will Warner Bradley 

Willy Smith at the Ball Game Sterling 

Wind and Wave Stoddard 

Wind in the Pine Sarett 

Wings at Dawn A uslander 

Winter Shakespeare 

Winter Pictures Lowell 

Wisdom Teasdale 

Wishes to His Supposed Mistress Crashaw 

With Rue My Heart Is Laden Housman 

With the Caravan Coolbrith 

With Whom Is No Variableness, Neither 
Shadow of Turning Clough 

Wolfram’s Song Beddoes 

Woman and Man Tennyson 

Wood Song Teasdale 

Wooing Stuff Sidney 
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Words Rhys 

Wordsworth’s Grave Watson 

Worldly Place Arnold 

World-Strangeness Watson 

Written on a Fly-Leaf of Theocritus 
Thompson 

Wynken, Blynken, and Nod Field 


Ya 


Ye Mariners of England Campbell 
Yew-Trees Wordsworth 

Yogi De Casseres 

You'll Love Me Yet Browning 
Youth Jones 

Youth and Love Stevenson 

Youth in Arms Monro 
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Zimri Dryden 
Zophiel Brooks 
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AGE 


Afternoon on a Hil! Millay 

Age, with Stealing Steps Crabbe 

An Ancient to Ancients Hardy 

And Lightly, Like the Flowers Ronsard 

Crabbed Age and Youth Anonymous 

Fancy’s Knell Housman 

Finis Landor 

Good-Night, Babette! Dobson 

Of His Lady’s Old Age Ronsard 

Old Age Waller 

Old Age Sackville 

Old Women Deutsch 

On Growing Old Masefield 

Portrait of an Old Woman Ficke 

Rabbi Ben Ezra Browning 

Tears, Idle Tears Tennyson 

The Age of Wisdom Thackeray 

The End of the Play Thackeray 

The Old Men Admiring Themselves in the 
Water Yeats 

The Old Woman Campbell 

There Is a Lady Sweet and Kind 
Anonymous 

To The Woman I Will Be Fifty Years 
Hence Moore 

Unwelcome Anonymous 

When You Are Old Yeats 

White Fear W elles 
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ALLEGORY 


A Garden by the Sea Morris 2257 
Alastor Shelley 1608 
Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries 

Housman 2525 
Eve Hodgson 2643 
I Am the Mountainy Singer Campbell 2734 
Ladies’ Gard Morris 2265 
Queen Djenira De La Mare 2663 
Saturn Quiller-Couch 2567 
Shelter Uhland 3015 
The Listeners De La Mare 2662 
The Philosopher’s Scales Taylor 1506 
The Song of Wandering Aengus Yeats 2578 
The Stranger Montgomery 1488 
The Study of a Spider De Tabley 2280 
The Wrestler Roberts 2549 

AMBITION 
Climb W elles 777 
Lucifer’s Defiance V ondel 3003 
Nero Smith 749 
Sound, Sound the Clarion Scott 1400 
ART 

A Flemish Madonna Stork 595 
A Japanese Print Rice 576 
Ars Vivtrix Dobson 2368 
Art in the Service of Love Michel Angelo 2908 
At the Mermaid Cafeteria Morley 754 
Austerity of Poetry Arnold 2083 
By-the-Way MacGill 2793 
Impression Gosse 2421 
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Motto Anonymous 

Poetry Noguchi 

Riches Lehmer 

Simplex Munditiis Jonson 
The Art of Writing Pope 


The Conundrum of the Workshops Kipling 


The Odyssey Lang 

The Poet Greatly Pictured Shakespeare 
The Poetry of Earth Coates 

The Poets Browning 

The Power of Song Ronsard 

The Sonnet Wordsworth 

The Sonnet Rossetti 

The Test Emerson 

To Gild Refined Gold Shakespeare 
When Earth’s Last Picture is Painted 


Kipling 
Words Rhys 
BEAUTY 


Beauty Keats 

Beauty’s a Flower O'Neill 

Beauty, Time, and Love Daniel 
Body’s Beauty Dobell 

Euclid Millay 

Greatness in Littleness Jonson 

On Growing Old Masefield 
Pannyre of the Golden Heels Samain 
Song of the Water-Nymph Noel 
The Bugler Harvey 

The Snare Davison 

The Unfading Beauty Carew 

The Vision Sharp 

Ungrateful Beauty Threatened Carew 
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CHARACTER 
Abou Ishac Hafiz 
Achitophel Dryden 
Addison Pope 
A Farmer Remembers Lincoln Bynner 
A Quaint Character Smith 
Atlantic City Waiter Cullen 
Baudelaire Lee-Hamilton 
Brutus Shakespeare 
Charles II Johnson 
Cer. MM: Masefield 
Epitaphium Citharistrie Platt 
Flammonde Robinson 
Impressions Monro 
I Wouldna Gie a Copper Plack Barr 
Juan Quintana Corbin 
Lincoln Clark 


Lincoln, the Man of the People Markham 


Lone Dog McLeod 

Martin Kilmer 

Miniver Cheevy Robinson 

Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte Byron 

On Charles II Wilmot 

On Mrs. Corbet Pope 

Portrait of a Lady Eliot 

Richard Cory Robinson 

Sir Galahad Tennyson 

Spanish Johnny Cather 

Ws Hal Bierce 

The Master Robinson 

The Negro Hughes 

The Old Jew Bodenheim 

The Pioneer Bland 

The Sovereign Poet Watson 

With Whom Is No Variableness, Neither 
Shadow of Turning Clough 

Zimri Dryden 
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2921 
1178 
1214 
588 
2207 
801 
2402 
1015 
1220 
2687 
2566 
399 
2707 
1342 
552 
526 
264 
2797 
679 
397 
1552 
1179 
1208 
612 
396 
1850 
516 
221 
394 
803 
758 
717 
2503 


2041 
1178 


CHRISTMAS 


A Christmas Hymn Domett 1888 
Christmas Hymn Milton III3 
Wassail Chorus at the Mermaid Tavern 

W atts-Dunton 2242 

CONSOLATION 

Abide With Me Lyte 1637 
A Dwelling in the Heart Tu Fu 3033 
A Proud Song Wilkinson 633 
A Winter Party Horace 2890 
Bereaved Riley 276 
Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 

Shakespeare 986 
Compensation Dunbar 419 
East London Arnold 2115 
Grandeur Letts 2747 
His Book Southey 1464 
I Made a House of Houselessness O'Neill 455 
In Harbor Hayne 162 
“Insects” in “All Fellows” Housman 2617 
My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is Dyer gII 
Philosophy Milton 1112 
Pioneers Anonymous 2816 
Say Not the Struggle Naught Availeth 

Clough 2040 
Scatheless Wilkinson 632 
Sea-Fever Masefield 2683 
Sight Gibson 2700 
Somehow, Somewhere, Sometime Letts 2745 
Song Blake 1308 
The Blind Pedlar Sitwell 2806 
The Day You Went Ravenel 408 
The Day Is Done Longfellow 66 
The Donkey Chesterton 2669 
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The Eternal Goodness W hittier 53 


The Little Words Daley 805 
The Mocking-Bird Chocano 3063 
The Outlaw Noyes 2730 
The Pilgrimage Raleigh 948 
The Pulley Herbert 1074 
The Question Whither Meredith 2184 
The Singer Wickham 2764 
The Waves of Brefiny Gore-Booth 2657 
They Went Forth to Battle But They 

Always Fell O’Sheel 675 
Time and Grief Bowles 1341 
Tropical Town De La Selva 785 
Under the Greenwood Tree Shakespeare 983 
Waiting Burroughs 190 

CONTEMPLATION 

A Book of Economics Long 733 
Abt Vogler Browning 1980 
Afternoon on a Hill Millay 761 
A Grammarian’s Funeral Browning 1945 
A Handful of Dust Oppenheim 606 
Alexander’s Feast Dryden 1169 
Alexander Throckmorton Masters 378 
A Little Learning Is a Dangerous Thing 

Pope 1212 
All But Blind De La Mare 2665 
All’s Well Wasson 171 
A Musical Instrument Browning 1778 
An Invocation Bierce 222 
Anne Rutledge Masters 377 
A Nocturnal Reverie Countess of 

Winchelsea 1182 
An Ode: the Spacious Firmament Addison 1191 
Anonymous Tabb 235 
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As in the Midst of Battle Santayana 

As I Went By O'Neill 

A Seng for St. Cecilia’s Day Dryden 

A Stammered Tune Wood 

A Summer Evening’s Meditation Barbauld 

A Summer Night Arnold 

Atavism Rice 

A Tear Is an Intellectual Thing Blake 

At the Aquarium Eastman 

Balder (Fragments) Dobell 

Ballade of Things Known and Unknown 
Villon 

Bards of Passion and of Mirth Keats 

Behind the Arras Carman 


Blind Kemp 
Border Conant 
Brahma Emerson 


By the Fireside Browning 

By the Pacific Bashford 

Called Back Dickinson 

Callicles’ Song Arnold 

Cato’s Soliloquy on Immortality Addison 

Cézanne Kreymborg 

Chartless Dickinson 

Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came 
Browning 

Clair de Lune V erlaine 

Cleopatra Story 

Convention Lee 

Conversation Cowper 

Couplet Hodgson 

Crossing the Plains Miller 

Darkness Byron 

Days Emerson 

Débris Ridge 

Diana Keats 
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Doc Hill Masters 

Doors Hagedorn 

Dover Beach Arnold 

Duet Speyer 

Dusk at Sea Jones 

Each in His Own Tongue Carruth 
Earth-Wonder Lucretius 

Eating Crane 

Empedocles on Etna Arnold 
Encounter Griffith 

Evanescence Minamoto No Shitago 
Evde! Thomas 

Evolution Smith 

Evolution Tabb 

Exclusion Dickinson 

Exodus for Oregon Miller 

Fame and Envy Young 


Flower in the Crannied Wall Tennyson 


Flower of Quince McCormick 

Fog Sandburg 

Forbearance Emerson 

Fragments from Poems Pope 

From the Parthenon I Learn Wattles 
Further Instructions Pound 

Glacier Leitch 

Gloucester Moors Moody 

God Speaks in All Religions Harris 
Gone in the Wind Mangan 
Good-bye Emerson 

Hamlet’s Soliloquy Shakespeare 
Harps Hung Up in Babylon Colton 
Heartbreak Road Cone 

Hellas Shelley 

Heredity Howells 

How Much of Godhood Untermeyer 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty Shelley 
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379 
622 
2084 
421 
619 
310 
2874 
405 
2073 
503 
3043 
283 
352 
234 
167 
210 
1197 
1798 
529 
538 
31 
1215 
714 
663 
483 
380 
148 
1759 
44 
1000 
374 
309 
1567 
192 
665 
1626 


Hymn to the Night Longfellow 

Tdealists Kreymborg 

Il Penseroso Milton 

Immensity Wheelock 

Indirection Realf 

In Memoriam Tennyson 

In Men Whom Men Condemn Miller 

Inspiration Thoreau 

Intoxication Dickinson 

Israfel Poe 

I Stood Within the Heart of God Moody 

I, Who Fade With the Lilacs Griffith 

Jan Ibn Jan Sheffield 

John Keats Byron 

June Morris 

Keats Reese 

Kin Sandburg 

Kubla Khan Coleridge 

L’ Allegro Milton 

Laugh, and the World Laughs With You 
Wilcox 

Leisure Davies 

Lesé Majesté Gorman 

Let It Be Forgotten Teasdale 

Life Barbauld 

Life a Cheat Dryden 

Life is a Narrow Vale Ingersoll 

Life Sculpture Doane 


Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern 


Abbey W ordsworth 
Lines on the Mermaid Tavern Keats 
Locksley Hall Tennyson 
Lucifer in Starlight Meredith 
Lucinda Matlock Masters 
Madman’s Song W ylie 
Magna Est Veritas Patmore 
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65 
625 
1098 
688 
180 
1827 
205 
127 
167 
90 
383 
502 
510 
1528 
295 
294 
540 
1431 
1093 


288 
2630 
780 
644 
1275 
1169 
175 
26 


1388 
1655 
1853 
2183 

378 

735 
2125 


Manfred Byron 

Man’s Hidden Side Dole 

Many Are Called Robinson 
Martyrdom Van Noppen 

May Burt 

Memnon Scollard 

Mending Wall Frost 

Mollie McGee Masters 

Moth-Terror De Casseres 

Nancy Hanks Sandburg 

New Year’s Hymn Browning 

Night W hite 

Night and the Madman Gibran 

Night in the Green Hill Meadower oft 
Night Laughter Bacon 

Night Mysteries Milton 

Nothing Small Browning 

North Star Gale 

N 


Yovember Fisher 
Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
Gray 


Ode on Melancholy Keats 

Ode to a Grecian Urn Keats 

Ode to a Nightingale Keats 

Ode to Psyche Keats 

Of Mariners Vinal 

Old Manuscript Kreymborg 

Old Ships Morton 

Old Timers Sandburg 

Omnium Exeunt in Mysterium Sterling 

On a Subway Express Firkins 

On Broadway Cox 

On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 
Keats 

On a Bust of Dante Parsons 

On the Shore Régnier 
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1540 
257 
401 
376 
610 
322 
487 
379 
442 
540 

1892 

1474 
731 
582 
466 

1109 

1775 
456 
447 


1233 
1648 
1643 
1641 
1645 
757 
625 
684 
541 
391 
617 
SWS} 


1653 
125 


2987 


Opportunity Ingalls 
Opportunity Sill 

Out of the Italian Spingarn 
Outwitted Markham 

Oxen Jones 

Ozymandias of Egypt Shelley 
Palinarus Cronyn 

Pan Crucified Speyer 
Parting Dickinson 

Peace Wilkinson 

Per Contra Fisher 
Pescadero Pebbles Keeler 
Philomela Arnold 
Piccadilly Pound 

Plays Landor 

Poems of Ossian Macpherson 
Prairie Sandburg 
Presentiment Dickinson 
Procrastination Young 
Protest in Passing Speyer 
Psyche’s Lamp Alden 
Quatrains Abu'l-Ala 

Rabbi Ben Ezra Browning 
Radio Lindsey 


Ring Out, Wild Bells Tennyson 


Rust Davies 

Rust Moore 

Second Avenue Johns 
Second Growth W elles 
Sentences of Wisdom Harris 
Seostris Mifflin 
Shadow Griffith 

Silence Hood 

Silent Tongue Harris 
Slums Oppenheim 

Song of Life Coates 
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Song of Myself W hitman 

Song of the Lotus-eaters Tennyson 
Sons of Belial Ridge 

Spectres Thomas 

Strange Upson 


Suspense Dickinson 
Tale of Eternity Massey 
Tears Reese 


Thalatta Brown 

The Arrow and the Song Longfellow 
The Automobile Mackaye 

The Bells of Shandon Mahony 
The Bewildered Guest Howells 
The Black Panther Wheelock 

The Blades of Grass Crane 

The Blessed Damozel Rossetti 
The Blind Walsh 

The Builder Wattles 

The Buried Life Arnold 

The Captain of the Northfleet Massey 
The Chambered Nautilus Holmes 
The Child in Me Smith 

The Ching-Ting Mountain T’ai-Po 
The Clod Curran 

The Coliseum Byron 

The Common Street Cone 

The Conquerors Kemp 

The Deserted Village Goldsmith 
The Dust Dethroned Sterling 

The Eavesdropper Carman 

The Falconer of God Benét 

The Fallen Star Darley 

The Flower Herbert 

The Future Pope 

The Grand Chartreuse Arnold 
The Great City W hitman 
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137 
1820 
724 
287 
523 
166 
2200 
293 
236 
63 
470 
1769 
191 
687 
406 
2152 
469 
713 
2096 
2202 
75 
228 
3031 
779 
1535 
309 
627 
1248 
386 
341 
680 
1699 
1076 
1202 
2088 
129 


The Grotto of Egeria Hervey 

The Happiest Heart Cheney 

The Haunted Palace Poe 

The Higher Pantheism Tennyson 

The Hill Wife Frost 

The Hour Before Dawn Powys 

The House by the Side of the Road 
Stanton 

The House on the Hill Robinson 

The Isles of Greece Byron 

The Juggler Carman 

The Lapse of Time Young 

The Last Piper O’Brien 

The Lie Raleigh 

The Lotus-eaters Tennyson 

The Mandrake Davies 

The Man with a Hoe Cheney 

The Man With the Hoe Markham 

The Marshes of Glynn Lanier 

The Minuet Dodge 

The Mocking-Bird W hitman 

The Monk in the Kitchen Branch 


The Most-Sacred Mountain Tietjens 


The Ocean Byron 

The Odyssey Lang 

The One Need Wilcox 

The Ox Carducci 

The Palatine Cather 

The Passions Collins 

The Past Bryant 

The Poet Noguchi 

The Poetry of Earth Coates 
The Problem Emerson 

The Problem Poseidippus 
The Progress of Poesy Gray 
The Psalm of Life Longfellow 
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1734 
242 
92 
1876 
485 
437 


301 
398 
1528 
335 
1195 
775 
944 
1818 
748 
243 
266 
215 
195 
133 
491 
647 
1537 
2397 
289 
2911 
515 
1239 
23 
402 
251 
33 
2858 
1231 
68 


The Question Whither Meredith 

The Rahat Rooney 

The Rape of the Lock Pope 

The Raven Poe 

The Rich Young Man Simmons 

The Road Not Taken Frost 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
Fitzgerald 

The Sea-Limits Rossetti 

The Shells Landor 

The Singing Saviors Wood 

The Skull of Shakespeare Sterling 

The Solitary Reaper Wordsworth 

The Sphinx Speaks Saltus 

The Street Lowell 

The Strong Underwood 

The Temple Dodd 

The Thought Rands 

The Tree Kreymborg 

The Turquoise Bowl Ryan 

The Vagabonds Trowbridge 

The Vanity of the World Quarles 

The Vision of Sir Launfal Lowell 

The Voiceless Holmes 

The Wayfarer Crane 

The Weak Underwood 

The Wild Ride Guiney 

The Wistful Days Johnson 

The World Vaughan 

These Fields at Evening Morton 

They Meeker 

This Mysterious Mankind Carlyle 

Thought Cranch 

To-Day Carlyle 

Toil Away Chapman 

To Marguerite Arnold 
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2184 
366 
1208 
99 
51 
486 


1786 
2178 
1479 
708 
387 
1373 
246 
117 
443 
558 
2119 
624 
752 
154 
1068 
118 
74 
405 
445 
328 
281 
1162 
685 
771 
1701 
109 
1701 
346 
2069 


‘Tomorrow Cotton 

To One Who Spoke of Eternal Things 
Powys 

To the Commonplace Goddard 

To the Muses Blake 

To the Soul Collop 

Truth, Crushed to Earth Bryant 

Twilight at the Hights Miller 

Ulalume Poe 

Ulysses Tennyson 

Upon Westminster Bridge W ordsworth 

Vacant Lots Haley 

Vanitas Vanitatum W ebster 

Vastness Tennyson 

Vigil Simpson 

Virgilia Markham 

Weary Peddlers Lieberman 

We Live in Deeds Bailey 

West London Arnold 

What Is Time? Marsden 

What Rabbi Jehosha Said Lowell 

What Riches Have You Santayana 

When I Walk Alone W ood 

Wild Geese Ta-Shun 

Wild Swans Millay 

Wisdom Teasdale 

With the Caravan Coolbirth 

Worldly Place Arnold 

Written on a Fly-Leaf of Theocritus 
Thompson 

Yogi De Casseres 


CoNTENTMENT 


Lines on the Mermaid Tavern Keats 


Song in the Valley of Humiliation Bunyon 
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COURAGE 


And Shall Trelawny Die? Hawker 
At the Crossroads Hovey 

Before Henley 

Gaudeamus Igitur Anonymous 


If— Kipling 


If This Were Faith Stevenson 


Invictus Henley 

Last Lines Bronté 
Non Dolet Gogarty 
Pandora’s Song Moody 
Rebel McLeod 


Resolution Kajiwara Kagesue 


Reveillé Housman 

The Courage of the Lost 
The Kings Guiney 

The Last Word Arnold 
The Rider Powys 


Thomas 


Today and Tomorrow Massey 


CRUELTY 
Heedless Cruelty Cowper 


DEATH 
A Dirge Cory 
A Dirge W ebster 
Adonais Shelley 
After Browning 
After the Burial Lowell 
After the Death of His Wife 
A Girl Deutsch 


Hitomaro 


1768 

SSy/ 
2416 
2892 
2587 
2430 
2414 
2038 
2736 

383 
2800 
3043 
2523 

285 

329 
2118 

435 
2204 


1268 


PH Me ap 8 
1042 
1599 
1953 
115 
3939 
786 


All Passes into Dust Save Deathless Art Alone 


Erinna 
An Epitaph Basse 
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2850 
1044 


An Epitaph Marvell 

An Epitaph Squire 

Another Way Bierce 

' Apparitions Aldrich 

A Shepherd’s Death Erycius of Thessaly 
A Spartan’s Death Anonymous 
Aspatia’s Song Fletcher 

Ave atque Vale Swinburne 

A Voice from the Grave Housman 
Azrael McGiffert 

Azrael Welsh 

Bereaved Riley 

Ballade of Dead Cities Gosse 
Ballade of Dead Ladies Villon 
Ballade of the Gibbet Villon 
Ballade of the Lords of Old Time 


Villon 

Clarimonde Gautier 

Chorus from “Cdiphus at Colonus” 
Sophocles 

Colloquy Dickinson 

Coming and Going Trine 

Cool Tombs Sandburg 

Crossing the Bar Tennyson 


Dead in the Sierras Miller 

Death Lucretius 

Death, the Leveller Shirley 

Dirce Landor 

Dirge Crapsey 

Dirge Hemans 

Elegies Over John Reed Zaturensky 

Elegy Austin 

Elegy Millay 

Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
Gray 

Encounter Griffith 
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1157 
2769 
220 
185 
2859 
2860 
1038 
2309 
2523 
583 
732 
276 
2422 
2927 
2931 


2928 
2063 


2843 
165 
561 
539 

1877 
206 

2874 

1077 

1477 
557 

1634 
796 

2283 
766 


1224 
503 


Epilogue Browning 

Epitaph Wilde 

Epitaph on Heraclitus Callimachus 

Epitaph on Himself Coleridge 

Epitaph on Himself ZE schylus 

Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke 
Jonson 

Exequy on His Wife King 

Falstaff’s Song Stedman 

Fidele Shakespeare 

Fidele’s Dirge Collins , 

Friends Departed Vaughan 

Fult Faithorne Bradley 

Habeas Corpus Jackson 

Hang Up His Harp; He'll Wake No More 
Cook 

He and She Arnold 

Heliodore Dead Meleager 

His Deaths Long 

His Epitaph Hawes 

How Shall I Go Strode 

How Sleep the Brave Collins 

Identity Aldrich 

Idle Charon Lee-Hamilton 

If I Should Die Tonight Myers 

I Have a Rendezvous with Death Seeger 

In the Moonlight Hardy 

In the Shadows Gray 

Last Sonnet Keats 

Laughter and Death Blunt 

Lenore Poe 

Let Not My Death Be Long Speyer 

Lonely Burial Benét 

Lycidas Milton 

Lyke-Wake Dirge Anonymous 

Magnolia Cemetery Timrod 
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Margarita Sorori Henley 

Mark Antony’s Oration Shakespeare 
Mater Dolorosa Barnes 

Mater Dolorosa Ledoux 
Memorial Verses Arnold 

Miserere Scheffauer 

Mortis Dignitas Burton 

Mourn Not the Dead Chaplin 

No Death Marston 

O Captain! My Captain! W hitman 


Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington 


Tennyson 

Of One Self-Slain Towne 

Oh! Snatched Away in Beauty’s Bloom 
Byron 

O May I Join the Choir Invisible Eliot 

On Lucretia Borgia’s Hair Landor 

On the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake 
Halleck 

On the Death of Mr. Robert Levet 
Johnson 

On the Tombs in Westminster Abbey 
Beaumont 

Pagan Epitaph Middleton 

Pierrette in Memory Griffith 

Post Mortem Dickinson 


Prospice Browning 
Requiem Richardson 
Requiem Stevenson 


Requiescat Arnold 

Requiescat Watson 

Requiescat Wilde 

Rest Rossetti 

Sad Stories of the Death of Kings 
Shakespeare 

Sagamore Robinson 
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Sandy Star Braithwaite 532 


Siege Millay 762 
Sonnet Millay 768 
Song Rossetti 2212 
Sonnets on the Death of Madonna Laura 

Petrarch 2906 
WeAwH: Bierce 221 
Tenebris Interlucentem Flecker 2766 
‘Thanatopsis Bryant 21 
The Bridge of Sighs Hood 1709 
The Burial of Sir John Moore after Corunna 

W olf 1561 
The Burning of Balder’s Ship Arnold 2113 
The Cicala Leonidas of Tarentum 2862 
The City in the Sea Poe 97 
The Dead Girl Fort 2989 
The Death-bed Hood 1708 
The Death-Going of Scyld Beowulf 825 
The Death of Grant Bierce 218 
The Death of Napoleon McClellan 47 
The Garden of Proserpine Swinburne 2321 
The Grave Anonymous 830 
The Great Divide Sarett 719 
The House of Death Moulton 183 
The King Dying on the Battlefield Smith 2208 
The Knight’s Tomb Coleridge 1462 
The Land o’ the Leal Oliphant 1344 
The Leper of London Scheffauer 550 
The Little Shade Babcock 640 
The Lonely Death Crapsey 557 
The Minstrel’s Roundelay Chatterton 1284 
The Mission Graves French 800 
The Mould Cromwell 668 
The Nether World Callimachus 2857 
The Ongoing Siegrist 809 
The Poem of West Ham Anonymous 2436 
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The Riderless Horse Pulsifer 


The Rites at His Brother’s Grave Catullus 


The Rose and the Grave Hugo 

The Sands of Dee Kingsley 

The Shrouding of the Duchess of Malfi 
Webster 

The Silent Voices Tennyson 

The Sleeper Poe 

The Son Torrence 

The Stirrup-Cup Lanier 

The Wanderer Akins 

The Warning Crapsey 

The Wind-Fiend Henley 

They Told Me, Heraclitus, You Were Dead 
Callimachus 

Threnody Harding 

Thyrsis Arnold 

To a Skeleton Anonymous 

To Death, of His Lady Villon 

Too Soon Hall 

To the Forgotten Dead W oods 

Triad Crapsey 

Triumph Wilcox 

Uphill Rossetti 

Vanished Dickinson 

Villon Strolls at Midnight Starrett 

Voyage to Death Anonymous 

When I Am Dead and Sister to the Dust 
Barker 


When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d 


W hitman 
Will Warner Bradley 


JESCRIPTION 
Aged Cities Faber 
A Royal Barge Shakespeare 
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As I Came Down from Lebanon Scollard 
Chicago Sandburg 

Cleopatra Embarking on the Cydnus Hervey 
Corrida de Toros Roberts 

Dusk in the Low Country Heyward 
Ecstasy Pulsifer 

Evening Kikaku 

Gargantua Allen 

Hell’s Road Heavysege 

Judas Vinal 

Night Clouds Lowell 

Night of Stars Fletcher 

On the Mississippi Garland 

Prairie Fires Garland 

Rain V erhaeren 

Sunset Heredia 

Tamalpais Stoddard 

The Burning of Balder’s Ship Arnold 
The Castle of Indolence Thomson 
The Dance of the Centaurs Julia 

The Eagle Tennyson 

The Eagle Trail Garland 

The Equinox Heyward 

The Painted Hills of Arizona Curran 
The Prince’s Quest Watson 

The Snow-storm Emerson 

The Sun-God DeVere 

The Thames Denham 

To the Colorado Desert W agner 
Traveling South Toward Italy Browning 
Vaquero Miller 

Vespasian’s Circus O'Hara 

Vision of Khem Heredia 

Walker in Nicaragua Miller 

Zophiel Brooks 
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DEsPAIR 
Anguish V erlaine 
Farewell to All My Greatness Shakespeare 
The City of Dreadful Night Thomson 


Dreams 
A Dream Allingham 
A Dream Phillips 
Dream Variation Hughes 
Finale Shakespeare 


2984 
1013 
2245 


2137 
2618 

804. 
1002 


He Whom a Dream Hath Possessed O’Sheel 674 


The Dream Bearer Davies 


Envy 
Envy WV ells 


Evutocy 

A Ballad of Francois Villon Swinburne 

Abraham Lincoln Boyle 

Abraham Lincoln Taylor 

Zt schylos to Sophocles Landor 

After Reading ““T'amburlaine the Great” 
Watson 

Albert the Good Tennyson 

An Epitaph on the Admirable Dramatic Poet, 
W. Shakespeare Milton 


At Gibraltar Woodbury 
Barney McGee Hovey 
Blake Rossetti 

Browning at Asolo Johnson 


Chatterton Rossetti 
Chillon Byron 
Cea: Masefield 
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674 


1744 


2354 

319 
2034 
1479 


2514 
1840 


1091 
291 
359 

2178 
281 

2177 

1531 

2687 


Cor Cordium Swinburne 2354 
Erinna Meleager 2866 
Fray Serra Spencer 696 
Gandhi Morgan 592 
Goethals Mackaye 471 
Greeting to the American Eagle Dario 3066 
Indian Names Sigourney 13 
In the Bay Swinburne 2330 
Keats Reese 294 
Lincoln Pearson 580 
Lincoln, the Man of the People Markham 264 
Mad Blake Benét 682 
Memorial Verses Arnold 2085 
Michelangelo McDuff ee 799 
My Boat Is on the Shore Byron 1543 
Nancy Hanks Monroe 433 
On the Death of Joseph Rodman Drake 

Halleck 5 
On the Monument Erected to Mazzini at Genoa 

Swinburne 2356 
Out Where the West Begins Chapman 44I 
Pitt and Fox Scott 1401 
Poe’s Critics Tabb 236 
Praise O'Sullivan 2703 
Shakespeare Arnold 2072 
Shakespeare and Jonson Johnson 1221 
Shelley’s Centenary Watson 2514 
Sylvia Shakespeare 986 
The Dearest Poets Hunt I511 
The Death of Grant Bierce 218 
The Eagle That Is Forgotten Lindsay 569 
The Fighting Race Clarke 238 
The Master Robinson 394 
The Ox Giosue Carducci 2911 
Thoreau Taggard 783 
To Ben Jonson Herrick 1066 
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To Browning, The Music Master Schauffler 578 


To Milton Wilde 2474 
To Robert Browning Landor 1477 
To the Memory of My Beloved Master 

William Shakespeare Jonson 1033 


To Toussaint L’Ouverture W ordsworth 1371 
Under the Portrait of John Milton Dryden 1168 


William Shakespeare Swinburne 2359 
Wordsworth’s Grave W atson 2507 
EXILE 

A Pine-tree Standeth Lonely Heine 3018 
Chorus Euripides 2846 
Hills of Home Bynner 588 
Mitylene on Return from Exile Sappho 2837 
Nostalgia Hafiz 2922 
On the Eretrian Captives Settled in Persia 

Plato 2849 

Fancy 

A Fancy from Fontenelle Dobson 2364 
A Hollyhock Sherman 313 
A Look into Water Housman 2525 
As I Came Down from Lebanon Scollard 321 
Bacchus Sherman Bais 
Celeste Dancing Osgood 108 
Check Stephens 2753 
Dawn and Dark Gale 2562 
Dream-Pedlary Beddoes 1762 
Fairy Land Shakespeare 984 
Four Ducks on a Pond Allingham 2137 
Mandoline V erlaine 2982 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Epilogue) 

Shakespeare 1003 
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Queen Mab Shakespeare 

So Work the Honey Bees Shakespeare 
‘Tartary De la Mare 

Taste Campbell 

The Culprit Fay Drake 

The Fairies Allingham 

The Fog McCreary 

The Gypsy Heart Pratt 

The Little Salamander De la Mare 
The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock Eliot 
The Queen of Fairies Anonymous 
The Sea Gypsy Hovey 
Tom-o’-Bedlam’s Song Anonymous 
Twilight at Sea W elby 

Voice in the Air Shelley 

Will o’ the Wisp Meredith 

Wind and Wave Stoddard 


FATE 


Atropos O'Hara 

Empire (Persepolis) Sharp 

Fate Harte 

History Watson 

Invictus Henley 

Mastery Lummis 

Necessity Landon 

There Is a Tide in the Affairs of Men 
Shakespeare 

Thermopyle and Golgotha Hillyer 

The Sweeper Lee 

To Leuconoé Horace 

To the Four Courts, Please Stephens 


FRIENDSHIP 
Abou Ben Adhem Hunt 
Casements Conant 
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Jaffar Hunt 
The Blood Horse Cornwall 
The House by the Side of the Road Foss 


Hatrep 


Hate Stephens 

Malice Southey 

No Time to Hate Dickinson 

Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister Browning 
The Apache in Ambush Millard 

The Curse upon Edward Gray 


HEeEROISM 
Casabianca Hemans 
Heroism Emerson 


Lot’s Wife Morrow 
The Private of the Buffs Doyle 
Thermopyle Simonides of Ceos 


History 


And Shall Trelawny Die? Hawker 

At Gibraltar Woodberry 

Casabianca Hemans 

Columbus Miller 

Horatius at the Bridge Macaulay 
Hymn Emerson 

Incident of the French Camp Browning 
In the Place de la Bastille Burton 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers Hemans 
Ode Emerson 

Rienzi to the Romans Mitford 

Sarah Threeneedles Bates 
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Honor 
Good Name Shakespeare 
Greatness Pope 
The Splendid Spur Quiller-Couch 


Humor 
Address to the Deil Burns 
Address to the Toothache Burns 
A Disagreeable Feature Robinson 
A Plantation Ditty Stanton 
Canopus Taylor 
Chorus Housman 
De Fust Banjo Russell 
De Glory Road W ood 
De Massa ob de Sheepfol’ Greene 
Elegy on Madam Blaize Goldsmith 
It Happens, Often Robinson 
Jock Johnstone, the Tinkler Hogg 
Little Bateese Drummond 
Mia Carlotta Daly 
Old Stuff Taylor 
Pan in Wall Street Stedman 
Perpetuum Mobile Sitwell 
Remonstrance With the Snails Anonymous 
Song of a Thousand Years Marquis 
Strictly Germ-Proof Guiterman 
The Ballad of the Billycock Deane 
The Boys Holmes 
The David Jazz Robinson 
The Difference Tabb 
The Heathen Chinee Harte 
The Height of the Ridiculous Holmes 
The King of Yvetot Béranger 
The Legend of the First Cam-u-el 


Guiterman 
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The Mandrake Davis 

Then Ag’in Foss 

The Philosopher’s Scales Taylor 

The Razor-Seller W olcot 

The Shepherd to the Poet Gray 

The Society Upon the Stanislaus Harte 
The Tom-Cat Marquis 

The Vicar Praed 

The Witch of Fife Hogg 

To a Honey Bee Freneau 

To His Valet Ronsard 

To the Terrestrial Globe Gilbert 
What Father Knows Guest 

What Mr. Robinson Thinks Lowell 
Willy Smith at the Ball Game Sterling 


IDEAL 
A Farewell Kingsley 
Carcassonne Nadaud 
Fragment John 
Lines for the Hour Armstrong 


Milton Blake 

Polonius Advises His Son Shakespeare 
The Unicorn and the Hippogrif Ostenso 
The Unknown Thomas 

Vocation Drinkwater 

What Constitutes a State? Jones 


IMMoRTALITY 


After Death in Arabia Arnold 

Cato’s Soliloquy on Immortality Addison 
Dust pAg cs 

Fame Tabb 
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Immortality Reese 295 


Immortality in Song Drayton 965 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality 

W ordsworth 1380 
On the Deaths of Thomas Carlyle and George 

Eliot Swinburne 2358 
Song Ronsard 2936 
The City of the Soul Douglas 2628 
The Retreat Vaughan 1160 
To a Poet a Thousand Years Hence 

Flecker 2765 
Verse Landor 1476 

Joy 
A Greeting Davies 2629 
In the Mulberry Leaves Mistral 2977 
Joy Sandburg 542 
O the Fierce Delight Garland 317 
The Joy of Life Euripides 2847 
To the Little House Morley 755 
LAMENTATION 

A Broken Song O'Neill 2652 
A Dirge Shelley 1565 
A Father’s Fury Shakespeare 1004 
A Lament Shelley 1572 
A Lynmouth Widow Burr 652 
Asking Forgiveness Symons 2575 
Ave atque Vale Swinburne 2309 
Ballade of Dead Ladies Villon 2927 
Barbara Smith 2208 
By the Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross 

Johnson 2614 
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Chorus from “The Seven Against “Thebes” 


AE schylus 2841 
Corymeela O'Neill 2655 
Cynara Dowson 2609 
Dierdre’s Lament for the Sons of Usnach 

Anonymous 3053 
Ichabod W hittier 52 
I in the Greyness Rose Phillips 2621 
I Sat Among the Green Leaves Pickthall 2758 
Lament Gibson 2699 
Lament Landor 1478 
Lycidas Milton 1103 
Mad Song Blake 1309 
Mariana Tennyson 1802 
Mark Antony’s Oration Shakespeare 1014 
Mater Dolorosa Swinburne 2341 
O Captain! My Captain! W hitman 130 
Oh! That This Too Too Solid Flesh Would 

Melt Shakespeare 1001 
On Deck Theognis 2839 
On Receipt of My Mother’s Picture 

Cowper 1261 
The Dead Poet Douglas 2627 
The Death of Meleager Swinburne 2293 
The Deserted City Roberts 2548 
The Enchanted Heart Davison 2814 
The Harp That Once Though Tara’s Halls 
i Moore 1493 
The Motherless Child Barnes 1746 
The Nameless One Mangan 1760 
The Vampire Kipling 2586 
To-morrow Shakespeare 1009 
Thyrsis Arnold 2099 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d 

W hitman 131 


With Rue My Heart Is Laden Housman 2521 
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Love 


A Birthday Rossetti 

Ablution Sappho 

Absence Jago 

A Caravan From China Comes Hafiz 

Ae Fond Kiss Burns 

A Fragment from a Ballad Smith 

A Gift Lowell 

A Haunted Room O°’ Hara 

A Health Pinkney 

A Hue and Cry after Fair Amoret 
Congreve 

Alienation Kemp 

Allen-a-Dale Scott 

A Lover’s Complaint Meleager 

A Lyric Landor 

A Match Swinburne 

A Moment Coleridge 

A Moment Immortal Hardy 

Andrea del Sarto Browning 

A Night in Italy Meredith 

Annabel Lee Poe 

An Old Poet to His Love Bodenheim 

An Old Song Resung Yeats 

A Praise of His Lady Anonymous 

Arab Love-Song Thompson 

Arbor Amoris Villon 

A Red, Red Rose Burns 

Art in the Service of Love Michel Angelo 

Ashore Hope 

A Song Gilder 

A Song of the Four Seasons Dobson 

A Sonnet Rives 

A Superscription Rossetti 

A Tragedy Marzials 

At the Church Gate Thackeray 
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Aubade Shakespeare 987 


Aux Italiens Meredith 2118 
A Woman’s Last Word Browning 1917 
A Woman’s Question Procter 2141 
Babylon Markham 794 
Balkis Abercrombie 2737 
Beauty, Time, and Love Daniel 961 
Bedouin Song Taylor 151 
Being Her Friend Masefield 2682 
Believe Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms Moore 1497 
Blow, Bugle, Blow Tennyson 1796 
Body’s Beauty Rossetti 2162 
Bonnie Doon Burns 1314 
Break, Break, Break Tennyson 1797 
Bridal Birth Rossetti 2159 
Bridal Song Chapman 960 
Brignall Banks Scott 1395 
By the Fireside Browning 1925 
Cards and Kisses Lyly 950 
Chance Meetings Aiken 741 
Clarimonde Gautier 2963 
Cloistered Brown 298 
Corinna’s Going a-Maying Herrick 1057 
County Guy Scott 1403 
Cupid Swallowed Hunt 1512 
Dagonet’s Canzonet Rhys 2546 
Debt Rittenhouse 531 
Departure Patmore 2123 
Devotion Campion 1019 
Douglas, Douglas, Tender and True Craik 2143 
Elaine Millay 763 
Elizabeth of Bohemia W otton 1022 
Epithalamion Spenser 932 
Evelyn Hope Browning 1923 
Evening Song Lanier 214 
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Fair Ines Hood 

Fair Is My Love Griffin 
Flos Virginum Hewlett 
Four Footprints Hardy 
Fragment of a Sonnet Ronsard 
Genevieve Coleridge 
Gesture W elles 

Ghost W eaver 

Gifts Lee 

Give All to Love Emerson 
Go, Lovely Rose W aller 
Gorgio Lad Burr 

Grieve Not, Ladies Branch 
Heart’s Hope Rossetti 
Hear, ye Ladies Fletcher 
Helen Marlowe 

Her Heart Masefield 

Hero and Leander Marlowe 


He Will Praise His Lady Guinicelli 


Highland Mary Burns 
I Am the Wind Akins 


I Dare Believe Powers 


If Music Be the Food of Love Shakespeare 
I Have Led Her Home Tennyson 
I Loved Thee, Atthis, in the Long Ago 


Sappho 
Images Aldington 
In an Alameda Field Markham 
In a Year Browning 
Incantation from The Sorceress 
Indian Serenade Shelley 


In Time of “The Breaking of Nations” 


Hardy 
I Shall Not Be Afraid Kilmer 
I Shall Not Care Teasdale 


Is Love, Then, So Simple McLeod 
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It Will Be Easy to Love You When I Am Dead 


Lee 789 
Jenny Kissed Me Hunt 1512 
Justina’s Temptation Calderon 3027 
La Belle Dame sans Merci Keats 1651 
Life in a Love Browning 1996 
Lines Shelley 1579 
Little Lover Speyer 424 
Lochinvar Scott 1393 
Lost Love Lang 2398 
Love Rolle 833 
Love W ells 1745 
Love and Love’s Mates Swinburne 2300 
Love and Music Meleager 2866 
Love and Reverence Randolph 1085 
Love Came Back at Fall o’ Dew Reese 294 
Love-Ending O'Neill 454 
Love Enthroned Rossetti 2158 
Love in a Life Browning 1995 
Love in Italy Johnson 280 
Love in the Valley Meredith 2192 
Love Is a Terrible Thing Norton 509 
Love Is Enough Meredith 2259 
Love, Let the Wind Cry Sappho 2831 
Love Me at Last Corbin 552 
Love Me Not for Comely Grace 

Anonymous 1132 
Love Triumphant Knowles 392 
Love’s Precinct Mnasalcas 2861 
Love’s Secret Blake 1304 
Lovesight Rossetti 2159 
Lucifer’s Song Bailey 2033 
Lucy Wordsworth 1370 
Madrigal Anonymous 1083 
Man’s Love Byron 1527 
Marpessa Phillips 2619 
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Marriage Van Doren 

Marriage Song Abercrombie 

Mary, Helper of Heartbreak Widdemer 
Maud Tennyson 

Maud Muller W hittier 

Mediocrity in Love Rejected Carew 
Meeting at Night Browning 

Modern Love (Sonnets) Meredith 
My Choice Browne 

My Last Duchess Browning 

My Love for You, Mother Swasey 


My Love Is Always Near Locker-Sampson 


Myrrh Miller 

My Star Browning 

My Wife Stevenson 

Never the Time and the Place Browning 

Ode to Anactoria Sappho 

Of Beatrice de Portinari Dante 

Oh, Inexpressible as Sweet W oodberry 

Old Love Is Best Sappho 

Old Stuff Taylor 

Once on a Time Banning 

One Word More Browning 

Or Ever the Knightly Years Were Gone 
Henley 

O Swallow, Swallow Tennyson 

O That ’twere Possible Tennyson 

Othello’s Wooing Shakespeare 

Ottima and Sebald Browning 

Outwitted Markham 

Over the Roofs Teasdale 

O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast Burns 

Parting at Morning Browning 

Parting Gift W ylie 


Parting of Hector and Andromache Homer 


Patterns Lowell 
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782 
2739 
729 
1805 
54 
1079 
1895 
2188 
1054 
1987 
790 
2066 
209 
1895 
2431 
1900 
2835 
2900 
291 
2836 
364 
560 
2009 


2415 
1801 
1812 
1016 
1893 
265 
644 
1312 
1896 
736 
2823 
459 


Pavane Davidson 

Peace Teasdale 

Pendulum Auslander 

Phillada Flouts Me Anonymous 
Phillida and Corydon Breton 
Pitiful in Your Bravery Strobel 
Proud Maisie Scott 


Quartorzain Timrod 
Remember Rossetti 
Remembrance Bronte 
Renouncement Meynell 
Revelation Gosse 
Robin Adair Keppel 
Rondel Swinburne 
Rose Aylmer Landor 
Sagesse Priest Sosei 


Sarah Threeneedles Bates 

Sea Song Hope 

She Jonson 

She Came and Went Lowell 

Shelley and Harriet Westbrook Watson 
She Never Told Her Love Shakespeare 
Signal Anonymous 

So Beautiful You Are, Indeed McLeod 
Solitude Deutsch 


Song Browne 
Song Carew 
Song Carman 
Song Cutts 


Song Dryden 

Song O'Shaughnessy 

Song Rossetti 

Song Shanks 

Sonnets Shakespeare 

Sonnets W hitman 

Sonnets from the Portuguese Browning 
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Soul’s Beauty Rossetti 

Spilled Flame Auslander 

Stanzas to Augusta Byron 

Sudden Light Rossetti 

Take, O Take Those Lips Away 
Shakespeare 

The Altar Untermeyer 

The Ancient Beautiful Things Davis 

‘The Author’s Resolution Wither 

The Blessed Damozel Rossetti 

The Candle and the Flame Viereck 

The Coming of Love W atts-Dunton 

The Crowning Gift Cromwell 

The Dark Glass Rossetti 

The Despairing Lover Walsh 

The Dream Byron 

The Dying Lover Stoddard 

The Eavesdropper Carman 

The Enchanted Sheepfold Peabody 

The Flight Teasdale 

The Flight of Fondest Hopes Moore 

The Forsaken Merman Arnold 

The Free Women Garrison 

The Ghostly Galley Rittenhouse 

The Grave of Love Peacock 

The Great Lover Brooke 

The Happy Night Squire 

The Hour Rittenhouse 

The Idol Driscoll 

The Ladder Speyer 

The Last Dance Smith 

The Last Ride Together Browning 

The Love of Women Byron 

The Love-Talker Carbery 

The Marriage Wickham 
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2161 


744 
1532 
2179 


987 
686 
648 
1051 
2152 
637 
2241 
667 
2160 
1184 
1543 
154 
341 
457 
643 
1493 
2108 
465 
531 
1518 
2784 
2767 
530 
497 
422 
229 
1896 
1527 
2667 
2761 


The Modern Woman to Her Lover 
W iddemer 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes 
Bourdillon 

The Parting Drayton 

The Portrait Rossetti 

The Prince Daskam 

The Ragpicker Shaw 

The Rebuke Sappho 

The Return Symons 

The Rival Hall 

The Runner in the Skies Oppenheim 

The Search Crosby 

The Secret Woodberry 

The Serenade Pinkney 

The Silent Lover Raleigh 

The Siren’s Song Browne 

The Sorrows of Werther Thackeray 

The Statue and the Bust Browning 

The Three Fishers Kingsley 

The Two Poets of Croisic (Prologue) 
Browning 

The Unfading Beauty Carew 

The Web of Eros Sitwell 

The Witch-Wife Roberts 

The Woman—Her Heaven Rossetti 

To— Shelley 

To Celia Jonson 

To Chloe Cartwright 

To Dianeme Herrick 

To Helen Poe 

To His Coy Mistress Marvell 

To His Departed Mistress Hafiz 

To His Forsaken Mistress Ayton 

To Lesbia’s Sparrow Catullus 
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728 


2440 
965 
2173 
517 
429 
2832 
2574 
351 
605 
296 
290 
28 
942 
1053, 
1885, 
1996 
2050 


1922 
1080 
2786 
518 
2161 
1580 
1030 
1132 
1065 
85 
1155 
2920 
1025 
2879 


To Love Anonymous 1083 


To Love Lodge 958 
To Lucasta, on Going to the Wars 

Lovelace 1150 
To Marguerite Arnold 2070 
To Mary in Heaven Burns 1317 
To Olivia Thompson 2543 
To Otomo no Yakamochi The Lady of Kasa 3040 
Two in the Campagna Browning 1993 
Two Lives Leonard 505 
Two Sonnets on the Death of Madonna Laura 

Petrarch 2906 
Ulysses Returns Montgomery 657 
Unalterable Anonymous 3039 
Ungrateful Beauty Threatened Carew 1081 
Valentine to One’s Wife Erskine 566 
Vobiscum est lope Campion 1020 
Waly, Waly Anonymous 1153 
Wearyin’ for You Stanton 299 
Well I Remember How You Smiled Landor 1476 
Western Wind Anonymous 893 
When as in Silks My Julia Goes Herrick 1060 
When First I Saw Her Woodberry 292 
When She Comes Home Riley 277 
When the Sultan Goes to Ispahan Aldrich 185 
When We Two Parted Byron 1525 
Where Love Is King Wak. J 695 
Who Ever Loved, That Loved Not at First 

Sight Marlowe 97¢ 
Why So Pale and Wan Suckling 1131 
Wildness Wagstaff 733 
Wishes to His Supposed Mistress Crashaw 1143 
Wood Song Teasdale 644 
You'll Love Me Yet Browning 189) 
Youth and Love Stevenson 243: 
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Man 


Epigram Watson 

Essay on Man (Fragments) Pope 
For a’ That Burns 

Have a Care of Life Theocritus 
Hertha Swinburne 

I Am the Cry Strode 

I Saw a Man Crane 

I Wouldna Gie a Copper Plack Barr 
Life Shakespeare 

Man Browning 


Man Davies 
Man Shakespeare 
Man Young 


Peaks of Life Shelley 

Poverty Alceus 

Primitive Man Lucretius 

The Bugler Harvey 

The Common Lot Montgomery 
The First True Gentleman Dekker 
The Life of Man Swinburne 

The Tired Man Wickham 

Woman and Man Tennyson 


Memory 


A Lynmouth Widow Burr 

A Memory Coolbrith 

A Memory of Earth ak de 
A Song of Wandering Dunsany 
Auld Lang Syne Burns 


Farewell! but Whenever You Welcome the 


Hour Moore 
Four Ducks on a Pond Allingham 
Memorabilia Browning 


Memory Aldrich 
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Monk’s Song Dobell 2130 


New Year’s Eve, 1913 Bottomley 2690 
Oft in the Stilly Night Moore 1494 
Recollection Aldrich 370 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree Yeats 2579 
Theocritus Wilde 2472 
Mercy 
Mercy Shakespeare 993 
Music 
Alexander’s Feast Dryden 1169 
An Old Tune Nerval 2962 
A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day Dryden 1174 
At a Solemn Music Milton 1092 
Beethoven Noel 2254 
If Music Be the Food of Love Shakespeare 1010 
Love and Music Meleager 2866 
Moonlight and Music Shakespeare 993 
Symphonie Symbolique John 2756 
The Mourning Bride Congreve 1189 
The Music-Makers O'Shaughnessy 2395 


To Browning, the Music Master Schauffler 578 


NARRATIVE 
A Ballad of a Nun Davidson 2488 
A Ballad of Heaven Davidson 2494 
Address to the Deil Burns 1336 
An Excellent Ballad of Charity Chatterton 1286 
Archimego’s Hermitage Spenser 928 
Atalanta’s Race Morris 2260 
Auld Robin Gray Lindsay 1281 
Baboon Towne 527 
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Ballad of the Goodly Fere Pound 660 


Barbara Allen’s Cruelty Anonymots 898 
Boadicea Cowper 1269 
Cain Hugo 2953 
Christabel Coleridge 1440 
Clerk Saunders Anonymous 882 
Columbus Miller 203 
Count Gismond Browning 1939 
Death and the Ruffians Chaucer 872 
Eye-Witness Torrence 474 
Flash-Lights Aldis 439 
Forty Singing Seamen Noyes 2724 
Fult Faithorne Bradley Bradley 
General William Booth Enters Heaven 

Lindsay 570 
Genevieve Coleridge 1433 
Grandeur Letts 2747 
Granser Brown 584 
Harbury Driscoll 498 
Helen of Kirconnell Anonymous 889 
Horatius at the Bridge Macaulay 210737 
How They Brought the Good News from 

Ghent to Aix Browning 1919 
Hyperion Keats 1684 
Jim Bludso and the Prairie Belle Hay 193 
Jock Johnstone, the Tinkler Hogg 1357 
King Solomon Meredith 2226 
La Tricoteuse Thornbury 2148 
Lepanto Chesterton 2673 
Lochinvar Scott 1393 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter Campbell 1484 
Morte D’Arthur Tennyson 1841 
Nimrod Branch 495 
Paolo and Francesca Dante 2901 
Paul Revere’s Ride Longfellow 69 
Portrait of a Lady Eliot 612 
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Prologue to “The Canterbury Tales” 
Chaucer 

Rizpah Tennyson 

Sherwood Noyes 

Sir Galahad Tennyson 

Sir Patrick Spens Anonymous 

Sister Helen Rossetti 

Tam o’ Shanter Burns 

The Ballad of Agincourt Drayton 


The Ballad of Keith of Ravelston Dobell 


The Ballad of Reading Gaol Wilde 


The Ballad of the White Horse Chesterton 


The Barrel-Organ Noyes 

The Battle of Blenheim Southey 
The Bower of Bliss Spenser 

The Boy and the Angel Browning 


The Broncho That Would Not Be Broken 


Lindsay 

The Bull Hodgson 

The Cap and Bells Yeats 

The Cave of Mammon Spenser 

The Congo Lindsay 

The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins 
Dunbar 

The Debate of the Body and the Soul 
Anonymous 

The Dream of Eugene Aram Hood 

The Eve of St. Agnes Keats 

The Farmer’s Bride Mew 

The Fighting Race Clarke 

The Friars of Orders Gray Percy 

The Friar’s Tale Chaucer 

The Grenadiers Heine 

The Haystack in the Floods Morris 

The Heathen Chinee Harte 
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856 
1867 
2716 
1850 

879 
2163 
1327 

966 
2128 
2449 
2671 
2718 
1465 

917 
IQII 


567 
2646 
2580 

922 

573 


gol 


834 
1713 
1657 
2424 

238 
1256 

864 
3019 
2274 
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The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 


1571 Ingelow 2060 
The Highwayman Noyes 2709 
The Lady of Shalott Tennyson 1812 
The Last Chantey Kipling 2591 
The Night Court Mitchell 602 
The Nymphs and Graces Dancing to a Sher- 

herd’s Pipe Spenser 926 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin Browning 1954 
The Poor Fisher Folk Hugo 2947 
The Puritan’s Ballad W ylie 736 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

Coleridge 1405 
The Shooting of Dan McGrew Service 448 
The Society Upon the Stanislaus Harte 199 
The Solitude of Alexander Selkirk Cowper 1263 
The Three Ravens Anonymous 887 
The Three Troopers Thornbury 2144 
The Trojan Horse Virgil 2882 
The Tryst of Queen Hynde Sharp 2476 
The Two Corbies Anonymous 888 
The Vagabonds Trowbridge 154 


The Vision of Piers the Plowman Langland 845 
The Walrus and the Carpenter Carroll 2229 


The Wife of Judas Iscariot Rice 427 
The Witch of Fife Hogg 1345 
The Witch’s Ballad Scott 2019 
The Wonderful “One-Hoss Shay” Holmes 80 
The Young Witch—1698 Sterling 388 
Tristram of Lyonesse (Prelude) Swinburne 2347 
Tubal Cain Mackay 2026 
Una and the Lion Spenser 919 
Venus in Search of Cupid, Coming to Diana 
Spenser 921 
Wander-Thirst Gould 2777 
What the Swallows Say Gautier 2965 
Will Warner Bradley 533 
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NATURE 


Address to the Woodlark Burns 1327 
A Forest Hymn Bryant 18 
A Fragment Cawein 360 
After Sunset Conkling 548 
A Great Time Davies 2635 
A Maiden Lamenting for Her Fawn 

Marvell 1158 
Amends to Nature Symons 2573 
An Evening in England Ledwidge 2795 
April Rain Loveman 356 
A Song of Iwo Wanderers Wilkinson 634 
A St. Valentine Rondel Chaucer 878 
Autumn Chant Millay 763 
Autumn Song Griffith 501 
Carolina Spring Song Allen 746 
Chance-Fallen Seed Gilchrist 581 
Cricket Scollard 320 
Cuckoo Song Anonymous 831 
Daffodils W ordsworth 1375 
Daisies Carman 334 
Daisy Thompson 2539 
‘Description of Spring Howard 907 
Domestic Birds Thomson 1217 
Do You Fear the Force of the Wind? 

Garland 316 
Eager Spring Bottomley 2689 
Fireflies Fawcett 241 
Four Little Foxes Sarett 719 
Frost Thomas 284 
God’s World Millay 765 
Hark! Hark! Speyer 424 
Heat Heke byt 693 


Home-Thoughts, from Abroad Browning 1901 


How’s My Boy? Dobell 2126 
Hymn Before Sunrise, in the Vale of Chamouni 
Coleridge 1437 
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Hymn to Pan Fletcher 

Hymn to Pan Shelley 

I Have Loved Flowers that Fade Bridges 

In a Drear-nighted December Keats 

In the Mulberry Leaves Mistral 

Keeper of the Orchards 16 WOES 

Late Snow-Flakes Kiyowara No Fukayabu 

Lines Written Among the Euganean Hills 
Shelley 

Lodged Frost 

Loveliest of Trees Housman 

Miracle Daley 

Morality Arnold 

Morning in Camp Bashford 

My Catbird V enable 

My Garden Brown 


Nature Binyon 

Nature’s Chain Pope 

Nature’s Friend Davies 

Night Blake 

November Night Crapsey 

Ode in May Watson 

Ode to a Nightingale Keats 

Ode to Autumn Keats 

Ode to Evening Collins 

Ode to the West Wind Shelley 

O Dreamy, Gloomy, Friendly Trees Trench 
O, Fairest of the Rural Maids Bryant 
On May Morning Milton 


Our Lesser Kindred Blake 
Overtones Percy 
Pastoral Theocritus 


Path Flower Dargan 
Persephone (Singing) Ledoux 
Philomel Barnefield 

Poppies in the Wheat Jackson 
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1039 
1565 
2401 
1656 
2977 

694 
3041 


1581 
484 
2521 
805 
2116 
All 
188 
2217 


2625 
1203 
2633 
1303 
556 
2501 
1641 
1647 
1236 
1573 
2572 
17 
1130 
1300 
672 
2852 
599 
586 
1036 
168 


Primroses Austin 
Pumas Sterling 
Snake Lawrence 
Snake McCarthy 
Snow-Dust Frost 
Song Blake 

Song Drummond 
Song Watson 


Song for a Forgotten Shrine to Pan Farrar 


Song from “Pippa Passes” Browning 
Song in the Songless Meredith 

Spring Flowers Shakespeare 

Spring Song Carman 

Spring Song Davidson 

Spring Song Griffith 

Spring’s Welcome Lyly 

Summer Is Back Palamas 

Susurro Sharp 

Tasting the Earth Oppenheim 

Tell Me Not Here Housman 

The Birds Squire 

The Blackbird Henley 

The Black Vulture Sterling 

The Blinded Bird Hardy 

The Cloud Shelley 

The Crow Canton 

The Desert W ood 

The Early Morning Belloc 

The Evening Wind Bryant 

The Example Davies 

The Fields Are Full Shanks 

The Forest Keats 

The Grasshopper and the Cricket Hunt 
The Grasshopper and the Cricket Keats 
The Green Corn Dance Corbin 

The Hollow Apple Tree Hoisington 
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The Hounds of Spring Swinburne 
The Humble Bee Emerson 

The Last Rose of Summer Moore 
The Linnet De La Mare 

The Lion-House Wheelock 

The Loon Sarett 

The Making of Birds Tynan 


The Maryland Yellow-Throat Van Dyke 


The Miracle Noguchi 
The Morning-Glory Coates 


2289 
38 
1495 
2666 
688 
719 
2559 
254 
3046 
251 


The Mountains Are a Lovely Folk Garland 316 


The Night Cat Henley 
The Nightingale Bereaved Thomson 


The Nightingale Near the House Monro 


The Owl Cornwall 

The Perfect Sign Smith 
The Primrose Clare 

The Rainbow W ordsworth 
The Rain-Crow Cawein 
The Rhodora Emerson 
The Rose Crawford 

The Sacrifice to Pan Keats 


The Sacrament of Fire. Oxenham 
The Sandpiper Thaxter 
The Snow-Storm Emerson 


The Song of the Lark MacDonald 
The Song of the Thrush Daly 

The Spring of the Year Cunningham 
The Swallow Cowley 

The Throstle Tennyson 

The Thrush Before Dawn Meynell 
The Thrush’s Nest Clare 

The Tiger Blake 

The Triumph of Time Swinburne 
The Wasp Sharp 

The Wild Honeysuckle Freneau 
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2411 
1216 
2705 
1522 
407 
1638 
1378 
360 
37 
2427 
1674 
2560 
182 
40 
2139 
410 
1516 
1152 
1799 


The Wolf, the Hornet, and the Nightingale 
Coblentz 

The Woods of Westermain Meredith 

The World W ordsworth 

Thoughts in a Garden Marvell 

Three Things Auslander 

To a Bird at Dawn Le Gallienne 


a Captive Crane Garland 
To a Daisy Meynell 
To a Locust Meleager 
To a Mountain Daisy Burns 
To a Mouse Burns 
To a Phoebe Bird Bynner 
To a Scarlet Tanager Dresbach 
To a Skylark Shelley 


To a Snow-Flake Thompson 
To a Waterfowl Bryant 
To Daffodils Herrick 


To Parmeno Menander 
To Primroses Filled with Morning Dew 
Herrick 


To the Cuckoo Logan 

To the Cuckoo W ordsworth 

To the Lark Dafydd ap Gwilym 
Trees Kilmer 

Vespers Brown 

Void and Atoms Lucretius 
What the Swallows Say Gautier 
Wind in the Pine Sarett 

Wings at Dawn Auslander 
Winter Shakespeare 

Yew-Trees Wordsworth 


PARABLE 
A Little Parable Aldrich 
A Little Reed Régnier 
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769 
2198 
1379 
1156 

742 
2603 

S25 
2443 
2865 
1320 
1324 

587 

740 
1569 
2541 

19 
1059 
2855 


1062 
1279 
1386 
3056 
677 
2217 
2873 
2965 
718 
743 
983 
1391 


370 
2988 


A Look into Water Housman 

De Massa ob de Sheepfol’ Greene 
Eating Crane 

Feast Millay 

Gallows Thomas 

Hymn Dunbar 

I Saw a Man Crane 

Reminder Basho 

Riddle Fanshawe 


Sowing Thomas 
Stupidity Street Hodgson 
Summer Is Back Palamas 


The Arrow and the Song Longfellow 

The Blades of Grass Crane 

The Carrier Hardy 

The Mystery Hodgson 

The Puddle Phillpotts 

The Sower Hugo 

The Three Hills Squire 

The Wayfarer Crane 

To the Four Courts, Please Stephens 

What Tomas An Buile Said in a Pub 
Stephens 


PATRIOTISM 


America for Me Van Dyke 

A Toast to the Flag Daly 

A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea 
Cunningham 

Ballade Against the Enemies of France 
Villon 


Bannockburn Burns 
Battle Hymn of the Republic Howe 
Boston Hymn Emerson 


Dark Rosaleen Mangan 
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England, 1802 W ordsworth 
England, My England Henley 


Hail to the Chief Who in Triumph Advances 


Scott 


Helen on the Walls of Troy Homer 


Hymn Emerson 

Ireland Shorter 

My Maryland Randall 

Ode Emerson 

Patria Hugo 

Patriotism Scott 

Recessional Kipling 

Rienzi to the Romans Mitford 
The American Flag Drake 
The Blue and the Gray Finch 
The Marseillaise Rouget de Lisle 
The Settler Street 


Ye Mariners of England Campbell 


Pity 
Desdemona’s Song Shakespeare 
Hawks Stephens 
Priam Appeals to Achilles Homer 
Sheep Davies 
Sport Garland 
The Poor Children Hugo 
The Snare, to A. E. Stephens 


PoveERTY 
Poverty Alceus 
That Thou Art Poor Jammes 
West London Arnold 
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PRAYER 


A Prayer Allen 2410 
A Prayer Drinkwater 2744 
A Prayer Kemp 629 
A Prayer in Darkness Chesterton 2670 
A Prayer in the Prospect of Death Burns 1319 
A Prayer to Persephone Millay 764. 
As Down in the Sunless Retreats Moore 1496 
His Prayer for Absolution Herrick 1063 
Lear’s Prayer Shakespeare 1005 
Prayer Viereck 636 
Prayer Untermeyer 666 
Prayers of Steel Sandburg 542 
The Fool’s Prayer Sill 211 
The Universal Prayer Pope 1210 
PRIDE 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal Be 
Proud? Knox 1558 
The Fur Coat Stephens 2755 
The Vaunts of Tamburlaine Marlowe 975 
PRoPHECY 
A Ballad of London Le Gallienne 2606 
America Dobell 2131 
Prophecy Miller 730 
Separation Housman 2616 
Somehow, Somewhere, Sometime Letts 2745 
Song of the New World Morgan 593 
The Prospect in America Berkeley 1197 
The Sweeper Lee 654 
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RELIGION 


A Carol of Mother Mary Anonymous 893 
A Creed Gale 2562 
Allah Mahlmann 3014 
A Thanksgiving for His House Herrick 1063 
Courtesy Belloc 2636 
Delight in God Only Quarles 1069 
Dipsychus Clough 2042 
Easter Day Clough 2043 
God Speaks in All Religions Harris 148 
Holiness Drinkwater 2743 
In No Strange Land Thompson 2542 


Lord, When We Leave the World Quarles 1071 
On a Prayer-Book Sent to Mrs. M. R. 


Crashaw 1144 
Religion Bierce 219 
Spirit Anonymous 3049 
The Disciple Mendes 2979 
The Divine Presence De Vere 2029 
The Faith of the Poet Hugo 2956 
The Good Shepherd and the Kid Arnold 2088 
The Hound of Heaven Thompson 2523 
The Inner Light Myers 2393 
The Leper Cleansed Collop 1163 
The Song of David Smart 1245 
The Song of a Heathen Gilder 231 
Upon the Book and Picture of the Seraphical 

Saint Teresa Crashaw 1144 

REMORSE 
The Children’s Ghosts Letts 2749 
REPENTANCE 
The Fowler Gibson 2702 
The Parting of Launcelot and Guinevere 
Phillips 2622 
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RESIGNATION 


A Farewell Monroe 433 
An Old Woman of the Roads Colum 2732 
Chanson D’Automne V erlaine 2984 
Dregs Dowson 2610 
Duna Pickthall — 2759 
Evensong Stevenson 2429 
Melancholy Fletcher 1040 
New Year’s Eve, 1913 Bottomley 2690 
On Coming to an End W hicher 318 
Othello Reviews His Career Shakespeare 1018 
Regret Le Gallienne 2608 
Resignation V erlaine 2985 
She Hears the Storm Hardy 2383 
Sigh Mallarmé 2981 
The Comforters Shorter 2598 
The Gift O'Neill 453 
The Idle Singer Morris 2259 
The Lonely Dancer Le Gallienne 2600 
The Old Familiar Faces Lamb 1470 
The Precept of Silence Johnson 2613 
The Quiet Pilgrim Thomas 286 
The Return Gibson 2700 
Wanderer’s Song Symons 2575 
Where Lies the Land to Which the Ship Would 

Go Clough 2041 
Where My Step Falters Meeker 471 
World-Strangeness Watson 2504. 

RESOLUTION 
Saul’s Faithfulness Heavysege 2032 
REVELATION 

A Song Binyon 2624 
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A Vision Upon This Conceit of the Faerie 


Queene Raleigh 943 
Dust) «49h 2612 
Earth-Wonder Lucretius 2874 
Epitaph for the Poet Ficke 630 
France Mackaye 471 
Pis-Aller Arnold 2117 
Revelation Narihira 3042 
Roses in the Subway Burnet 705 
Strange Meetings Monro 2704. 
Sudden Light Rossetti 2179 
Symbols Drinkwater 2742 
The Robber Guthrie 418 
The Search Crosby 296 
The Sweeper of the Floor MacDonald 2140 
The Truth? Powys 436 
To Sappho, About Her Apple Kilmer 712 
To the Commonplace Goddard 812 
Truth a hd Be 2611 

ROMANCE 
A Bow-Meeting Song Heber 1509 
A Caravan From China Comes Hafiz 2921 
An Old Tune De Nerval 2962 
Manhattan Beer 810 
Romance Barnet 806 
Romance Turner 2791 
Sherwood Noyes 2716 
Song Davidson 2484 
Spring in the Student’s Quarter Murger 2975 
Tartary De La Mare 2664 
The Highwayman Noyes 2709 
The King o’ Spain’s Daughter Foster 721 
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SATIRE 


A Rhapsody on Poetry Swift 1186 
A Song from the Coptic Goethe 3012 
Black Magdalens Cullen 801 
Child Labor Gilman 323 
Criticism Watson 2519 
Description of Hudibras and His Equipments 
Butler 1134 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers Byron 1534 
Feline Anyway Phillpotts 2564 
Horizons Haste 813 
Lesbia Congreve 1189 
Margery Daw Holmes 252 
Martin Elginbrodde MacDonald 2140 
Montefiore Bierce 217 
On A Certain Lady at Court Pope 1207 
On the Death of Dr. Swift Swift 1187 
On the Recent Sale by Auction of Keats’ Love 
Letters Wilde 2471 
Poets Flexner 672 
Point of View Tunstall 772 
Post-Impressionism Taylor 365 
Rebuke Bierce 220 
Saintship versus Conscience Butler 1139 
Similar Cases Gilman 324 
The Author’s Miseries Pope 1206 
The Bishop Orders His Tomb at Saint Praxed’s 
Church Browning 1989 
The Children’s Auction Mackay 2028 
The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins Dunbar 901 
The Day of the Lord Kingsley 2052 
The Garret Pound 660 
The Grand Match O'Neill 2654 
The Jester’s Sermon Thornbury 2146 
The Knife-Grinder Canning 1367 
The Lost Leader Browning 1916 
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The Noble Art of Murdering Thackeray 1886 


The People Campanella 2910 
The Politician Bierce 220 
The Virtuoso A kenside 1244 
The Wasp Phillpotts 2564 
The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue 
W atson 2518 
To a Critic of Tennyson Bierce 220 
Two Funerals Phillpotts 2564 
Uncivilized Cooke 367 
SEA 
A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea Cunningham 1515 
Cargoes Masefield 2685 
Forty Singing Seamen Noyes 2724 
Heyst-sur-Mer Middleton 2788 
On the Shore Régnier 2087 
Oread PHD 693 
Sea-Fever Masefield 2683 
The Ocean Byron 1537 
The Sea Bird to the Wave Colum 2733 
Ye Mariners of England Campbell 1481 
Sin 
Black Magdalens Cullen 801 
Sin Herbert 1074 
SLEEP 
Care-charmer Sleep Daniel 963 
Cast Asleep Keats 1682 
Sleep Keats 1682 
Sleep Shakespeare 992 
Song Fletcher 104] 
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SoctaL ConFLIcT 


A Consecration Masefield 2686 
A Cry from the Ghetto Rosenfeld 3059 
A Northern Suburb Davidson 2484 
A Poet’s Epitaph Elliott 1502 
A Rough Rhyme on a Rough Matter 

Kingsley 2055 
Battle Song = Elliott 1501 
Breshkovskaya Barker 513 
Caliban in the Coal Mines Untermeyer 664. 
Comrad Jesus Cleghorn 521 
Corn-Law Hymn Elliott 1503 
Cry of the People Neihardt 598 
Factories Widdemer 727 
Holiday at Hampton Court Davidson 2498 
If All the Voices of Men Traubel 305 
In the Country Davies 2631 
I Served in a Great Cause Traubel 304 
Man as God Davidson 2498 
Marching Song Elliott 1503 
Men of England Shelley 1629 
Noblemen Dawson 347 
Of Treason Harrington 960 
On the Death of a Certain Journal Kingsley 2053 
Our Lady of Idleness Wilkinson 524 
People’s Song, 1849 Kingsley 2054 
Piper, Play! Davidson 2486 
Slavery Shelley 1630 
Song Elliott 1500 
Sonnet to Liberty Wilde 2448 
St. George’s Day Davidson 2485 
Sweat-Shop Slaves W ood 260 
The Bird and the Tree Torrence 481 
The Children’s Auction Mackay 2028 
The Chains Palamas 2868 
The Cry of the Children Browning 1780 
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The Day Is Coming Morris 
The Devil’s Auction W ood 
The Factory Landon 

The Feast of Freedom Hugo 
The Ghetto Ridge 


2269 
261 
1748 
2956 
723 


The Golf Links Lie So Near the Mill Cleghorn 523 


The Mammon Monster W ood 

The Man with a Hoe Cheney 

The Man with the Hoe Markham 
The March of the Workers Morris 
The One Song Vildrac 

The Parish Workhouse Crabbe 
The People’s Anthem Elliott 

The Poor Fisher Folk Hugo 

The Present Crisis Lowell 

The Rebel Belloc 

The Slave Oppenheim 

The Sleepers Davies 

The Song of the Shirt Hood 

The Survival of the Fittest Cleghorn 
The Turk in Armenia Watson 

The Voice of Toil Morris 

To the Sultan Watson 

Unrest Marquis 

Wat Tyler Southey 

Weavers Heine 


S UBLIMITY 
A Flight from Glory Lee-Hamilton 
Orion Horne 
Paradise Lost Milton 
Prologue in Heaven Goethe 
Satan’s Presumption and Fall Caedmon 
The Beginning of Creation Caedmon 
The Sublime Blunt 
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259 
243 
266 
2273 
2991 
1291 
1504 
2947 
112 
2637 
608 
2634 
1703 
522 
2506 
2267 
2506 
543 
1469 
3020 


2402 
1764 
1116 
3009 

829 

827 
2372 


SUPERNATURAL 
Night-Errantry Hewlett 


Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the High- _ 


lands Collins he 


2555 


12.43% 


Songs from an Evil Wood Dunsan}mnaes 2.696 < 


Symphonie Symbolique John 

The Erl-King Goethe 

The Fairy Fiddler Hopper 

The Haunted House Hood 

The Haunt of Grendal Beowulf 
The Haunt of the Sorcerer Milton 
The Loreley Heine 

Walpurgis Night Goethe 


SUPPLICATION 
A Dedication Kipling 
A Hymn to Pan Keats 
A Mind Diseased Shakespeare 
A Petition to Time Cornwall 
Battle Cry Neihardt 
Be Still, My Soul Housman 
Hélas Wilde 
Hills Guiterman 
His Litany to His Holy Spirit Herrick 
Hymn Crane 


Hymn to Diana Jonson 
In After Days Dobson 
Invocation Eastman 


Last Sonnet Keats 

Last Verses Chatterton 

Lead, Kindly Light Newman 

Let Me Live Out My Years Neihardt 
Lines De Vere 

Mater Triumphalis Swinburne 
Measure Me, Sky Speyer 
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2756 
3008 
2641 
1720 

286 
III 
3017 
3011 


2585 
1678 
1006 
1522 

597 
2527 
2448 

414 
1066 

403 
1030 
2371 

623 
1655 
1290 
1747 

596 
2030 
2344 

425 


Night Shelley 1577 


Ode to Aphrodite Sappho 2833 
Ode to Duty W ordsworth 1376 
Ode to Maia Keats 1649 
On Growing Old Masefield 2684. 
O World, Be Nobler Binyon 2624 
Petition Scollard 322 
Sehnsucht Wickham 2763 
The Call Tynan 2556 
The Celestial Surgeon Stevenson 2432 
The Desire Tynan 2557 
The Elexir Herbert 1075 
The Fool’s Prayer Sill ore 
The Heart-cry of the Duchess W ebster 1042 
The Last Oracle Swinburne 2325 
The Passionate Sword Untermeyer 686 
The Vagabond Stevenson 2433 
Tomorrow De Vega 3025 
To the Evening Star Blake 1307 


TRAGEDY AND TERROR 


Cain Hugo 2953 
Dies Ire Thomas of Celano 2895 
Gabriel’s Charge to Michael V ondel 3004 
Guilty Conscience Shakespeare 1007 
Ipsissimus Lee-Hamilton 2403 
Macbeth’s Murder Meditation Shakespeare 1006 
Night and the Soul Bigg 2374 
Nimrod and the Monsters of Hell Dante 2904 
Orestes De Tabley 2281 
Stains Garrison 464 
The Ballad of Judas Iscariot Buchanan 2386 
The Bird and the Tree Torrence 481 
The Crotalus Millard 311 
The Day of Judgment W atts 1192 
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The Little Old Women Baudelaire 
‘The Seven Old Men Baudelaire 

The Wild Face at the Windows Hugo 
Unpunished Coleridge 


VIRTUE 
Song Donne 
Virtue Herbert 


War 
Achilles Rallies the Greeks Homer 
Aftermath Sassoon 
Black Gibson 
Clair de Lune Hueffer 
Does It Matter! Sassoon 
Eyeless and Limbless and Shattered Roberts 
For Poets Slain in War Roberts 
Fredericksburg Aldrich 
Fulfilment Nichols 
Hohenlinden Campbell 
If War Be Kind Crane 
Incident of the French Camp Browning 
In Flanders Fields McCrae 
In the Ambulance Gibson 
It’s a Queer Time Graves 
Lepanto Chesterton 
Marching Along Browning 
Marco Bozzaris Halleck 
On the Porch Monroe 


Peace Lee 
Soldier, Rest! Thy Warfare O’er Scott 
Sportsmen in Paradise Wilson 


The Assault Nichols 
The Ballad of Agincourt Drayton 
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The Battle to the South of the City 


Li-T’ai-Po 3031 
The Blind Pedlar Sitwell 2806 
The Burial of Sir John Moore after Corunna 

W olfe 1561 
The Destruction of Sennacherib Byron 1530 
The Eve of Waterloo Byron 1538 
The Fighting Race Clarke 238 
The Illusion of War Le Gallienne 2599 
The Lonely Bugle Grieves Mellen oy] 
The Man He Killed Hardy 2384 
The Rear-Guard Sassoon 2780 
The Soldier Brooke 2783 
The Spires of Oxford Letts 2746 
The Trojan Camp at Night Homer 2825 
The Trojan Horse Virgil 2882 
The War-Song of Dinas Vawr Peacock 1517 
They Sassoon 2782 

WEALTH 

An Idea of Wealth Marlowe 973 


Wit (See Humor) 


Ballade of Blue China Lang 2399 
The Frog Belloc 2640 
The Gnu _ Belloc 2639 
The Vulture Belloc 2639 
To Minerva Hood 1731 
Triolet Dobson 2364 
Woman . 
A Flemish Madonna Stork 595 
A Lady Lowell 463 
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A Woman Middleton 711 


A Woman’s Thought Gilder 232 
(Coe LL IME Masefield 2687 
Creatrix Wickham 2763 
Door-Mats Davies 673 
Flos Avorum Le Gallienne 2605 
Motherhood Lee 655 
Old Women Deutsch 787 
O Woman! In Our Hours of Ease Scott 1392 
Perfect Woman W ordsworth 1374 
Portrait of an Old Woman Ficke 631 
Praise of Women Manning 832 
The Affinity Wickham 2760 
The Contemplative Quarry Wickham 2760 
The Old Woman Campbell 2735 
The Sisters Tabb 234 
Two Women Willis 49 
Wasteful Woman Patmore 2122 
Woman and Man Tennyson 1872 
YouTH 
Adventure Kinsolving 512 
A Life-Lesson Riley 276 
All-Souls Tynan 2558 
A New Poet Canton 2408 
Around the Child Landor 1475 
Child and Wind Ridge 722 
Child of My Heart Markham 263 
Children Swinburne 2359 
Coming and Going Trine 561 
Crabbed Age and Youth Anonymous 1082 
Etude Réaliste Swinburne 2360 
Infant Joy Blake 1298 
Interlude Middleton 711 
Little Bateese Drummond 2444 
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Little Boy Blue Field 

Little Orphant Annie Riley 

Morning Song Baker 

My Lost Youth Longfellow 

On an Infant Dying as Soon as Born Lamb 
One-and-Twenty Johnson 

One Girl Rossetti 

Portrait of a Child Untermeyer 

Reeds of Innocence Blake 

Roses for the Flush of Youth Rossetti 
School WV elles 

Since Youth Is All for Gladness Dresbach 


Sister Songs Thompson 
Sometimes Jones 
Sweet and Low Tennyson 


The Baby Jones 

The Barefoot Boy W hittier 
The Boys Holmes 

The Child in Me Smith 

The Children Dickinson 

The Children’s Auction Mackay 
The Chimney Sweeper Blake 
The Desire Tynan 

The Flight of Youth Stoddard 
The Lamb Blake 

The Little Black Boy Blake 
The New Born Hoyt 

The Poor Children Hugo 

The School Boy Reads His Iliad Morton 
The Shadow Child Monroe 
The Song of Youth Johns 
The Toys Patmore 

The Vision Sharp 

Tired Tim De La Mare 
Three Girls Hall 

To a Child Dalliba 
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To a Child Morley 755 
To a Poet a Thousand Years Hence Flecker 2765 
To the Woman I Will Be Fifty Years Hence 


Moore SII 
Unwelcome Coleridge 2551 
When I Was One and Twenty Housman 2522 
Willy Smith at the Ball Game Sterling 390 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod Field 248 
Youth Jones 620 
Youth and Love Stevenson 2432 
Youth in Arms Monro 2705 
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Legends, Pictures of the Floating World, Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seeds and A Dome of Many Colored Glass; 
Ecstasy and The Riderless Horse from Mothers and 
Men by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer; The Hour, Debt 
and The Ghostly Galley by Jessie B. Rittenhouse, 
author of. The Door of Dreams and The Lifted Cup; 
Grieve Not, Ladies, The Monk in the Kitchen, From 
“Nimrod” by Anna Hempstead Branch, whose volumes 
include The Heart of the Road, The Shoes That Danced 
and Rose of the Wind; Love Is a Terrible Thing from 
The Sister of the Wind by Grace Fallow Norton; 
Poets from Clouds and Cobblestones by Hortense 
Flexner; Grandser from The Silver Stair by Abbie 
Farwell Brown; Our Lady of Idleness by Florence 
Wilkinson, author of Ride Home and A Far Country; 
Will Warner and Fult Faithorne by William Aspinwall 
Bradley, author of Old Christmas and Other Kentucky 
Tales in Verse and Singing Carr and Other Song-Ballets 
of the Cumberlands; Night and Stars by John Gould 
Fletcher, author of Preludes and Symphonies, Goblins 
and Pagodas and Parables; Heat, Oread, Keeper of the 
Orchards and Where Love Is King by “H. D.” (Hilda 
Doolittle) ; Symbols, Holiness, A Prayer and Voca- 
tion by John Drinkwater, author of Poems 1908-19, 
Seeds of Time, Preludes. 


Mitchell Kennerley for permission to reprint I 4m 
the Wind and The Wanderer from Interpretations by 
Zoé Akins; At the Aquarium and Invocation by Max 
Eastman. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. for permission to reprint The 
Runner In the Skies; A Handful of Dust, The Slave, 
Tasting the Earth and Slums by James Oppenheim, 
whose principal volume is The Sea; The Negro and 
Dream Variation from The Weary Blues by Langstoa 
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Hughes; To a Phoebe-Bird, Hills of Home and A 
Farmer Remembers Lincoln from Grenstone Poems, 
The Beloved Stranger and Caravan by Witter Bynner; 
After Sunset by Grace Hazard Conkling, author of 
Ship’s Log and Flying Fish: A Book of Songs and 
Sonnets; The Palatine and Spanish Johnny from April 
Twilight by Willa (Sibert) Cather; From “Songs of 
Deliverance’ and Second Avenue from Asphalt by Or- 
rick Johns; The Gift, As I Went By, From “Love- 
Ending’ and I Made a House of Houselessness from 
The Master-Mistress by Rose O'Neill; Portrait of a 
Lady and From “The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
from Poems by T. S. Eliot; Canopus, Old Stuff and 
Post-Impressionism from A Penny Whistle by Bert 
Leston Taylor; The Most Sacred Mountain from Pro- 
files from China by Eunice Tietjens; The Garret, Ballad 
of the Goodly Fere, Piccadilly and Further Instructions 
by Ezra Pound; Night and the Madman by Kahlil 
Gibran. 


Macmillan Company for permission to reprint The 
Broncho That Would Not Be Broken, The Eagle That 
Is Forgotten, General William Booth Enters Into 
Heaven and a selection from The Congo, from Col- 
lected Poems by Vachel Lindsay; The Equinox from 
Skylines and Horizons by Du Bose Heyward; Cloistered 
from Roads to Castaly by Alice Brown; Nancy Hanks, 
The Shadow Child, A Farewell from You and I, and 
On the Porch from The Difference and Other Poems by 
Harriet Monroe; The Flight, Wood Song, Let It Be 
Forgotten, Over the Roofs, Peace, I Shall Not Care 
and Wisdom by Sara Teasdale, whose principal volumes 
are Rivers to the Sea, Flame and Shadow, and Dark 
of the Moon; Let Me Live Out My Years, Battle 
Cry and Cry of the People from Collected Poems by 
John G. Neihardt; Scatheless, A Proud Song, Peace and 
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A Song of Two Wanderers by Marguerite Wilkinson, 
whose principal volumes are The Great Dream and 
Citadels; Anne Rutledge, Lucinda Matlock, Alexander 
Throckmorton, Doc Hill and Mollie McGee from The 
Spoon River Anthology by Edgar Lee Masters; The 
Master, Richard Cory, Miniver Cheevy, The House on 
the Hill, Flammonde and Many Are Called from 
Collected Poems by Edwin Arlington Robinson; The 
Automobile, France and Goethals from Collected Poems 
by Percy MacKaye; Gargantua and Carolina Spring 
Song from Carolina Chansons by Hervey Allen, author 
also of Earth Moods (Harper and Brothers) ; Doors 
from Poems and Ballads by Hermann Hagedorn, 
author also of Ladders Through the Blue; Harbury 
from The Garden of the West by Louise Driscoll; Eye- 
Witness, The Son and The Bird and the Tree from 
Hesperides by Ridgeley Torrence; Door, Mats, Rust 
and The Dream-Bearer by Mary Carolyn Davies, 
author of Youth Riding and Drums in Our Street; 
Being Her Friend, Her Heart, Sea-Fever, On Growing 
Old, Cargoes, A Consecration and C. L. M. from 
Collected Poems by John Masefield; Truth, Dust and 
A Memory of Earth from Collected Poems by “A. E.” 
(George William Russell); Lament, The Return, 
Sight, Black, In the Ambulance and The Fowler from 
Collected Poems by Wilfred Gibson; 4n Old Song 
Resung, The Song of Wandering Aengus, The Lake 
Isle of Innisfree, When You Are Old, The Cap and 
Bells and The Old Men Admiring Themselves in the 
Water, from Collected Poems by William Butler 
Yeats; Stupidity Street, The Mystery, Eve, Couplet 
and The Bull from Collected Poems by Ralph Hodg- 
son; What Tomas An Buile Said in a Pub, The Four 
Courts, Please, Check, The Snare, to A. E., Hawks, 
The Fur Coat and Hate from Collected Poems by 
James Stephens. 
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Manas Press for permission to reprint T'riad, 
November Night, The Warning, Dirge and The Lonely 
Death from Poems by Adelaide Crapsey. 


Thomas Bird Mosher for permission to reprint 
Tears, Love Came Back At Fall 0 Dew, Keats and 
Immorality by Lizette Woodworth Reese, whose volumes 
of verse include A Branch of May, A Handful of 
Lavender, A Quiet Road, Wayside Lute and Wild 
Cherry. Also for permission to reprint Sometimes, 
Dusk at Sea and Youth by Thomas S. Jones, Jr., author 
of the Rose Jar, The Voice in the Silence and Sonnets 
of the Cross. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons for permission to reprint Old 
Ships, The Schoolboy Reads His Iliad and These 
Fields at Evening by David Morton, author of Ships 
in. Harbor, Harvest and The Sonnet Today—and 
Yesterday; Each In His Own Tongue from Each In 
His Own Tongue and Other Poems by William Her- 
bert Carruth. 


Reilly & Lee Company for permission to reprint What 
Father Knows from The Path to Home by Edgar A. 
Guest. 


A. M. Robertson for permission to reprint The Black 
Vulture, The Dust Dethroned, Pumas, The Young 
Witch—1698, Willy Smith at the Ball Game and 
Omnium Exeunt in Mysterium by George Sterling, 
whose volumes include The Testimony of the Suns, A 
Wine of Wizardry, The House of Orchids, Beyond 
the Breakers, The Caged Eagle, The Binding of the 
Beast and Other Poems. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons for permission to reprint Saga- 
more from Poems by Corinne Roosevelt Robinson; May 
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by Struthers Burt, author of When I Grew Up to 
Middle Age and Songs and Portraits; What Riches 
Have You? and As in the Midst of Battle from Sonnets 
and Other Poems by George Santayana; The Black 
Panther, Immensity and The Lion-House from The 
Black Panther and Other Poems by John Hall 
Wheelock, author also of Dust and Light, Love and 
Liberation and of The Human Fantasy; Toil Away 
from Songs and Poems by John Jay Chapman. 


Ralph Fletcher Seymour for permission to reprint 
Love Me at Last, Juan Quintana and The Green Corn 
Dance by Alice Corbin, author of Red Earth and The 
Spinning Woman of the Sky. 


Small, Maynard and Company for permission to re- 
print Daisies, Song, From “The Juggler” From “Spring 
Song,’ From “Behind the Arras’ and The Eaves- 
dropper from Collected Poems by Bliss Carman; The 
Search from Plain Talk In Psalm and Parable by 
Ernest Crosby. 


F. A. Stokes Company for permission to reprint 
The Highwayman, Sherwood, The Barrel-Organ, Forty 
Singing Seamen and The Outlaw from Collected 
Poems by Alfred Noyes. 


The Viking Press for permission to reprint Child 
and Wind and Sons of Belial, also The Ghetto and 
Debris from The Ghetto and Other Poems by Lola 
Ridge, copyright 1918 by B. W. Huebsch; The Altar 
and The Passionate Sword from Dreams Out of Dark- 
ness, and Clay Hills from Growing Pains by Jean Starr 
Untermeyer, copyright 1918-21 by B. W. Huebsch; 
Gesture, Climb and School from The Hesitant Heart 
by Winifred Welles, copyright 1919 by B. W. Huebsch; 
From “Two Lives” by William Ellery Leonard. 
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James T. White and Company for permission to re- 
print Spring Song, Autumn Song and Encounter from 
City Pastorals by William Griffith; Snake from Gods 
and Devils by John Russell McCarthy. 


Yale University Press for permission to reprint 
Lonely Burial from Young Adventure by Stephen 
Vincent Benét; Overtones by William Alexander Percy, 
author of Sappho in Lesbos, In April Once and Enzio’s 
Kingdom; Mad Blake and The Falconer of God by 
William Rose Benét, author of Merchants from Cathay, 
The Falconer of God and Moons of Grandeur; Song 
for a Forgotten Shrine to Pan by John Farrar. 


The Bookman for permission to reprint Dusk in the 
Low Country from Carolina Chansons by Du Bose Hey- 
ward. 


Virginia Quarterly Review for permission to reprint 
Somehow, Somewhere, Sometime by Winifred M. Letts. 


Yale Review for permission to reprint The Children’s 
Ghosts by Winifred M. Letts. 


ERSONAL permission has been given by the follow- 

ing authors or their representatives for the use of 

the poems mentioned, all rights to which are reserved. 

The poems are copyrighted by the authors or by the pub- 

lishers specified. Editor and Publisher alike of The 

Book of Poetry are grateful for permission to use these 
selections, and wish to thank 


Lascelles Abercrombie, author of Emblems of Love 
and Phoenix, for Balkis and From “Marriage Song.” 
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Ada Alden for Psyche’s Lamp. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong for Lines for the Hour. 


Edwina Stanton Babcock, author of Greek Way- 
farers (Putnam) and The Flying Parliament (James T. 
White), for The Little Shade. 


Leonard Bacon for Night Laughter. 


Karle Wilson Baker, author of Blue Smoke and 
Burning Bush, for Morning Song. 


Kendall Banning for Once On a Time from The 
Great Adventure and Other Poems. 


Elsa Barker, author of The Frozen Grail and Other 
Poems, The Book of Love, Songs of a Vagrom Angel, 
for From “Breshkovskaya.” 


Mavis Clare Barnet for Romance. 
Morris Abel Beer for Manhattan. 


Henry M. Bland, author of Sierran Pan and Other 
Poems, for The Pioneer. 


Maxwell Bodenheim, author of Advice (Knopf), 
Introducing Irony and Returning to Emotion (Boni & 
Liveright), for The Old Jew, An Old Poet to His 
Love and Death. 


Gordon Bottomley for Eager Spring from Poems of 
Thirty Years (Constable). 


William Stanley Braithwaite for Sandy Star from 
Sandy Star, a Book of Poems. 
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Robert Bridges for J Have Loved Flowers that 
Fade. 


Alice Brown, author of The Road to Castaly, for 
Cloistered. 


Richard Burton for In the Place de la Bastille and 
Mortis Dignitas. 


Joseph Campbell for I 4m a Mountainy Singer and 
The Old Woman. 


Florence Earle Coates, author of Poems, Lyrics of 
Life and The Unconquered Air, for Song of Life, The 
Poetry of Earth and The Morning Glory. 


Stanton A. Coblentz for The Wolf, the Hornet, and 
the Nightingale. He has compiled and edited Modern 
American Lyrics and Modern British Lyrics. 


Arthur Colton for Harps Hung Up in Babylon. 


Isabel Fisk Conant, author of The Puritan, Many 
Wings and Frontier, for Casements and Border. 


Edmund Vance Cooke for permission to reprint his 
poem Unceivilized. His books are Impertinent Poems, 
Companionable Poems, Book of Extenuations. 


{na Coolbrith for 4 Memory and With the Caravan. 


Edwin Curran for The Painted Hills of Arizona and 
The Clod. 


Edith Daley for Miracle and The Little Words. 
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Gerda Dalliba for To a Child. 


Olive Tilford Dargan, author of Field and Furrow, 
for Path Flower. 


Josephine Dodge Daskam, author of Poems, Today’s 
Daughter, Open Market, for The Prince. 


Leland Davies for The Mandrake. 


William H. Davies for 4 Greeting, Leisure, In the 
Country, Sheep, Nature’s Friend, The Sleepers and 
The Example from Collected Poems First and Second 
Series (Jonathan Cape, Limited). 


Benjamin De Casseres for Yogi and Moth-Terror 
from The Shadow-Eater. 


Nathan Haskell Dole, author of The Pilgrims and 
Other Poems, for Man’s Hidden Side. 


Louise Driscoll, author of Garden Graces, for The 
Idol. 


Lee Wilson Dodd, author of The Middle Miles 
(Yale University Press), for The Temple. 


Lord Dunsany for Songs from an Evil Wood and 
A Song of Wandering. 


Mahlon Leonard Fisher, author of Sonnets — A First 
Series, for November and Per Contra. 


Norman Gale, author of Verse in Bloom and A 
Flight of Fancies, for Dawn and Dark and A Creed 
from Collected Poems, copyright by Winifred Craven. 
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Hamlin Garland for Sport, On the Mississippi, 
Prairie Fires, To a Captive Crane, The Mountains 
Are a Lonely Folk, Do You Fear the Wind? The Eagle 
Trail and O the Fierce Delight. 


Theodosia Garrison for Stains and The Free 
Woman. Her volumes of verse include The Joy o° 
Life and Other Poems, Earth Cry and Other Poems 
and The Dreamers. 


Fannie Stearns Gifford for The Ancient Beautiful 
Things from her volume of that title. 


Charlotte Perkins Gilman for Child Labor and 
Similar Cases from In This Our World. 


Marie Emile Gilchrist for Chance-Fallen Seed. 
Gloria Goddard for To the Commonplace. 
Herbert S. Gorman for Lesé Majeste. 


Gerald Gould, author of Poems, My Lady's Book 
and The Happy Tree for Wander-Thirst. 


Robert Graves, author of Poems, 1914-1926, for It’s 


a Queer Time. 


Agnes Kendrick Gray for The Shepherd to the Poet 
from River Dusk and Other Poems. 


Sarah Pratt McLean Greene for De Massa ob de 
Sheepfol’. 


Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie for The Robber from Votive 
Garlands. 
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Mollie Anderson Haley for Vacant Lots. 


Gertrude Hall for The Rival from Age of Fairy 
Gold. 


Ruth Guthrie Harding for Threnody. 
Gwendolen Haste for Horizons. 


Maurice Hewlett for Flos Virginum and Night- 
Errantry. 


A. E. Houseman, author of The Shropshire Lad, for 
With Rue My Heart Is Laden, Loveliest of Trees, 
When I Was One-and-Twenty, Reveillé, A Voice from 
a Grave, A Look into Water, Epitaph on an Army of 
Mercenaries, Tell Me Not Here, Be Still, My Soul, 
Chorus and Fancy’s Knell. 


Helen Hoyt for The New Born. 


May Folwell Hoisington for The Hollow Apple 
Tree. 


Robert Underwood Johnson for Love in Italy, The 
Wistful Days and Brownimg at Asolo from Collected 
Poems. 


Charles Keeler for Pescadora Pebbles. 


Harry Kemp, author of The Sea and the Dunes, for 
The Conquerors, Blind, From “A Prayer” and Aliena- 
tion. 


Sally Bruce Kinsolving, author of David and Bath- 
sheba, for Adventure. 
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Rudyard Kipling, through A. P. Watt, and Double- 
day Page and Company, American publishers of his 
collected writings, for A Dedication, The Vampire, 
If—, The Conundrum of the Workshops, The Last 
Chantey, Recessional and When Earth’s Last Picture 
Is Painted. 


Alfred Kreymborg for The Tree, Old Manuscript, 
Idealists, and Cézanne. His volumes are Mushrooms, 
Less Lonely and Scarlet and Mellow. 


Louis V. Ledoux for Persephone and Mater 


Dolorosa. 


Agnes Lee, author of Faces and Open Doors, for 
Peace, The Sweeper, Convention and Motherhood. 


Muna Lee, author of Sea-Change (Macmillan), for 
Gifts and It Will Be Easy to Love You When I Am 
Dead. 


Richard Le Gallienne for The Illusion of War and A 
Caravan from China Comes from New Poems (John 
Lane); The Lonely Dancer, To a Bird at Dawn, Flos 
“Evorum from The Lonely Dancer and Other Poems 
(John Lane), and for 4 Ballad of London and Regret. 


Elias Lieberman for Weary Peddlers from Paved 
Streets. 


Therese Lindsey for Radio from Blue Norther. 


Haniel Long for 4 Book of Economics and His 
Deaths from Poems (Moffat, Yard). 


Charles F. Lummis for Mastery. 
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Lionel S. Marks for permission to reprint The En- 
chanted Sheepfold by Josephine Preston Peabody. 
Among her volumes of published verse are The Singing 
Leaves, The Singing Man and Harvest Moon (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin). 


Edgar Lee Masters for Anne Rutledge, Lucinda Mat- 
lock, Alexander Throckmorton, Doc Hill and Mollie 
McGee from his Spoon River Anthology (Macmillan). 


Virginia Taylor McCormick for Flower of Quince. 
Her books are Stardust and Gardens and Voices of 
the Wind. 

F. R. McCreary for The Fog. 

Gertrude Huntington McGiffert for Azrael. 


Clara Platt Meadowcroft for Night in the Green 
Hill. 


Marjorie Meeker for They and Where My Step 
Falters. 


Wilfrid Meynell for permission to use The Thrush 
Before Dawn, Renouncement and To a Daisy by Alice 
Meynell. 


Scudder Middleton, author of Upper Night, for A 
Woman and Interlude. 


Bailey Millard for The Crotalus and The Apache in 
Ambush. 


Nellie B. Miller for Prophecy. 
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Ruth Comfort Mitchell for The Night Court from 
The Night Court and Other Poems. 


Harold Monro, author of Children of Love, Strange 
Meetings and Real Property, for Strange Meetings, The 
Nightingale Near the House, Youth in Arms and 
Impressions. 


Angela Morgan for Gandhi and Song of the New 
World from Silver Clothes (Dodd, Mead). Her other 
volumes of verse include The Melody of Earth, Forward 
March and Because of Beauty. 


Harrison 8. Morris for June from Lyrics and Land- 
Scapes. 


Elizabeth Morrow for Lot’s Wife. 


Robert Nichols for Fulfilment and The Assault from 
Ardours and Endurances (Stokes). 


Edward J. O’Brien, author of White Fountains, for 
The Last Piper. 


John Myers O’Hara for Vespasian’s Circus, A 
Haunted Room and Atropos from Pagan Sonnets and 
Threnodies. 


Moira O'Neill, author of Songs of the Glens of 
Antrim, for A Broken Song, Beauty’s a Flower, The 
Grand Match and Corrymeela. 


Shaemas O’Sheel for He Whom a Dream Hath 
Possessed and They Went Forth to Battle But They 
Always Fell. 
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Martha Ostenso for The Unicorn and the Hippo- 
grif from A Far Land. 


John Oxenham, author of Bees in Amber and All's 
Weil, for The Sacrament of Fire. 


James Larkin Pearson for Lincoln. 

Samuel Minturn Peck for Spectres. His books of 
verse include Caps and Bells, Rings and Love Knots 
and The Autumn Trail. 


Eden Phillpotts for The Puddle, Feline Anyway, The 
Wash and Two Funerals. 


Rose Powers for I Dare Believe. 
Harry Noyes Pratt for The Gypsy Heart. 


Beatrice W. Ravenel, author of The Arrow of Light- 
ning, for The Day You Went. 


Ernest Rhys, author of Lays of the Round Table and 
The Leafburners, for Dagonet’s Canzonet and Words. 


Cale Young Rice for Atavism and The Wife of Judas 
Iscariot from his Collected Poems and Plays. 


Ruth Mason Rice for 4 Japanese Print. 


Charles G. D. Roberts for The Deserted City and 
The Wrestler. 


Mary Eleanor Roberts for The Witch-Wife from 
Cloth of Frieze (Lippincott). 
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Walter Adolphe Roberts for For Poets Slain In War 
and Corrida de Toros from Pierrot Wounded and Other 
Poems. 


Edwin Meade Robinson for The David Jazz, It 
Happens, Often and A Disagreeable Feature. 


John Jerome Rooney, author of The Men Behind the 
Guns, for The Rahat. 


Kathryn White Ryan for The Turquoise Bowl. 


Siegfried Sassoon for From “Aftermath,’ The Rear- 
Guard, Does It Matter? and They. 


Robert Haven Schauffler, author of Magic Flame 
and Other Poems and The White Comrade and Scum 
of the Earth and Other Poems, for To Browning, the 
Music Master. 


Herman Scheffauer for The Leper of London and 
Miseréré. 

Clinton Scollard for Cricket, As I Came Down from 
Lebanon, Petition and Memnon from Selected Poems 


(Houghton Mifflin). 


Salomon de la Selva for Tropical Town from 
Tropical Town and Other Poems. 


Robert W. Service for The Shooting of Dan McGrew 
from The Spell of the Yukon. (Barse and Hopkins). 


Frances Shaw for The Ragpicker. 


Rena Carey Sheffield for Jan Ibn Jan. 
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Mary Siegrist for The Ongoing. 

Laura Simmons for The Rich Young Man. 
Mabel Simpson for Vigil. 

Clark Ashton Smith for From “Nero.” 


Marion Couthoy Smith for The Perfect Sign. Among 
her volumes of verse are Sphinx of Flight and The 
Final Star. 


May Riley Smith, author of Sometime and Other 
Poems, for The Child in Me and The Last Dance. 


Lilian White Spencer for Fray Serra. 


Leonora Speyer for Duet, The Ladder, Pan Crucified, 
Let Not My Death Be Long, “Hark! Hark!’, Little 
Lover, Protest in Passing and Measure Me, Sky from 
A Canopic Jar (Dutton) and Fiddler's Farewell 
(Knopf). 


Frank L. Stanton for 4 Plantation Ditty and W earyin’ 
for You. 


Vincent Starrett, author of Banners in the Dawn, for 
Villon Stroils at Midnight. 


George Sterling for his sonnet, The Skull of Shake- 
speare, from Pearson’s Magazine. 


Charles Wharton Stork, author of Sea and Bay, for 
A Flemish Madonna. 


Muriel Strode for 1 Am the Cry and How Shall I 
Go? from A Soul’s Faring and At the Roots of Grasses. 
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Eva Ingersoll Swasey for My Love for You, Mother. 


Charles Hanson Towne for Baboon and Of One 
Self-Slain from his Selected Poems (Appleton). 


Grace Hyde Trine for Coming and Going. 
Virginia Lyne Tunstall for Point of View. 


Katharine Tynan (Hinkson) for The Call, All-Souls, 
From “The Making of Birds” and The Desire. 


Henry Van Dyke for The Maryland Yellow Throat 
and America for Me from Collected Poems. 


George Sylvester Viereck for Prayer and The Candle 
and the Flame. 


Harold Vinal, author of White April, Nor Youth 
Nor Age and Island Born, for Judas and Of Mariners. 


Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff for Wildness. Her 
volumes of verse include Narcissus and Other Poems 


(James T. White) and Quiet Waters (Moffat, Yard). 


Thomas Walsh for The Blind. His volumes of verse 
include Prison Ships and Other Poems and The Pilgrim 
Kings. 


Willard Wattles, author of Lanterns in Gethsemane 
(Dutton), for The Builder and From the Parthenon I 


Learn. 
John V. A. Weaver for Ghost from In American. 


George Meason Whicher, author of Muscatine Songs 
and Roman Pearls, for On Coming to an End. 
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Margaret Widdemer for Factories, The Modern 
Woman to Her Lover and Mary, Helper of Heart- 
break. Her volumes of verse include Factories and 
Other Poems (Henry Holt), Old Road to Paradise and 
Ballads and Lyrics (Harcourt, Brace). 


Charles Erskine Scott Wood, author of The Poet and 
In the Desert, for The Desert, When I Walk Alone, 
The Mammon Monster, Sweat-Shop Slaves and The 
Devil’s Auction. 


Clement Wood for The Singing Saviors, A Stam- 
mered Tune and De Glory Road. His volumes in verse 
include The Tide Comes In, The Earth Turns South 
and Glad of Earth (Dutton). 


George Edward Woodberry for The Secret, Oh, In- 
expressible as Sweet, At Gibraltar and “When First 
I Saw Her” from Poems (1903). 


Marya Zaturensky for Elegies Over John Reed. 
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